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PREFACE. 


f 


The  Editor  cannot  permit  the  first  volume  of  the  New  Series 
to  ^o  forth  w’ithout  expressing  his  most  sincere  gratitude  to  the 
public,  for  the  large  extension  which  has  taken  place  in  the  sale 
of  this  journal.  While  he  does  this,  however,  he  must  intimate 
that  nothing  but  the  hope  of  a  considerable  further  exUnision  of 
its  circulation  can  justify  him  in  taking  all  those  steps  which  are 
necessary  to  give  it  its  highest  degree  of  efficiency,  and  to  com¬ 
bine  upon  it  all  that  talent  which  it  were  folly  to  expect  should 
be  adequately  exerted,  without  being  fairly  remunerated. 
That  such  an  increased  circulation  may  be  obtained  from  a  l>ody 
HO  numerous  and  respectable  as  the  Dissenters  of  Great  Britain, 
he  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt,  and  he  pledges  himself  to  use  his 
utmost  efforts  to  deserve  it.  r 


That  Dissenters  have  been  hitherto  lamentably  insensible  to 
the  advantages  which  the  press  confers — of  its  power ^  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  diffusing  their  opinions  and  of  giving  concentration  to 
their  efforts,  is  notorious;  and  it  is  as  little  to  be  denied  that 
they  never  will  be  able  to  do  justice  to  themselves,  or  to  exert  that 
influence  to  which  their  numbers,  tlieir  respectability,  their  ac¬ 
tivity,  their  position,  all  entitle  them — till  they  make  the  press  a 
more  efficient  engine  tluui  it  has  hitherto  been  in  their  hands, 
i  heir  aclversaries,  at  all  events,  are  fully  alive  to  a  sense  of  its 
importance. 
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PREFACE. 


rho  chief  recommcmhitions  of  tlie  Kcloctic  to  the  support  of 
that  hraiieh  of  the  community  to  which  it  principally,  though  not 
exclusively  appeals  are  these  :  it  is  the  only  periodical  exclu¬ 
sively  devoted  t4»  the  maintenance  of  those  j^reat  principles  poli- 
tinil  and  reli^;ious,  in  which  all  the  denominations  of  orthodox 
Dissenters  are  agreed ;  it  is  the  only  journal  which  avowedly  and 
svstcin;itically  views  g^eneral  liteniture  with  a  reference  to  its  bear- 
in;r  on  religion,  and  which,  on  purely  religious  grounds,  advocates 
the  ijreat  principle  which  is  every  day  assuming;  a  deeper  import, 
ance— the  purely  vt^iuntary  charactvr  tif  all  relig;ion.  On  this  hist 
aivount,  if  on  no  other,  it  should  be  the  object  of  Dissenters  to 
i;ive  this  jiuirnal  the  widest  possible  circulation,  and  the  highest 
|H>ssiblc  tlegree  of  efficiency,  since  nothing  but  discussion, — un¬ 
intermitted,  persevering,  yet  temperate  discussion, — can  bring 
alunit  that  happy  consummation  which  Dissenters  so  devoutly  de- 
dre — the  dissolution  of  the  disgraceful  connexion  between  church 
and  state.  It  has  been,  and  it  will  be,  the  Editor’s  ambition  to 
render  this  journal  an  able  and  efficient  advoctite  of  these  prin- 
cipKs,  and  all  he  asks  of  Dissenters  is  their  energetic  con- 
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Art.  1.  Dissenting  Meeting-Houses,  Return  to  an  Address  of  the 
Honourable  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  22d  March,  1836;  for, 
A  Return  of  the  Number  of  the  Registered  Dissenting  Meeting- 
Houses,  and  Roman  Catliolic  Chapels,  in  England  and  Wales. 
Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  bt*  printed  1  Uh  July,  1836. 
pp.  U 

^pHIS  return  was  made  in  pursuance  of  the  motion  of  the  Hon. 

Arthur  Trevor,  the  Conservative  Member  for  Durham.  If  it 
was  his  object  to  ascertain  cither  the  present  nuniber  of  Dissent¬ 
ing  Meeting-houses  and  Roman  Catliolic  Chapels,  or  the  extent 
of  the  provision  of  religious  instruction  by  them  afforded,  or  the 
strength  of  the  Dissenters,  or  the  increase  of  their  numbers, — in 
regai^  to  any  and  all  of  these  points  of  information,  these  Returns 
are  absolutely  useless.  Some  information,  indeed,  may  be  gleaned 
from  them.  They  exhibit  in  a  striking  light  the  slovenly  manner 
in  which  registration  lias  been  wont  to  lie  conducted,  the  total 
absence  of  uniformity  in  the  system,  and  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
law  in  its  present  shape.  The  order  of  the  House  ap{>ears  to 
have  been  very  variously  understood,  and  in  most  cases  very 
perfunctorily  complied  with.  Some  excellent  specimens  of  com¬ 
plete  tabular  statements  occur  among  them  ;  but  these  serve  only 
to  rend^  more  conspicuous  the  imperfect,  careless,  and  delusive 
character  of  the  greater  part  of  the  returns. 

H'hc  law  requiring  the  registration  of  Dissenting  places  of 
worship,  had  respect,  originally,  to  their  being  exempted  from  the 
))cnal  statutes  against  conventicles,  and  brought  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  magistrate.  The  Toleration  Act  prescribed  the 
registry  and  certification  of  all  places  of  worship  allowed  by  the 
provisions  of  that  statute ;  and  no  congregation  or  assembly  for 
religious  worship,  at  which  are  present  more  than  twenty  persons 
besides  the  immediate  family  and  household  of  the  owner  or  oc- 
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ciipant  of*  llie  Ihhikc  or  premises,  is  |>ermitle(l  or  alloweil  hy  law, 
if  not  duly  certilitMl  under  some  act  or  acts  prior  to  the  52  (ieo. 
III.c.  155;  ‘unless  and  until  the  place  of  meetinj^  shall  have 
lM‘en  or  shall  Ik*  certified  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  to  the  arch¬ 
deacon  of  the  archdeaconry,  or  to  the  justices  of  the  i>eace  at  the 
general  or  quarter  sessions.'  Of  such  places  of  worship  so  certi- 
fieil,  it  is  dirt'cted,  that  reciprocal  returns  shall  be  made  once  in 
the  year  In'tween  the  bishop's  or  archdeacon's  court,  and  the 
quarter  sessions ;  ‘  and  all  such  places  shall  l)c  registered  in  the 
hisho]»'8  or  archdeacon's  court  resiHTtivcly,  and  recorded  at  the 
general  quarter  sessiims,  hy  the  registrar  or  clerk  of  the  ]>eace, 
who  is  ret|uirtHi  to  register  or  record  the  same.' *  Such  is  the 
law.  How  faithfully  its  directions  have  been  complied  with, 
will  be  s<*en  from  the  following  Returns  from  the  Clerks  of  the 
IVace. 

*  Hi  cks.  I  have  no  record  in  my  ofhee  of  any  licenses  being 
granted  within  the  county  of  Bucks,  for  any  Dissenting  Meeting- 
luMise  or  Homan  Catholic  Chajw*!. — Thomas  Tindal.' 

*  Cl  MSKRi-AND.  None  of  either  description  have  been  licensed  hy 
the  justices,  or  recorded  in  quarter  sessions  for  this  county. 

‘  W.  Hodgson.* 

*  Gloccestcrsiukf.  The  register  in  my  office  of  the  Dissenting 
plai'es  of  worship  commences  in  U>89,  and  ends  in  1800;  in  ana 
iM'tweeii  those  years  the  nuinbtr  of  places  of  worship  registered  w’as 
18<i,  but  Mwir  ftMcr,  though  I  Wlievc  many  have  been  certified  to  the 
Bishop's  or  Archdeacon's  Court,  /fut  I  have  no  aci'onni  of  them, 

*  Hdw  ard  Hloxome,  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Peace.* 

*  HKRrroKnsniHr.  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  number  of 
Disst'iiting  Meeting-houses  in  this  county  of  Hereford,  there  being  no 
entry  of  them  in  tlie  clerk  of  the  pi'ace's  office ;  there  is  one  Roman 
I'atholic  Ch.a|H‘l  at  Hereford  city,  and  another  at  Wt'obley,  in  this 
countv. — John  Cleave.’ 

*  ifERTi'ORDsiukF..  No  Hoiuan  Catholic  Chapel  has  been,  to  my 
knowledge,  licensed  within  the  county  of  Hertford.  Dissenting 
1  haiH'U  are  seldom  registered  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  I  do 
not  find  any  dm'uinent  w  ith  the  records  to  enable  me  to  make,  with 
any  accuracy,  the  return  you  require. — J.  S.  Story.* 

*  1  IvNTiNonoNsniKF.  After  having  made  a  careful  search  among 
the  }ui|H'rs  of  the  late  clerk  of  the  jK’ace,  who  died  in  September  last, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  list  of  licenses  granted  in  such  cases. 
During  the  time  1  have  held  the  office,  none  have  lieen  applied  for. 
I  Indieve  there  is  not  a  Homan  Catholic  chajiel  within  the  county. 

‘Nevill  Day.* 

*  Minni.r.srx.  No  such  houses  or  chapels  have  been  licens^  by 
the  general  or  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  for  Middlesex. 

*  Charles  P.  Allen.* 

•  Beldam’s  Summary,  p.  00. 
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♦  Nottinciiamshire.  There  are  twentv-»ix  lii'ensed  DistHMUiiig 
Meeting-houses  registered  with  me  as  cferk  ol’  tl»e  peace  for  the 
county  of  Nottingham,  but  not  any  Homan  Catholic  Chapel.  The 
number  of  registered  Dissenting  Sfeeiing-houses  al>ove  stated  must 
be  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  in  the  county,  and  probably  the  re¬ 
mainder  may  be  registered  in  the  Archbishop’s  or  Arciuieacon’s 
Courts. — Ddward  Smith  Godfrey.* 

In  these  eight  counties,  including  the  metro]>olitan,  no  attention 
whatever  seems  to  have  bet'n  paid  to  the  record  which  the  law 
directs  to  be  reci})rocHlly  made,  on  the  |)art  of  the  clerks  of  the 
}>eace;  except  in  (ilouccstershire,  where  the  registry  has  !>een 
discontinued  for  seven  and  thirty  years !  Let  us  now  sec  what 
information  is  to  he  obtained  from  the  registrars'  returns. 

•  A  urn  DEACON  KY  CoeUT  OF  lUnKS. 

* ’Fhe  total  numhi'r  of  houses  registered  in  the  saiil  Court  as  placet 
for  religious  worship,  by  Protestant  Dissenters  from  the  Church  of 
Kngland,  is  G02.  No  places  of  worsliip  for  Homan  Catholics  have 
been  registered. — Kdward  Pricliett,  Deputy  Hegistrar.* 

Now  it  will  he  ohscrvixl  that,  of  licensed  places  of  worship 
within  this  county,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  52  Geo. 
III.  c.  155,  the  clerk  of  the  i>eace  has  no  reconl  whatever;  nor 
does  the  registrar's  return  take  notice  of  any  places  certified  to 
the  justices  of  the  ])ence;  yet  it  is  next  to  certain  that  many 
places  of  worship  must  have  been  e*ertificd  at  the  general  or  quar¬ 
ter  session.  The  t<»tal  numl>er  returm'd  must  he  understood  as 
embracing  a  period  of  15H  years;  hut  at  what  time  registered,  to 
w  hat  denomination  the  places  belong,  or  how  many  arc  buildings  set 
a])art  for  public  worship,  the  vague  and  general  statement  does  not 
afford  the  slightest  means  of  ascertaining.  For  the  purjmses  of 
village  teaching,  Sunday  School  instruction,  or  prayer  meetings, 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  exemption  from  disturbance  or 
penalties,  to  license  or  register  many  dwelling-houses,  cottages,  or 
single  ro(»ms,  which  of  course  are  abandoncHi  on  the  erection  or 
])urchase  of  more  convenient  and  separate  buildings,  if  required, 
uT  on  the  change  of  the  occupant.  In  the  diocese  of  Norwich, 
the  number  of  places  registered  in  the  Episcopal  registry  from 
the  year  1751,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  Archdeacon’s  registries 
and  in  the  offices  of  the  several  clerks  of  the  peace,  is  no  fewer 
than  3,.‘I55 ;  but  of  these  a  very  large  proportion  must  lie  places 
of  the  above  description,  and  a  considerable  number  have  doubtless 
lieen  disused  for  religious  pur])ose8.  Of  the  number  registered 
fr(»in  IfiHf)  to  the  record  would  seem  to  have  been  destroy¬ 

ed ;  yet,  of  these,  many  must  still  exist.  It  is  obvious,  there¬ 
fore,  that,  for  statistical  .jmrposes,  the  returns  are  worthlc^:8,  as 
they  enable  us  to  ascertain  neither  how  many  of  the  registered 
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places  arc  now  in  existence,  nor  liow  inanv  of  them  were  ever  ex¬ 
clusively  appropriated  to  religious  worship,  nor  e'en  the  total 
numl>er  acluallv  certifiul  and  reKifeteriHl  in  the  pericKl  s]>eci«ed. 

\\c  have  given  above  the  return  from  the  registrar  of  the 
Archdeaconry  of  llucks,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln.  A  separate 
return  from  the  (onsistory  Court  of  that  diocese,  exhibits  the 
number  of  ‘  houses,  &c.'  registered  as  places  of  worship,  from 
vear  u»  year,  from  UUH)  to  iJi-'to;  taking  no  notice  of  any  prior 
registry,  and  sjKcifyiug  no  other  particulars.  The  ]>laees  rogis- 
t  red  by  tlic  clerks  of  the  peace  do  not  ajipear  to  have  been  re¬ 
turned  to  the  HishojKS  court.  A  beautiful  sj>ecimeu,  this,  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  registration  1 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  actual 
numlter  of  jdaccs  of  worship  within  the  county  ot  llucks,  so  far 
as  ascertainable  from  other  data.  NVe  must  premi.se,  th.at  this  is 
.1  small  and  jhxt  county,  chiefly  agricultural,  and  in  which  both 
agriculture  and  education  are  in  a  backward  state;  the  middle 
class  is  comparatively  small ;  and  the  Dissenting  congregations 
are  ]m)jv^riionablv  less  mimerous  and  influential  than  in  the  ma- 

mifaeturing  eounlies.  'riiere  arc,  in  this  county,  202  parishes, 
comprising  a  jiopulatioii  of  less  than  l,it),0(M).  4'he  ehiirches  and 
eha|K*ls  ot  the  Lstablishment  amount  to  214.  The  Dissenting 
(’ungregalions  .are  as  under. 

Irulepcndents  or  (’ongregalionalists . 22 

llaptisis . 

(’alvinistic  Methodists . 1 

W'esleyans . 25 

Vnakers . H 


lliunc  Mi.ssionary  and  other  Village  Stations 
Koman  (’atholie . 


I  lie  numlH  T  ot  houses  registered  in  the  Archdeacoirs  court  is 
rK)2,  which  m. ay,  or  may  not,  include  the  whole  of  thealmve  12(i. 
Supj'osing  it  to  he  included,  the  ditrcreiicc  between  the  two  nuin- 
Ikts,  4^(>,  Would  be  made  up  of  places  of  worship  cjctinct*^  of 
barns  and  other  buildings  tenumrarily  occupied  for  religious  use, 
.aiul  of  rooms  and  ])rivate  bouses  in  wliich  religious  meetings  may 
have  bt'en  bold,  during  the  lapse  of  150  years.  Whether  the 
.‘‘Cparalc  places  of  Dissenting  worship  were  at  any  time  more  nu- 


I  he  coii^u‘^.ition>  ol  (^oakeis  ueic,  "c  belicNc,  at  one  time, 
inuih  more  luimnods  in  tin.’'  countv. 
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incrous  tlian  at  present,  it  is  impossible  to  asecruin  from  the  dau 
lieforc  us.  In  a  county  so  circumstanced  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  }K)pulation,  the  number  of  rooms  and  private  dwellings  regis- 
tered,  would  l>e  likely  to  form  a  more  than  usually  large  propor* 
tion  of  the  total  numlx^r. 

'Fhe  Dissenting  places  of  worship  are,  it  will  Ik?  seen,  to  those 
of  the  Kstahlishment,  as  about  3  to  5.  'Fhis  includes  indeetl  the 
lluine  Missionary  stations;  hut  many  of  the  churches  and 
cha])els  in  rural  districts  do  not  com])rise  a  larger  numl)cr  of  wor- 
ship))ers  than  attend  those  stations.  On  analysing  the  202 
parishes,  we  shall  liiul  that  a  full  third  of  the  ]K)pulation  is  eon- 
centraunl  in  20  parishes;  leaving  about  100, 0(K)  distributed 
over  the  182  parislies,  which  would  give  only  5o0  to  each  parish. 
'Fhe  average  population  of  more  than  half  the  parishes  oi  Eng* 
land,  however,  is  only  120  souls,  of  whom  it  is  computed  that 
three  tenths  arc  under  ten  years  of  age  •,  and  another  tenth  will 
not  he  too  much  Ui  allow  for  the  sick  and  aged.  Were  we  to  as¬ 
sume,  then,  that  all  the  villagers  go  to  church,  a  ]mpulation  of 
120  woidd  not  furnish  a  congrtyation  of  m(»rc  than  72;  and  one 
of  .5.50,  not  more  than  .*k30.  The  actual  congregations  arc  very 
far  l»elow  the  niimlKTs  that  might  attend.  On  the  other  hand, 
‘  there  arc  scores  of  places  in  tlie  rural  districts,**  remarks  a  com¬ 
petent  authority,  ‘  not  includtHl  in  our  (the  Dissenting)  lists, 
‘  where  the  Gospel  is  preached  to  more  than  00  («)r  70)  |Hjrsons 
‘  weekly.’ +  'Fliesc  calculations  are  important  in  estimating  the 
existing  supply  and  distribution  of  the  means  of  religious  instruc¬ 
tion.  Some  idea  of  the  comparative  sije  and  resjK‘eUd)ility,  or 
religions  zeal,  of  the  several  denominations  in  this  county,  may  Ik; 
obtained  from  the  foll(»wing  statement  of  the  sums  contrdmted  for 
Missionar}'  purposes  in  one  year:  (Gong.  Mag.  for  1835,  p. 
802.) 

Episcopalians,  (iospel  Prop.  Soc.  .  t*70  10 

Ghurch  Missionary  .  571  0 

-  £()47  10 

Nonconformists.  London  Miss.  Soc.  .  .3*19  12 
Wesleyan  ....  132  4 

Haptist . 135  16 

- £60^  12 

.Judging  from  this  statement,  we  should  suppose  the  Independent 
congregations  to  he  the  largest  and  most  respectably  attended, 
and  the  Baptists,  which  arc  more  numerous,  to  Ihj  the  poorest. 
Adding  these  together,  with  the  Wesleyans,  and  not  reckoning 
the  mere  village  out-stations,  we  find  84  congregations  of  non- 

*  Al)oiit  one  seventh  of  the  population  are  scholars  in  .Sunday 
Schools. 

1“  Gnuu.  .Mau^,  Jan.  1  .S3<>.  p.  12. 
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cx>nroni)ikU  raising  for  the  cause  of  propagating  the^  Gospel  in 
other  countries,  in  one  year,  (iOJ/. ;  being  ^be 

average,  for  each  congregation ;  while  they  are  also  at  the  en¬ 
tire  charge  of  supporting  lioth  their  own  places  of  worship  and 
their  own  ministers,  as  well  as  their  village  stations  and  Sunday 
Schools.  The  214  Churches  and  ('Impels  of  the  Kstahlishmcnt 
raise  547^  *  ^bich  is  not  more  than  3/.  from  each.  And  yet  the 
Episcopalians  are  said  to  |)os8e88  more  than  39  fortieths  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country  ! 

We  shall  now  give,  as  another  specimen  of  these  returns, 
those  which  relate  to  the  metropolitan  diocese. 

‘  DIOCRSK  OP  LONDON. 

‘  The  numlier  of  Dissenting  meeting-houses  registered  in  the  Re¬ 
gistry  of  the  diocese  of  l^ondon,  from  the  Ist  of  January  1852,  to  the 
5Ut  of  Decoiiiher  1855,  both  inclusive,  amounts  to  140. 

*  The  Dissenting  meeting-houses  registered  in  the  Registries  of  the 
archdeaconries  within  the  diocese  and  at  the  cpiarter  sessions  are  not 
included  herein,  as  the  undersigned  is  unable  to  make  an  ollicial 
return  thereof. 

‘  The  undersigned  begs  also  to  state  that  he  is  not  in  ^lossession  of 
any  record  or  document  which  would  enable  him  to  make  a  return  of 
the  number  of  registered  Dissenting  meeting-houses  actually  used  as 
such  at  the  present  time,  as  the  Act  of  Parliament  relating  thereto 
does  not  require  the  registration  to  be  renewed  when  once  made,  nor 
any  notice  to  be  given  in  the  Registry  of  the  diocese  of  the  disuse  of 
any  such  Dissenting  meeting-house. 

*  The  undersigned  is  unable  to  make  any  return  as  to  the  number 
of  Roman  Catholic  chapels  within  the  diocese. — 

‘  John  Shepherd,  Deputy  Registrar.* 

Wc  have  already  given  the  return  fn>m  the  clerk  of  the  peace 
for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  which  is— Al/.  Among  the  returns 
from  the  Town  Clerks  of  the  Cities  and  Towns  Corporate,  we  find 
the  following : — 

‘LONDON  AND  SOl'TIIWARK. 

*  City  of  London  :  Dissenting  meeting-houses,  one  ;  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  chapels,  one. 

‘  Town  and  Borough  of  Southwark :  Dissenting  meeting-houses, 
one  ;  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  none.* 

These  are,  indeed,  extraordinary  returns.  No  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  are  registered  either  in  the  Diocesan  Registry^  of  London, 
or  in  that  of  Winchester,  (which  includes  Surrey,)  or  in  the  re¬ 
cords  of  the  Middlesex  sessions,  or  in  those  of  the  metropolis ; 
and  yet,  in  the  (  atholic  Directory,  we  find  enumerated  no  fewer 
than  nineteen  Roman  Catholic  places  of  worship  in  or  near  Lon¬ 
don  •,  e,rclusire  of  the  six  chajKds  connected  with  the  Spanish, 


*  ^  ^Isfy  s»  Moorficlds ;  St.  Patrick’s,  Sutton-street,  Soho  ; 
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French,  Belgian,  Bavarian,  Austrian,  and  Sardinian  embassies. 
These,  with  twelve  of  the  nineteen  others,  are  supported  by  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

The  best  account  we  have  seen  of  the  numl>er  of  Dissenting 
places  of  worship  in  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs,  is  that  which 
was  given  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Congregational  Magasine  for 
1832.  As  the  metropolis  now  extends  into  four  counties  and 
three  dioceses,  the  reouisite  data  are  to  be  gathered  from  widely 
scattered  sources ;  and  great  credit  is  due  to  the  Editor  for  the 
labour  and  pains  hestowt^  upon  that  valuable  document.  Avail¬ 
ing  himself  of  the  imaginary  circle  drawn  in  the  admirable  papers 
prefixed  to  the  Population  Returns  for  1831,  which  incluaes  all 
the  parishes  whose  churches  are  situated  within  eight  miles  of  St. 
Paurs  cathedral,  he  proceeds  to  ascertain  how  many  places  of 
public  worship  of  all  Protestant  denominations  are  contiuned 
within  that  circle.  The  result  is  as  follows  : — 

Episcopal  churches  and  chapels . 262 

Presbyterian  chapels.  Orthodox  .  .  12 

Unitarian  . .  •  .  10 

-  22 

Independent  or  Congregational  ....  110 

Baptist . .  '  .  ’  .  61 

Wesleyan  or  Arminian  Methodist  ...  ^5 


Calvinistic  Methodist . 24 

Quakers .  6 

United  Brethren  or  Moravian .  1 

Foreign  Protestant  churches . 13 

-  312 

Roman  Catholic  chapels .  23 

Synagogues .  6 


603 

Since  then,  several  additional  churches  and  Dissenting  chapels 
have  been  opened ;  and  omissions  have  been  detected  in  the  list. 
In  the  last  list  of  Baptist  churches  published  by  the  Baptist  Union, 
the  number  within  the  above  circuit  amounts  to  seventy-five. 
Altogether,  the  chapels  of  Dissenting  Protestants  may  be  safely 
computed  at  340 :  adding  to  this  the  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 

Trinity  Church,  Bermondsey ;  Virginia-street,  Ratcliffe-highway ;  Pop¬ 
lar;  Romney  Terrace,  Marsham-street;  Cadogan  Terrace,  Sloane-sU; 
street;  Holland-street,  Kensington ;  King-street;  Hammersmith; 
Brook  Green  House,  Hammersmith  ;  Clarendon-sauare,  Sdmerstown ; 
Holly  Place,  Hampstead;  Chapel  Place,  Tottenham;  Maize  Hill, 
Greenwich;  Woolwich;  Stratford;  Acton;  Isleworth;  Richmond. 
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and  taking  the  Epiat-opal  churches  and  chapels  at  270,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  place*  of  worship  provided  by  the  Established  Church  will 
lie,  as  comparcil  wiili  those  supporteil  by  the  people,  only  as  3 

to  4.  ,1  .  ‘ 

In  estimating,  however,  the  extent  of  church  accominodation 

thus  provided,  it  is  nt'ccssarv  to  take  into  account  the  capacity  of 
the  buildings,  and  their  local  distribution.  In  re.spect  to  dimen¬ 
sions,  the  churches  are  for  the  most  part  fitted  to  contain  mucfi 
larger  congregations  than  the  Dissenting  chajicls.  Hut  this  ad¬ 
vantage  is  very  greatly  Iwlanct^d  by  the  circumstance,  that  the 
older  churches  are  thickly  planteil  in  the  city  parishes,  which 
have  been  decreasing  in  resident  population,  and  very  thinly 
scattered  over  the  teeming  suburlwin  districts.  Wc  arc  indebted 
to  the  same  valuable  document  for  the  following  view  of  the 
churches  and  chaj)cls  arranged  under  the  several  grand  divisions 
of  the  mctrujH>lis. 


llou«c«. 
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Thus,  it  will  Ik;  st'cn  that,  in  the  p<H>rest  of  the  lioroughs,  the 
'Tower  Hamlets,  in  which  only  23,137  houses  out  of  the  f)f>,777 
it  contains  were  assessed  to  the  house-tax, — there  are  sixty -eight 
Dissenting  cha)H;ls  and  hut  twenty-two  churches ;  while,  in  the 
city  of  Westminster,  the  richest  of  the  metropolitan  districts, 
there  are  thirty  Episcopal  churches  and  chaficls,  and  but  seven¬ 
teen  Dissenting  chapels.  ‘It  will  he  tauntingly  said,'  remarks 
the  Editor  of  the  C’ongregational  Magazine,  after  pointing  out 
this  fact,  ‘  'True,  Disaeiiterism  will  not  suit  the  refined  and 
‘  wealthy  portions  of  the  community,  such  as  inhabit  West- 
‘  minster.  It  may  be  so;  but  let  us  ask,  what  is  the  professed 
‘  design  of  an  ceclesiastical  Establishment.  Is  it  to  provide  stately 
‘  templn  for  religious  fashionables?  Or  rather,  is  it  not  to 

*  Chritiianiie  the  hulk  of  the  community  ?  Here  it  utterly  fails. 

*  lu  costly  temples  arc  multiplied  to  meet  the  taste  of  the  sons 

*  of  rank  and  fashion,  while  those  of  the  anvil  and  the  loom  are 

*  left  tc  '-be  teaching  of  the  sectaries,  teaching  which  they  value, 
‘  and  which  they  support  too,  while  their  titled  betters  tax  the 
‘  community  to  uphold  their  favoured  priesthood.'* 


C'ong.  Mag.  1832,  p.  822. 
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In  fact,  upon  the  .EatahliahniMH  ijrataoit  wkiAa  tWe  Diaaaoun^ 
teachem  are  found  most  numuroua  where  there  it  the  larji^t 
population  to  require  their  services,  the  peroehud  cki^  are  meet 
numerous  where  the  l)cnctices  are  rich  enough  to  support  resident 
incumbents  with,  their  curates,  or  in  the  vieiMy  of  collegiate  and 
cathedral  establiehments.  .  For  inslencei,  in  the  diocese  of  Win¬ 
chester,  while  the  Southwark  parishes,  which  cover  about  600,000 
acres,  with  a  dense  ]>opulation  of  134,000,  huvt  onl)^  nine  or  ten 
))arochial  ministers ;  Lambeth,  with  154,000,  has  only  eleven ; 
and  Portsea,  with  42,000  souls,  only  four :  the  average  provision 
in  other  ports  of  the  diocese  is  one  clergyman  to  every  1000  of 
tlie  population,  or  more  than  nine  times'  the  pnopoiuon  found  in 
the  boroughs*  Thus,  while  the  Esiahlishnieitt  Ima  provided 
twentydive  ministers  for  330,000  souls,  for  the  romaining  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  diocewv  amounting  to  about  500,000,  U  baa  provided 
upwards  of  500  oiAciaiting  clergy  !  Again,  in  Devonshire,  con¬ 
taining  a  population  of  about  half  a  million,  the  churchot  and 
chapels  of  the  Estahliahment  are  400  in  number,  those  of  the 
other  denominations  being  only  247 ;  but  in  Laacashire,  the 
(xipuladon  of  which  amounts  to  nearly  1,400,000,  the  Establish¬ 
ment  numbers  only  292  churches  and  chapels,  and  the  other 
denominations  have  514.  In  Norfolk,  thwehorchea  ami  t  chapels 
of  the  Establishment  are  699,  for  a  population  under  lM/)00^ 
the  number  of  Dissentrng  congregations  is  195.  Rut  in  Northum¬ 
berland,  the  population  being  223,000,  the  EstabKshed^  chnrchhs 
and  chapeb  are  only  97t  and  those  of  other  denominationaf  are 

137. 

It  is  evident,  then,  thas  the*  extreme  inecpiality  oiihs  parochial 
provision,  based  as  it  is,  not  on  the  wants  of  the  popilation,  but 
upon  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  renders  it  iroppsetbie  to  take 
any  general  average  as  a  true  .representation  of  the  working  of 
the  system.  We  shaU  now  give,  in  further  illuatmion  of  the 
comparative  number  of  churches  and  chapels,  and  other  placet  of 
worship,  in  our  large  towns,  the  ecclesiastical  itnUitics  of  Liver¬ 
pool  and  Nottingham,  in  contrast  with  Winobeaser  and  8t. 
Albans.  The  return  from  the  Town  Clerk  of  Liverpool  is  as 
follows: — 

*  Licensed^  Dissenting  ineeting-hoiises  .  .  . 

Licensed  Roman  CathoUc  chapels.  ...  4 


This  return  does  not,  however,  Include  thal  jNirt  of  the  hbf&CiM 
which  was  added  to  the  ancient  limits  by  tHe  Municipal  Cotpdn- 
tien  Act.  TKe  actual  number  of  places  of  worship  in  the  Bbrou^ 
is  as  under : — 


VOI..  I. 


c 


Kpi»copil  churches  ami  chapelt  • 
Prctbytciian  placet  of  worthip .  . 

Independent  do.  .....  . 

BaptiHt . 

Caivinistic  Melhoditt  .  •  •  • 

Wetleyan  Metboditt . 

Homan  Catholic . 

Miscellaneous . 


An  estimate  of  the  average  attendance,  which  we  may  receive 
at  an  approximation  to  the  fact,  gives  the  following  result : 

Church  of  England  .  .  .  WSdKX) 

Disseuting  congregations.  . 

Human  Catholic  ....  12dK)0  (communicants.) 

'I'his  does  not,  wc  presume,  include  the  children  in  the  Sunday 
Schools;  vix.  fiCKH)  in  those  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
upwards  of  13,(K)0  in  those  of  other  communions. 

The  return  from  the  Town  Clerk  of  Nottingham  is  as  under : 

*  Nine  licensed  Dissenting  meeting-houses,  and  one  licensed  itonruin 
Catliolic  chapel. 

*  i'here  are,  also,  not  found  to  be  licensed,  thirteen  other  Dissenting 
meeting-houses. — II.  Enheld.' 

I'he  actual  number  of  places  of  worship  of  all  denominationa  it 
thus  stated  in  a  Nottingham  journal: — 

Fpisco}Nd  churches  and  chapels ....  5 

Independent . d 

Haptists . 4  *5  4 

Methotlists . 5  =v; 

Sandemanians,  Huntingtonians,  S we-  j  i  v 
denlmrgtans,  Unitarians  .  .  .  J 

Quakers . 1  w 

Homan  Catholics . 1 

—  20 

The  five  churches  are  sup|)oscd  to  contain  5800  people,  of 
whom  3^)0  are  communicants.  The  Dissenting  places  of  worship 
number  12,000  in  congr^aUons,  and  4534  in  actual  membership. 
This  is  exclusive  of  OJSo  Sunday-school  scholars,  of  whom  1678 
are  in  schools  belonging  to  the  Established  Church,  and  5048  in 
tlu>se  lielonging  to  the  Dissenters.  Divine  worship  is  also  con¬ 
ducted  every  Sunday  in  the  chief  parish  work-house,  which  con- 
taiued  at  the  time  of  the  estimate  aix)ut  400  persons ;  also,  in  both 
the  hospitals  and  in  the  prisons ;  so  that  the  total  number  of 
those  who  attend  public  worship  may  amount  to  about  25,000 
perv>ns,  or  half  the  total  population.  Three-tenths,  or  15,000. 


•  Jtflr  tt, 
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miiy  be  allowed  for  infktda,  womert  confined  by  child-biTtli,  the 
Hick,  the  afi^  aod  infrmi,  ntirae*  and  others  occnpled  in  the  care 
them,  and  servants  led  in  charipe  of  the  house.  And  one- fifth, 
or  shout  10,0d0  it  is  supposed,  wnfully  neglect  Divine  worship. 
'Fhe  return  from  the  Town  Clerk  of  Winchester  is  as  under : — 

‘  The  luimher  of  licensed  Dissenting  chapels  in  this  city  are  as 
under  ;  vis.  an  Independent  meeting-honse  ;  Wesleyan  chapel ;  Rap- 
tist  meetinif-house  ;  Roman  Catholic  chapel.* 

Resides  the  cathedral,  Winchester  contains  eight  churches,  the 
]X)pulation  being  87f>7* 

St.  Albans  contains  four  parish  churches  for  a  population  of 
less  than  5<I00.  There  is  an  Independent  place  of  worship,  a 
Maptist^  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  and  an  old  Prcslyterian  meeting- 
house,  which,  havin|^  fallen  into  the  hands  of  tne  ITnitarians,  is 
without  a  congregation.  We  shall  now  throw  the  details  relating 
to  these  four  places  into  a  tabular  form,  to  enable  our  readers  to 
sec  at  a  glance  the  vast  disparity  in  the  ecclesiastical  provision. 


Liverpool  . 

Popalation. 

.  lavioo 

Estab.  Church. 

29 

1  to  every  57OO 

OiMcn.  ChMwb. 

Nottingham 

.  oOjOO 

r> 

1  to  every  10,100 

20 

Winchester 

8,HOO 

9 

1  to  every  9fW) 

4 

St.  Albans  . 

4,800 

4 

1  to  every  1200 

4 

From  this  it 

will  be  seen,  that  it 

is  not  the  want  of  church 

room  that  has  led  to  the  erection  of  Dissenting  places  of  worship, 
the  provision  being  as  redundant  in  some  towns  and  country 
parts,  as  it  is  deficient  in  others.  We  shall  give  one  morf^roof 
ot*  the  extreme  want  of  all  due  proportion  between  the  means  of 
public  instniction  furnished  In^  the  Fstahlishment  and  the  popu¬ 
lation  ;  taken  from  a  recent  work  by  the  Rev.  W.  Thom,  on  **  The 
Union  of  Church  and  State,*”  which  we  hope  very  shortly  to 
notice.  Of  the  10,fi9R  parishes  in  Englana  and  Wales,  the 
Author  remarks,  there  are  with  a  population  not  above  fifry 
in  each  ;  1907  with  a  population  under  100;  66B1  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  under  .*100  in  each  ;  and  9000  with  a  population  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  .500.  In  the  first  class  of  parishes,  the  average  popula¬ 
tion  will  be  about  forty ;  in  the  second,  about  seventy-five ;  in  the 
third,  about  ^200;  in  the  fourth,  about  400. 

‘  .Vow  if,  in  those  parishes  which  contain  less  than  100  Inhabitants 
each,  we  suppose  one  half  to  attend  the  church  regularly  ;  and  a 
third  of  the  population  in  those  where  it  ranges  between  that  number 
and  500,  we  shall  have  the  following  results : — 


C'h«irrh»*.  Av«f«f«  Total. 

7,17  20  14,740 

1170  1.4,460 

1774  67  310,858 

2310  134  310,716 


0000 


77 


680,80 1 


fit  now  (i«A)  1^  couuijiiiig  MiO^  cium:h«is  juul 

cU«iieU  of  MM ;  Vid  the  quei tiou  im  how  mauy  ^ternoDs  on  an  average 
at^a  them.  To  anawer  it,  our  data  are  limited.  It  appears  that 
the  reUgiout  city  of  Bristol  haa  uventv-six  churclies,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  185  to  eacli ;  and  Colchester,  fifteen  churches,  with 
about  118  each*.  If,  therefore,  wr  estimate  the  whole  at  400  each, 
it  will  he  the  full  extent  of  the  hearers  in  these  !i800  places  of  wor¬ 
ship.  Wc  have  then  to  add  1,1  <0,000  to  the  680,804  who  attend 
in  the  smalliT  parishes,  making  a  total  ot  1 ,808,804.' —  Tkom,  p.  4<6. 

Taking  the  total  at  two  millions,  this  attendance  would  repre¬ 
sent  a  jninulatiun  of  nearly  double  that  amount,  allowing  only  for 
those  unaW  to  attend,  for  infants,  and  fiir  children  in  the  schools, 
nut  reckoned ;  hut,  as  the  actual  attendance  cannot  be  supposed 
to  come  at  all  near  to  what  it  ought  to  be,  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
|K>se  that  an  aggregate  of  two  millions  of  bearers  must  he  taken  as 
representing  at  least  five  millions  of  souls.  The  data  upon  which 
Mr.  ITiorn  builds  bis  calculation  of  the  number  of  attendants  in 
Ntmconfurmisl  places  of  worship,  would  seem  to  warrant  the  be¬ 
lief  that  they  approach  to  three  millions  and  a  half  ;  represent¬ 
ing  a  population  of,  say,  six  millions.  We  should  be  glad  to 
believe  that  only  a  twelfth  of  the  population  are  to  be  considered 
as  btdungiug  to  no  deuominatiuii,  through  their  wilful  and  athe¬ 
istic  neglect  of  all  religious  observances.  That  more  than  one 
half  of  those  who  attend  divine  worship  are  indebted  to  the  means 
of  religious  instruction  provided  and  maintained  by  voluntary 
contributions,  inde^nidcutly  of  the  Establishment,  is  a  conclusion 
which  cannot,  wc  tViuL,  be  reasonably  controverted. 

We  must  now  hasten  to  conclude  this  article  with  a  few  general 
observations. 

In  the  first  place,  to  advert  to  the  Parliamcntar)’  document 
which  has  suggested  these  inmiiries ;  it  is  a  somewhat  startling 
fact,  that,  of  the  registration  ot  a  very  large  proportion  of  Dis- 
K'uttng  places  of  worship,  no  legal  evidence  would  appear  to  be 
extant.  The  condition  upon  ^lich  the  protection  of  the  civil 
magistrate  is  guarantecil  to  them  as  lawful  assemblies,  has  been, 
we  prcwuine,  in  general,  complied  with  ;  but  the  courts  to  which 
the  registry  has  lieen  entrusted,  having  no  motive  to  concern  them¬ 
selves  in  a  matter  affecting  only  the  interests  of  sectaries  and 
schismatics,  have  shewn  a  supreme  contempt  for  the  law  which 
iin|K)Si'il  u|H»n  them  the  duty  of  preserving  the  record ;  nor  does 

•  Bristol  has  iwi'iuy-six  churches  for  a  population  of  60,000  ;  Col¬ 
chester,  fifteen  for  16,000.  In  the  former  there  are  twenty-two  Dis¬ 
senting  chapels,  in  the  latter,  sixteen. 

t  The  total  number  of  the  Bresbyterian,  Independent#,  and  Baptist 
congri'gatioDH,  we  sliould  sup|K»se,  cannot  be  less  than  1,250,000; 
that  of  the  WeRlewins  and  other  Metliodists  must  exceed  1,650,000. 
The  Roman  Catholics,  wc  fear,  are  more  than  half  a  million. 
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tbeie  a|>pMr  to  be  a  aiagie  iMMoe  mi  irkich  the  eoclMMlioal 
rcgiBtrarf  and  the  derkt  of  die  peace  have  ceaipKed  with  the 
enactment  which  directs  rectprocal  annual  vetumo.  Ualess«  there¬ 
fore,  the  original  certificate  of  registry  shall  have  been  preserved 
by  the  trustees  or  minister  of  the  place  of  worship,  it  will  be  found 
next  to  impossible,  in  a  great  miyority  of  cases,  to  ascertain  the 
fact,  that  such  place  has  been  oertified  or  Itoenaed  according  to 
law.  This  may  prove  to  be  of  serious  mooaventenoe,  since  it  is 
necessary  to  certify  under  the  1  Will*  and  Mary,  a*  1.  c.  18,  and 
the  52  Geo.  111.  c.  155,  in  order  to  indict  or  reooeer  on  ihe  Riot 
Acty  which  requires  registration  under  the  fonner  statute.  More> 
over,  all  persons  teaching  or  preaching  in  uncertified  placet,  are 
.still  subject  to  penalties ;  and  religious  aasomldica  in  auch  uncer¬ 
tified  places  arc  unlawful  conventicles.  In  case  of  information 
l)cing  laid,  it  would  he  necessary  to  prove  a  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  act  exempting  the  party  from  such  liability*  This 
being  the  case,  Protestant  Dissenters  have  great  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  gross  and  wilful  nef^ligence  on  the  pan  of  the  regis¬ 
trars  and  clerks  of  the  peace  which  these  returns  have  brought  to 
light.  Some  legislative  remedy  would  seom  to  be  imperatively 
demanded  in  order  to  protect  Disaentera  against  the  consequences 
of  this  neglect.  Either  the  penal  statutes  against  conventicles, 
hitherto  only  conditionally  repealed,  should  l)e  absolutely  and  OQm*^ 
pletely  abrogated, — which  we  should  certainly  deem  thelnfst  course, 
— or,  a  new  system  of  certifying  and  registering  Dissenting  places 
of  worship  ought  to  be  adopted.  Nor  do  we  see  any  objection  to 
requiring  that  every  plaee  of  worship  now  in  use  should  be  forth¬ 
with  certified  to  the  several  clerks  of  the  peace,— or  to  the  super¬ 
intendent  registrars  uinier  the  new  Registration  Act,  to  whom  the 
ecclesiastical  registrars  would  douhtlcM  be  glad  to  relinquish  this 
somewhat  unpalatable  part  of  their  official  duty.  Wo  trust  that 
this  subject  will  be  taken  up  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament. 

Our  next  observation  relates  to  the  fiagraot  injustice  of  making 
that  large  portion  of  the  community  who  attend  upon  and  support 
the  public  worship  of  the  Nonconformist  denominations,  cootriMle, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  inaintenanoe  of  the  public  worship 
in  the  Episcopal  churches  and  chapels.  Such  persons  voluntarily 
l)ear  much  more  than  their  share  of  the  general  expense  of  pubHe 
religious  instruction  ;  and  in  whatever  light  the  xealous  exertions 
of  the  Dissenters  may  be  viewed  by  the  High-churchman  who 
clings  to  the  Divine  right  of  E}>i8copacy,  or  by  the  stickler  for 
the  authority  of  the  State  in  matters  of  religioD,  the  Government 
and  the  nation  at  large  are  under  Inoalcuiable  obligations  to  the 
expansive  energy  ana  elasticity  of  those  principles  which  have 
grappled  with  popular  ignorance,  formalism,  and  irreligion,  and 
called  into  existence  this  vast  moral  apparatus ;  so  simple, 
though  apparently  so  complicated, — at  once  spontaneous  and  ssM^ 
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<uitAiDed,  acUpting  iuclf  to  all  cUum  and  condition*,  yet  haying 
neither  the  dangerous  and  combuitibie  character  of  fanadcisni, 
nor  the  degrading  inHuence  of  spiritual  despotism  iwd  pricstcraA. 
We  say  nothing  here  of  the  fundamental  objection  against  an 
ecclesiastical  Esublishment,  that  it  is  the  antagonist  of  these 
principles,  ^lany  |)erson8  imagine  that  the  two  systems  might 
be  rendered  auxiliary  to  each  other;  and  some  advocates  of 
Ktublishmenu  go  so  far  as  to  admit  that  Dissent  has  its  use  in 
keeping  the  church  from  utter  stagnation.  Without  stopping  to 
controvert  these  positions,  we  must  contend,  that  Dissenters  have 
set  an  example  to  the  churchmen  of  the  Establishment  in  8up]M)rt- 
ing  their  own  religious  institutions,  which  the  wealthier  portion  of 
the  nation  ought  to  be  ashamed  not  to  follow  ;  and  that  they  have 
also  fairly  ana  nobly  earned  an  exemption  from  all  charges  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  churches  and  cha|xds  of  the  State  ('hurch,  by  creat¬ 
ing  a  supplementary  provision,  almost  c^ual  in  extent,  and 
6U|>erior  in  efliciency, — in  fact,  such  as  is  preferred  by,  and 
sudices  for,  one  half  of  the  |K)pulation.  To  exact  from  Dissenters 
a  church-rate  under  these  circumstances,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
ungenerous,  uiu^quitable,  and  disgraceful  to  Episcopalians.  It 
has  justly  bei'ii  remarked,  that  tney  can  shew  eight  thousand 
arguments  against  this  grievance.  Strange,  that  places  of  wor¬ 
ship  and  religious  institutions  which  cost  the  State  nothing, 
should,  on  that  very  account,  lie  deemed  less  entitled  to  its  favour  ! 
— that  it  should  lie  imputed  as  almost  a  crime,  that  the  Dissent¬ 
ing  instruction  is,  as  regards  the  public  burtiens,  cost-free  ! 

The  injustice  of  taxing  the  Dissenters  for  the  support  of  the 
Estahlishment  is,  however,  uns|>eakably  aggravated  by  its  lieing 
made  a  demand,  on  the  |>art  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  homage.  The  Church  Hate  differs  from  all  (iovern- 
inent  taxes  in  this  respect ;  that  it  is  levied,  not  by  authority  of 
Parliament,  nor  with  consent  of  the  Commons,  nor  by  order  of 
the  civil  magistrate,  but  by  the  fictitious  and  usur]>ed  authority  of 
‘  the  Act/a,'  under  penalty  of  excommunication,  the  ])arish  vestry 
acting  as  the  mere  instrument  of  the  ecclesiastical  court.  The 
power  delegated  to  vestries  composed  of  bigoted  and  over-bearing 
churchmen,  to  impose  a  heavy  rate  upon  their  fellow  parishioners 
of  other  communions,  for  the  pur])ose  of  adorning  the  structure, 
raising  a  steeple,  or  purchasing  ‘  church  luxuries,' •  is  as  odious 


•  The  following^  case  is  mentioned  in  “  The  Patriot”  of  Nov.  7, 
•  In  the  {Kirish  of  Sattron  Ualden,  Essex,  upwards  of  twenty  years 
ago,  the  church  having  undergone  rc|>airs,  8000/.  was  Imrrowed  by 
the  parish,  and  |>aid  oft  by  Church-rates.  Towards  this,  for  twenty 
yvars,  the  Inde|)ondent  Nlinister  )>aid  his  cpiota,  in  common  with 
other  Dissenting  |)arishioncrs.  This  sum  l>eing  )>aid  oft’,  an  organ 
and  organ-loft  were  provided  at  a  very  heavy  charge:  of  this  also 


a  sort  of  petty  despotism  as  can  well  be  imagined.  And  it  is 
monstrous,  that,  after  being  delivered  from  the  yoke  and  ban  of 
their  ecclesiastical  enemy,  Prela^,  by  the  repeal  of  every  penal 
statute  forbidding  the  free  exercise  ot  their  religious  rights  and 
duties.  Dissenters  should  yet  be  liable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  its 
obsolete  inquisitorial  courts,  and  forced  in  any  way  to  acknowledge 
demands  and  mandates  issuing  from  an  authority  altogether 
foreign  to  the  (%mstitution,  and  involving  the  most  intmerant 
usurpation  upon  the  rights  of  conscience. 

Hut  let  us  suppose  the  Church-rates  abolished,  and  the  Dis¬ 
senters  entirely  relieved  from  any  share  in  the  cost  of  maintaining 
churches  which  their  ministers  arc  not  allowed  to  occupy,  and 
religious  services  of  which  they  decline  to  avail  themselves  :  will 
they  be  satisfied  with  the  redress  of  this  grievance  ?  Our  reply 
to  this  question  shall  be  explicit.  They  will  be  sntiefied  with 
nothing  nhort  of  the  recognition  of  thoee  prifwipies  upon  which ^ 
in  resisting:  thin  ecclesiastieol  impost^  they  take  their  utand. 

Those  principles  resolve  themselves  into  two  main  proposi¬ 
tions, — one  relating  to  their  full  and  absolute  equality  as  cititens, 
the  other  to  the  equal  validity  of  their  public  ministry.  With 
regard  to  the  former,  to  acquiesce  in  any  condition  short  of  a  com¬ 
plete  equality  with  the  members  of  the  Establishment  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  and  in  the  favour  of  the  State,  would  be,  it  has  been 
remarked,  ‘  to  plead  guilty  to  imputations  which  they  indignantly 
'  disclaim,  and  to  submit  to  a  stigma  such  as  can  justly  attach 
‘  only  to  the  character  of  political  offenders.’  In  the  eye  of  the 
law.  Dissenters  and  Churchmen  are  now  equal.  There  are  still 
found  partisans  of  Episcopacy,  indeed,  who  contend,  that  Non¬ 
conformity,  though  no  longer  punishable  by  statute  law,  has  not 
ceased  to  be  criminal ; — that  the  State,  in  tolerating  Dissent, 
does  not  sanction  it ; — that  Dissenters  are,  and  can  be,  only  half 
Englishmen.  And,  in  the  spirit  of  these  intolerant  assumptions, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  oerpetuate  the  vicious  legislation 
which  distinguished  between  Church  of  England  men  and  Dis¬ 
senting  Protestants  as  two  distinct  castes.  This  was  manifest  in 
the  debates  upon  the  new  Marriages  Bill,  and  in  the  degrading 
alterations  introduced  into  that  valuable  and  important  measure 

the  Dissenting  Minister  was  compelled  to  pay  his  share,  which  he  did 
without  murmuring.  But  now  the  same  parochial  authorities  deter¬ 
mined  to  erect  a  steeple  at  the  cost  of  nearly  3000/.  more.  And  the 
quota  of  the  Independent  Minister,  to  meet  this  new  charge,  was  not 
less  than  forty  poundt.  On  removing  from  the  parudi,  he  was  com¬ 
pelled,  owing  entirely  to  the  several  heavy  rates,  to  let  the  house  be 
had  occupied,  for  ten  guineas  less  per  annum  than  be  bad  given  for 
it ;  so  that,  in  efiect,  though  now  residing  in  another  county,  be  is 
still  paying  towards  the  steeple  of  Saffron  Walden  I* 
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by  the  Tory  party  in  the  IIoii«e  of  Peers.  In  the  same  spirit, 
the  admi»ioa  of  Dissenters  to  University  honours,  has  been 
fiercely  and  arro^tly  opposed  by  the  same  party.  The  oppo¬ 
sition  raised  against  the  new  Metro)K>litan  University,  and  the 
volley  of  outrageous  abuse  with  which  the  announcement  of  the 
appointments  under  the  new  Charter  has  been  received  by  the 
myrmidons  of  the  press  in  the  Conservative  interest,  indicate 
too  strongly  to  be  mistaken,  the  rancorous  jealousy  which  the 
Established  Church  still  cherishes  towards  those  who,  in  spite  of 
her  canons  and  anathemas,  have  advanced  to  their  present  posi¬ 
tion  of  legal  equality  and  political  influence.  That  jealousy  has, 
in  some  instances,  put  on  a  form  of  o|>en  hostility  towards  all  who 
frequent  Dissenting  worship;  and,  in  the  last  Number  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,  the  base  and  iinnotent  threat  is  held  out,  in 
t^  name  of  the  gentry  and  clergy  of  the  Establishment,  of  having 
recourse  to  erchutive  dealing.  Now,  can  it  l>e  expected  that  Dis¬ 
senters  will  patiently  endure  tliese  proceedings  ?  To  what  pur¬ 
pose  has  the  Legislature  repealed  every  penal  enactment  against 
the  free  exercise  of  their  worship,  and  extended  the  protection  of 
the  State  to  their  chapels,  and  recognised  tlie  functions  of  their 
pastors  and  teachers,  and  abrogated  every  disqualihcation  for  civil 
offices  and  municipal  honours,  which  formerly  attached  to  Non¬ 
conformists,  if,  after  all,  the  Church  is  to  have  the  power  of  treaU 
ing  them  as  culprits  and  offenders,  or  as  citizens  of  an  inferior 
caste  ?  The  injustice  and  op]>re86ion  which  had  the  form  and 
sanction  of  Law,  they,  as  subjects  of  the  Government,  submitted 
to  without  resistance,  till  they  could  obtain  redress  from  the 
Sovereign  Authority.  Rut,  if  the  Kstahlishment  is  to  he  made  a 
means  of  perpetuating  nos/  distinctions  which  the  Legislature 
has  abolished, — an  engine  of  intolerance  towards  those  against 
whom  neither  tlie  law  of  the  land  nor  the  law’  of  God  warrants 
any  charge  affecting  their  social  obligations, — if  the  clergy  are  to 
make  this  pernicious  use  of  their  connexion  with  the  State,  to 
foment  feuds  in  every  parish,  and  make  war  u|)on  popular  rights 
and  interests, — what  wonder  that  all  who  wish  well  to  the  peace  of 
society  should  desire  to  see  the  entire  system  swept  away  as  a 
moral  nuisance  ?  Whatever  benefits  may  be  supposed  to  accrue 
from  the  Establishment,  as  a  system  of  public  instruction,  are, 
under  such  circumstances,  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  in¬ 
jury  done  to  the  cause  of  religion  by  the  conduct  of  its  professed 
Ministers. 

In  thus  contending  for  a  complete  social,  equality.  Dissenter^ 
are  roprrseotod  as  being  actuatediby  a  spirit  of  ambition^  If  so.  It 
is  an  honourable  ambition,  the  absence  of  which  would  render  them 
contemptible  and  unworthy  of  the  privileges  they  enjoy.  Better 
fiir  that  they  should  at  once  renounce  their  principles,  than  admit 
that  they  are  such  as  a  State  ought  barely  to  tolerate,  aiid^^ilhiok 
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the  Church  does  well  to  discountenauce.  The  truth  ia,  that  too 
little  of  this  proper  public  spirit,  rather  than  an  excess  of  has 
characteriied  the  modern  Dissenters,  who,  not  being  called  to 
suffer  directly  for  conscience  sake,  and  having  little  to  ask  for  at 
the  hands  of  the  Government,  have  relaxed  in  that  stern  opposition 
to  sacerdotal  intolerance  which  distinguished  the  conduct  of  their 
pious  forefathers.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  wish  to  see  revived  the 
bitterness  of  polemical  animosity  which  characterized  the  struggle 
l>etween  prelacy  and  nonconformity  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts. 
But  the  position  taken  by  the  High  Church  clergy  at  the  present 
moment,  the  resuscitation  of  that  mongrel  Protestantism  which 
calls  itself  Anglicanism,  and  avows  its  preference  of  Romanism  to 
Dissent,  the  Honours  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  execrable  Laud 
by  this  same  party,  call  upon  all  who  are  concerned  for  the  cause 
of  Scriptural  Christianity  and  Religious  Liberty,  to  gird  on  their 
armour,  and  prepare  for  a  last  conflict  with  their  dragon  enemy. 

Whether  the  civil  equality  for  which  Dissenters  contend  be 
compatible,  or  not,  with  the  alliance  between  the  Church  and 
the  State,  it  is  not  their  concern  to  shew :  they  have  only  to  es¬ 
tablish  their  just  claims ;  for  nothing  can  be  at  variance  with  just 
claims,  which  is  not  based  upon  injustice.  The  worst  of  all  pos¬ 
sible  arguments  to  urge  u)K)n  a  Dissenter  in  bar  of  his  preten¬ 
sions,  is,  that  the  theory  of  an  Establishment  is  against  them. 
The  existing  connexion  between  the  Church  and  State,  however, 
])uts  the  Church  only  more  completely  in  the  wron^  in  acting 
upon  principles  of  intolerance  which  the  State  has  abjured*  We 
put  the  question  for  serious  consideration,  whether,  consistently 
with  such  connexion,  the  Church  has  any  right  to  treat  as  an  oL 
fence  or  delinquency,  opinions  or  conduct  which  the  law  of  the 
land  recognizes  as  lawful,  religious,  and  approvable.  The  Church 
of  England  has  no  authority  save  what  she  derives  from  the  King 
and  Parliament.  Her  canons,  having  never  been  ratified  by  Par¬ 
liament,  are  without  the  force  of  law.  Her  XXIlld  Article,  as 
expounded  by  the  Toleration  Act,  clearly  establishes  the  lawful¬ 
ness  of  the  Dissenting  Ministry ;  and  if  any  doubt  could  be 
entertained  on  this  head,  it  would  be  removed  by  tlie  fact,  that 
while,  by  the  Toleration  Act,  Dissenting  teachers  were  exempted 
from  subscribing  to  three  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ♦,  and  to  the 
interpolated  clause  of  the  XXth,  to  the  Article  above  men¬ 
tioned  they  subscribed  without  hesitation  ;  which  they  could  not 
have  done,  nor  would  have  been  required  to  do,  had  it  con¬ 
demned  their  own  ministrations.  Is  it  then  competent  for  any 
ecclesiastical  authorities  to  act  in  direct  contravention  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Toleration  Act,  and  of  the  policy  of  the  State,  by 
treating  either  occasional  Nonconformity  or  ‘  Dissenting  pro- 

•  Viz.  the  XXXIVth,  XXXVth,  and  XXXVIth. 
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iK*niiticti '  un  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Establishment,  or 
avoweti  dissent  in  those  who  separate  from  its  communion,  as  an 
oHence  and  a  wrong  deserving  of  punishment  ?  Ought  the  Sute 
to  lend  its  countenance  to  any  order  of  functionaries  acting  in  a 
spirit  so  contpletely  at  variance  with  the  benelicent  and  protective 
cnaraeter  of  the  ('oiistilution  ? 

Hut  we  have  iiuiinatcd,  that  I'rolcstant  Dissenters  take  their 
stand  not  only  ujh)!!  their  claim,  as  citiaens,  to  social  equality,  but 
upon  their  religious  convictions,  which  forbid  their  conceding  the 
invalidity  or  inferiority  of  the  ministry  exercised  by  Dissenting 
pastors,  'rhey  owe  it  to  Religion  also,  ‘  to  seek  the  utter  al>oli- 
‘  lion  of  those  sectarian  distinctions  among  the  members  of  the 
‘  ('hureh  (\iiholic,  which  result  from  the  injurious  favouritism  of 

*  the  Slate,  and  which,  while  they  degrade  the  Dissenter  Inflow 

*  his  pn»per  level,  and  foster  in  the  ('hurchman  the  pride  of  easte, 
‘  are  nostile  alike  to  the  peace  of  society,  the  interests  of  morality, 

*  and  the  unitg  o/  the  Church  of  Chriat"*  The  unity  which 
consists  in  subjection  to  one  ecclesiastical  head,  regal  or  papal,  or 
in  a  compulsive  uniformity  of  rites,  the  most  fanatical  Church¬ 
man  can  scarcely  hojK*  to  see  restored  in  this  country.  The  ut¬ 
most  that  |Knal  laws  could  do  to  establish  this  false  and  unreal 
unity  has  In'cn  tried  in  vain.  Every  attempt  to  bring  about  a 
unity  of  conformity,  by  schemes  of  comprehension,  has  also 
entirely  failed.  'I'he  time  for  the  success  of  such  plans  has  long 
since  ])asi.  ‘  'The  C’hurch  shut  out  the  Dissenters  when  they 
‘  were  comjxirativcly  few :  if  she  would  admit  them  now,  they 
‘  are  too  many.  She  could  not  make  room  for  them.  They 
‘  would  emlwirrass  her  by  their  return ;  they  would  soon  over- 
‘  whelm  her  with  their  support;  and  the  notions  and  habits 
‘  which  these  active  sectaries  would  bring  back  with  them,  ac- 
‘  ctistonied  as  they  have  been  to  the  free  use  of  their  consciences 
‘  and  their  bibles,  would  tend  to  revolutionize  the  Church.  No ; 
‘  Dissenters  have  no  wish  to  re-enter  the  Church  ;  and  the 
‘  C'hurch  will  lind  them  more  valuable  as  friendly  allies,  than  she 
‘  could  do  as  subjects,  were  it  even  possible  to  constrain  or  to 
‘  win  their  submission.' + 

When  we  say,  the  ('hurch,  wc  mean  the  Establishment,  for 
any  delinition  of  the  Christian  Church  in  England  which  would 
exclude  the  millions  who  worship  in  Dissenting  places  of  worship, 
must  be  at  once  schismatical  and  absurd.  Now  let  the  most  de- 
yotetl  champion  of  Episcoj)acy  ask  himself,  whether  he  can 
imagine  the  ]H)ssihilitv  of  absorbing  within  the  EsUblishment,  by 
any  process  of  church-building,  the  multitudes  who  attend  and 
support  the  »0(W  Dissenting  places  of  worship.  Let  him  make 
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any  deductions  he  may  please  from  that  estimate  of  their  num¬ 
bers,  and,  when  he  has  reduced  the  various  denominations  to  what 
he  supposes  to  he  their  true  dimensions,  let  him  weigh  the  pro¬ 
bability,  that  the  Established  Church  will  ever  be  able  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  that  spirit  which  has  not  only  covered  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  with  places  of  worship,  with  Sunday-schools, 
with  religious  associations,  but  has  planted  Protestant  missions 
on  every  shore,  under  every  latitude.  Well,  then,  if  Dissent 
must  exist — mast  exist  at  least  so  long  as  an  Establishment  exists, 
for  Dissent  is  a  relative  term,  liaving  no  meaning  but  in  relation 
to  an  Establishment, — if,  rather,  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Eng¬ 
land  must  continue  to  lie  divided  into  denominations,  which  no 
scheme  of  comprehension  is  likely  to  consolidate, — the  only 
union  that  is  possible,  is  that  which  consists  in  a  mutual  recogni¬ 
tion  of  each  other  as  different  sections  of  the  One  Church,  ac¬ 
knowledging  one  Rule,  one  Head,  one  faith,  one  baptism.  Such 
a  unity  as  this  is  not  impossible: — it  were  impious  to  assert  it. 
What  stands  in  the  way  of  realizing  it,  but  those  prejudices 
which  hinder  its  lieing  seen  to  be  desirable  ?  Those  prejudices, 
however,  are  not  invincible ;  and  we  rejoice  to  know  tnat,  in  the 
minds  of  some  zealou*?  and  right-minded  ministers  of  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church,  they  have  yielded  to  a  deep  conviction  of  the  sin¬ 
fulness  of  refusing  to  acknowledge  those  as  our  brethren  whom 
Christ  has  received.  It  is  with  the  highest  gratification  that  we 
refer  our  readers  to  a  ‘  Tract  for  the  Times,’  which  has  just  been 
put  into  our  hands,  entitled,  The  Unity  of  the  Church,  ^dressed 
especially  to  members  of  the  Establishment,  by  Baptist  Wriothes- 
ley  Noel,  M.A.”  (12mo.  2d,);  and  we  cannot  better  conclude 
this  article  than  by  extracting  a  few  paragraphs. 

*  But,  how,  it  may  be  asked,  will  you  thus  maintain  the  truth  or 
secure  the  unity  of  the  church  ?  Dissent  being  an  evil,  and  Episco¬ 
pacy  the  most  scriptural  form  of  church  government,  this  union  of 
good  men  of  all  sects  will  sanction  Dissent,  and  undermine  Episcopacy. 
Can  that  be  right  ?  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  dis^ 
ciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another — that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou, 
Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  he  one  in  us,  that  the 
world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me.  That  is  answer  enough. 
But,  in  fact,  the  establishment  of  minor  truths  and  the  unanimity  of 
sentiment  in  the  church  of  Christ,  instead  of  being  hindered  by  a 
previous  cordiality  between  the  different  sections  of  the  church, 
mainly  depend  u(>on  it.  'Flie  objector  wants  to  see  unity  in  the 
church ;  and  therefore  he  would  hold  no  brotherly  communion  with 
those  who,  after  examination  of  the  scriptures,  with  prayer  and  re¬ 
flection,  believe  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church, 
that  they  should,  on  various  particulars,  dissent  from  us,  allowing  us, 
at  the  same  time,  the  liberty  which  they  claim  for  themselves  of 
determining  our  views  of  duty  solely  from  the  word  of  God.  Their 
present  conduct  is  determined  by  a  religious  regard  to  the  will  of  God, 
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anti  can  only  l>e  aheretl  by  showing  them  from  vcriptiire,  that  it  is 
not  agrt*eab)e  to  his  will.  They  as  much  believe  us  to  be  in  error,  as 
they  think  themselves  to  be  right.  To  deny  them  to  be  members  of 
the  ImmI)'  of  Christ.,  to  be  alienated  from  them,  and  to  treat  them  with 
coldntms  or  with  jealousy,  while  they  bear  on  their  character  and 
conduct  all  the  great  scriptural  marks  which  prove  them  to  be  the 
children  of  (iihI,  is  to  do  them  wrong,  to  sin  against  the  plain  direc¬ 
tions  of  scripture,  and  to  manifest  a  spiritual  blindness,  a  want  of 
iMiwer  t«>  discern  Christian  character,  affording  a  fearful  sign  that  we 
I»ave  never  lH*en  taught  of  (lod  ourselves.  Will  this  recommend  our 
opinions  to  them  ?  If  our  spirit  is  so  bad,  or  our  judgement  so  |)er- 
verse  in  this  particular,  it  is  the  less  probable  that  we  have  found  the 
truth,  in  those  points  on  which  we  ditt'er  from  them.  Our  blindness 
resiH'cting  this  one  plain  duty  of  brotherly  kindness  to  all  who  believe 
in  Christ,  affords  a  strong  presumption  of  our  liability  to  mistake  on 
subjects  more  obscure.  'I'his  op))o8es  one  obstacle  to  their  reception 
of  our  views.  Then  the  weak  among  them  cannot  fail  to  be  irritated 
by  our  injusticf^  and  irritation  is  very  unfavourable  to  an  impartial 
examination  of  our  arguments.  By  this  moile,  all  union  in  the  church 
of  Christ  w'ems  for  ever  ho{)eless.  Differences  of  opinion  must  arise 
among  thoughtful  men,  when  the  evidence  on  both  sides  is  so  partial 
and  obscure.  la‘t  them  be  candid,  tolerant,  and  brotherly  to  each 
Ollier.  Let  them  allow  each  other  the  right  of  judging  for  themselves 
by  the  wonl  of  (»otl.  Let  them  respect  each  other’s  honest  opinions 
thus  formed  ;  and  then  they  may  be  ultimately  agreed  on  minor 
truths,  Ik'cause  united  in  the  belief  of  the  great  clear  truths  of  the 
gos|H‘l ;  and  loving  e.ach  other,  each  of  them  will  examine  with  im¬ 
partiality  the  evidence  for  every  opinion  contrary  to  his  own.  Now, 
on  the  contrary,  alienat<Ml  from  each  other,  they  strive  to  magnify  the 
points  on  which  they  differ,  exaggerate  on  both  sides  the  evils  which 
flow*  from  the  views  opposite  to  their  own,  and  controversy  becomes 
bitter  and  interminable.  An  intolerant,  im|H*rious,  and  unbrothcrly 
course,  which,  utterly  contrary  as  it  is  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  is 
yet  dignified  with  the  name  of  Churchmanship,  is  of  all  things  the 
most  calculattHl  to  exasjHTate  dissension  and  to  pt^rpetuate  error. 
From  this  a  sect.irian,  jealous,  and  uncandid  tem|ier  grows  up  on  all 
sides.  Arguments  and  declamation  abound,- not  for  the  Church  of 
(mhI^  H'hich  hr  hath  purchased  with  his  own  Idoodt  but  for  “our  church;’* 
not  for  •S'iuw,  the  aty  of  the  living  God^  but  for  “  our  Sion  not  for 
the  diffusion  of  the  saving  name  of  Christ  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
hut  for  “  the  disst'iuing  cause,”  or  for  “  our  venerable  establishment,” 
that  is,  our  venerable  selves.  All  that  is  great  is  forgotten  for  all 
tliat  is  little,  and  grand  truths,  that  should  unite  Christians  together, 
lie  buried  under  a  mass  of  exaggerated  and  unfair  imputations,  which 
ket'p  them  asunder.  TnUh  is  fallen  in  the  street^  and  equity  cannot 
enter,  Ixt  me  intreat  you,  my  Christian  reader,  to  do  your  utmost 
to  arrest  this  growing  evil.  ()f  all  spectacles  which  the  world  exhi¬ 
bits.  not  one  wouhl  Ik*  more  sublime  and  lovely  than  the  church  of 
Christ,  if  it  was  what  he  intended  it  to  be.  Rescued  at  an  incal¬ 
culable  cost  from  inconceivable  ruin,  by  Divine  love,  Christians  are 
meant  to  represent,  in  the  midst  of  the  prevailing  selfishness  of  the 
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world,  the  love  of  Christ.  Bg  this  shall  all  men  know  that  gt  are  mu 
disciples  if  ge  have  love  to  one  another.  Millions  of  {persons,  witii 
every  conceivable  variety  of  opinions,  tempers,  habits,  and  interests, 
attached  to  every  class  of  society,  filling  all  sorts  of  situations,  speak¬ 
ing  difi'erent  languages,  and  inhabiting  widely  separated  countries,  all 
united  in  brotherly  love,  living  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  in  doing 
the  greatest  possible  good  to  each  other  and  to  the  world — that  is 
what  the  church  should  be.  Now  what  is  it? 

*  Professed  Christians  are  denying  each  other's  right  to  the  Christian 
name, — labouring  to  extort  from  the  most  scanty,  or  rather  the  most 
unfavourable  evidence,  proof  that  Christians  are  no  Christians. 
They  are  contending  about  money.  They  are  attributing  to  each 
other  the  basest  motives  where  the  motives  are  not  apparent.  They 
are  widening  those  differences  which  have  already,  for  gloomy  and 
disgraceful  centuries,  made  an  impassable  gulf  between  them.  They 
come  into  close  conjunction  with  tlte  enemies  of  the  Gospel  to  carry 
on  hostilities  against  its  friends.  They  publish  to  the  world  each 
other's  faults :  they  exaggerate  them.  They  accuse  each  other  of 
invention  and  of  falseho<^.  They  term  each  other  sectarians,  rivals, 
and  enemies.  They  speak,  write,  preach  against  each  other.  And 
those  w  ho  arc  peaceable  look  on  at  the  unholy  strife,  and  do  nothing. 
Christian  reader,  if  you  feel  the  love  of  Christ,  if  you  respect  the 
command  of  God,  if  you  wish  for  the  welfare  of  the  church,  if  you 
desire  not  to  be  partakers  of  other  men’s  sins,  if  you  would  regret 
that  the  progress  of  religion  should  be  arrested  in  the  world,  set  your¬ 
self,  I  intreat  you,  with  all  your  influence  of  station,  and  witli  all  your 
energies  of  mind,  against  this  discreditable  warfare.  Separate  from 
violent  men  of  every  party  ;  and  unite  yourself  cordially  and  opcmly 
with  all  who  manifest  the  mind  which  was  in  Christ.  Long  ago 
has  this  course  been  enjoined.  /  beseech  gou^  brethren^  mark  them 
which  cause  divisions  and  offences^  contrarg  to  the  doctrine  which  ge 
have  learned^  and  avoid  them.  One  is  your  master^  even  Christ,  and 
all  ye  are  brethren.  Lore  as  brethren.  Seeing  you  have  purified  your 
souls  in  obeying  the  truth,  through  the  Spirit,  unto  unfeigned  love  of 
the  brethren,  see  that  ye  love  one  another  with  a  pure  heart,  fervently. 

*  What,  then,  must  we  do  ?  Must  we  forego  the  defence  of  truths 

because  they  arc  controverted?  Must  we  surreitder  infant  baptism, 
episcopacy,  the  principle  of  an  establishment,  and  all  other  |>oints 
which  a  dissenter  may  happen  to  deny  ?  1  advocate  no  such  conceal¬ 

ment  of  the  truth.  But,  if  we  wish  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the 
church  of  Christ  without  compromise,  let  us  act  upon  the  followiug 
rules ; — 

*  1.  Let  us  maintain  the  sole  authority  of  Scripture  in  all  matters 
of  religious  truth  and  duty,  otherwise  there  can  l^  no  end  of  discus¬ 
sions.  The  moment  we  substitute  any  other  authority  than  God 
himself  for  the  doctrines  we  hold,  or  the  religious  duties  to  which  we 
are  obliged,  we  come  under  our  Lord's  censure.  In  vain  do  they  wor^ 
ship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men;  we  are  in 
imminent  danger  of  making  the  commandments  of  God  void  by  our  tra¬ 
ditions;  and  there  is  no  fixed  standard  to  which  we  can  appeal. 
God’s  word  is  the  sole  standard  of  revealed  truth,  and  the  entire  rule 
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of  Cliri»iuii  duly,  md  woe  be  to  iho*c  who  either  add  to  it  or  take 

from  it.  1.  II 

*  The  riuht  of  private  judgement  iieceasarily  follows  from  the 

tiipremscy  oAiod’s  word,  f  or,  as  there  is  no  authorized  infallible 
interpreter,  to  follow  any  fallible  authorities  would  be  to  dishonour 
the  wonl  of  (omI,  by  niaking  them  supreme.  Being  fallible,  their 
judgement  may  therefore,  in  some  p(»ints,  oppose  the  doctrine  of  Scrip¬ 
ture;  aiul  if  in  those  points  we  take  theii  view  s  instead  of  the  Scrij>- 
ture  tor  oiir  guide,  we  shoulil  oppose  it  too.  1  hus,  with  us,  the 
Scripture  wouhl  cease  to  he  supreme,  because,  instead  of  ascertaining 
its  doctrine  for  ourselves,  we  should  yield  to  an  upstart  authority 
which  contradicts  it.  (Jod  has  given’ to  no  man,  and  to  no  set  of 
men,  this  right  of  supreme  decision,  so  derogatory  to  the  Bible. 
Kach  of  us  will  Ik*  judged  by  that  alone.  And  should  we  have  lived 
In  the  denial  of  any  of  its  truths,  or  the  disregard  of  any  of  its  pre¬ 
cepts,  it  will  he  no  justification  that  we  followed  venerable  names. 
The  Word  ofdod  ought  to  have  bt‘en  more  venerable  than  they: 
why  did  we  disregard  it  ?  Scripture  is  onr  only  ultimate  authority 
for  faith  niul  practice.  I.ct  every  man  he  fnUy  jyersuaded  in  his  own 
mind^for  tvhatxtH'vvr  is  not  of  Juifh  i.s  sin. 

*  3.  In't  us  hear  in  mind  that  (ioil  has,  in  his  word,  told  us  plainly 
who  are  his  children  and  who  are  not.  'Fo  deny,  against  the  evidence 
of  scripture,  those  to  Ik*  his  children  who  really  are  so,  is  to  be  guilty 
t>f  the  sin  of  schism.  If  a  dissenter  bears  all  the  foregoing  marks  of 
a  chihl  of  (hxl,  and  I,  overlooking  them  all,  pronounce  him  to  be  no 
meinlMT  of  C'hrist,  because  he  is  no  episcopalian,  I  am,  in  the  sight 
of  (ickI,  a  seliisinatic  ;  1  introduce  an  unscriptural  test  of  Christian 
character,  and  am  responsible  for  all  the  divisions  and  heart-burnings  in 
the  church  of  (nxl  which  must  follow  from  my  bigotry.  As  C'hristians, 
they  have  a  right  to  my  esteem  and  brotherly  love  :  they  may  de¬ 
mand  that  1  honour  them,  aid  them,  vindicate  them  from  unjust 
as{H*rsions,  and  do  all  the  kind  otlices  which  naturally  How  from 
brotherly  love.  Fhey  are  dear  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  and 
if,  instead  of  all  the  esteem  and  love  which  is  their  due,  I  treat  them 
with  tinkiiulness,  he  who  once  said  to  an  impetuous  enemy  of  the 
Gos|h'1,  “Saul,  Saul,  wliy  persecutest  thou  me  will  not  fail  to  notice 
a  similar  blgc»iry  in  one  who  has  less  excuse  for  it. 

*  i.  Ia‘l  us  not  condemn  our  brethren  for  a  faithful  obedience  to 
what  they  Ix  lieve  to  be  the  will  of  C'hrist,  as  revealed  in  scripture. 

*  It  we  see  in  others  the  marks  of  grace,  we  ought,  in  the  absence 
of  proi»f  to  the  contrary,  to  believe  that,  in  forming  their  opinions, 
they  have  examined  Scripture  with  as  much  of  care  and  candour, 
of  humility  and  love  ol  the  truth,  as  we  have  ourselves,  and  con¬ 
sequently  are  no  more  criminal  for  their  errors  than  we  are  for 
ours ;  |>erhaps  not  so  much.  And  since  whatsoever  is  not  of 
faith  is  sin,  they  are  bound  to  act  according  to  their  conviction  of 
the  iiH'aning  of  Scripture  ;  and  instead  of  blaming  them  for  ditlering 
from  us,  we  ought  to  honour  their  fidelity.  W  hen  the  missionary 
Judson,  after  much  examination  and  prayer,  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  infant  baptism  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  Christ  ;  and 
therefore,  to  be  faithful  to  (  hrist,  hazarded  the  displeasure  of  all  his 
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dearest  friends,  renounced  the  salary  which  was  his  only  noeans  of 
8up{)ort,  and  threw  himself  on  the  care  of  God,  by  joining  the  Baptist 
body  ;  he  wus  surely  entitled  to  the  admiration  and  love  of  his  Chris¬ 
tian  bretlireu,  and  instead  of  being  cut  oH'  from  the  church  on  that  ac¬ 
count  as  a  heretic,  he  ought  to  have  l>een  more  esteemed  as  faithful, 
and  beloved. 

‘  5.  We  should  never  impute  to  our  Christian  brethren  inferences 
which  they  disown.  Sometimes  a  mischievous  doctrine  may  arise  neces¬ 
sarily  out  of  an  error  into  which  a  Christian  has  fallen,  and  yet,  by  a 
happy  inconsistency,  while  he  maintains  the  error,  he  may  deny  the  in¬ 
ference.  We  should  contend  against  the  error,  by  shewing  what  mis- 
chievtuis  inferences  may  fairly  l>e  drawn  from  it,  but  we  must  not  con¬ 
clude,  because  we  see  the  connexion  l)etweenthe  inference  and  the  parent 
error,  that  he  dot's.  The  infirmity  may  also  be  on  our  side;  the  inference 
which  we  think  to  be  real,  may  Ir*  only  apparent.  In  this  case  we  should 
still  more  seriously  oflend  in  imputing  them  to  him.  A  dissenter,  for 
instance,  of  devoted  piety,  may  entertain  decided  objections  against  the 
principle  of  an  Estaldishment.  To  impute  to  him,  on  that  account,  a 
hatred  to  the  ('hurch  of  England,  es|>ecially  if  he  disclaims  it,  may  1)6 
most  unjust.  He  may  wish  to  sec  the  Episcopal  (^hurch  flourisning 
in  piety  and  numbers,  and  may  yet  hate  its  connexion  with  the  State, 
because  he  believes  the  church  to  be  vitiated,  and  religion  dishonoured 
by  that  connexion. 

*  r>.  We  should  never  impute  to  our  Christian  brethren  corrupt 
motives,  when  they  are  not  apparent.  A  pious  dissenter  wishes  to 
see  the  connexion  between  the  Church  ainl  State  dissolved.  What 
right  have  we  to  say,  that  this  wish  arises  from  envy  or  from  cupi¬ 
dity  i  He  is  in  other  respects  a  consistent  Christian.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  much  more  likely  that  he  wishes  to  destroy  that  connexion,  be¬ 
cause  he  believes  it  to  interfere  with  the  nrogress  of  religion,  and  to 
lead  to  jealousies  among  the  different  bodies  of  professed  Christians. 
Cnder  such  circumstances,  to  impute  to  him  the  baser  and  less  pro¬ 
bable  motive,  is  uncharitable  and  unchristian.* 

We  must  extract  no  further,  but  earnestly  commend  this  Tract 
to  universal  perusal.  It  is  an  ironical  effort  which  does  honour 
to  the  admirable  individual  from  whose  pen  and  heart  it  pro¬ 
ceeds. 


Art.  II.  Bridgewater  Treatises,  No.  G.  Geology  and  Mineralogy 
conxidered  with  reference  to  Natural  Theology.  By  the  Rev, 
William  Huckland,  D.D.  Two  vohimes  8vo,  pp.  xxiii,  727. 
Plates.  Price  .£*1  15.t.  London,  183G. 

are  not  sure  that  the  great  question  which  these  ‘  Trea¬ 
tises'  arc  intended  to  illustrate,  has  lieen  much  advanced 
lieyond  the  |)oint  where  Paley  left  it.  Little  has  been  done, 
since  his  time,  beyond  extending  the  argument  over  a  larger  sur¬ 
face,  and  giving,  in  particular  instances,  somewhat  more  of  sim¬ 
plicity  to  its  application.  Nor  had  Paley  himself  done  more 
than  take  up  an  argument  previously  discussed  with  l)oth  skill 
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and  eltH^ufiice.  He  excliaiige<l  old  Unipa  tor  new;  the  light 
wax  the  xame,  and  the  materialx  were  not  dinximilar,  hut  the 
fornix  were  at  once  more  xtriking  and  more  advantageous, 
'file  ancient  iiiamifacturcrs  were  forgotten,  in  admiration  of  the 
novel  faxhion :  Doyle,  Huy,  Derliuin,  re)H>sed  unheeded  on 
the  xheif,  ami  the  new  fashioner  xucceeded  to  ^  all  the  honours ' 
which,  however  they  might  lie  merited  by  the  improver,  were 
xomewhat  ungratefully  withdrawn  from  thoxe  by  whoae  pro- 
cexxex  he  had  l>ccn  so  elfectuully  aided.  Even  thix,  however,  is 
not  without  U'neHcial  rexullx  in  the  progreaa  of  knowledge: 
a  frexh  pnKtHlure  is  sometimex  ax  ellicient  ax  a  fresh  discovery,  in 
stirring  up  the  drowsy  senses  of  the  world ;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
danger  of  confounding  one  with  the  other,  we  might  be  disposed 
to  accept  the  o|H*ning  of  a  new  patli  as  a  sometimes  profitable 
Kjuivalent  f(»r  the  establishment  of  a  new  principle. 

(itH)logy,  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  that  comprehensive 
term,  has  every  claim  to  Ik*  considered  as  a  new  science.  The 
old  writers  on  the  subject  seem  not  merely  to  have  had  no 
mle(}uate  notion  of  the  ])roj)er  objects  of  investigation,  but  to 
have  mistaken  altogether  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  inquiry. 
'They  were  eager  to  account  for  the  phenomena,  before  they  had 
a^'ijuired  either  the  means  of  explanation,  or  a  suliieient  know- 
le<lge  of  the  thing  to  Ik*  explainc-il.  Eantastic  reveries,  wild  ex¬ 
cursions,  luselcss  systems,  obtained  slight  and  tem|H>rarv  popu¬ 
larity  and  passeil  away,  to  Ik*  succeeded  by  iiiveiitiuns  as  puerile, 
and  guesses  (juitc  as  wide  of  the  mark,  as  tiiose  which  had  gone 
In'fore.  Every  diflicully  vanished  before  these  summary  pro¬ 
cesses  :  if  the  mountain  would  nut  come  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet 
must  go  to  the  mountain,  and  so  that  the  approximation  were  ef¬ 
fected,  it  little  mattert'd  how.  If,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  confu¬ 
sion,  a  wiser  or  happier  suggestion  rose  for  a  moment  almve  the 
surf.ice,  it  excited  no  attention,  but  lay  hidden  in  its  obscurity, 
until  some  later  and  more  fortunate  inquirer  might  chanc*e  upon 
its  f/i/e,  and  produce  it  as  an  illustration  of  luckless  genius  strug¬ 
gling  against  dark  times  and  counteracting  circuinsunces.  lii 
this  way  the  sagacious  anticijmtioiis  of  Michell,  which  ought  to 
have  originaud  a  now  era  in  geological  research,  were  thrown 
ic«,ide  and  forgotten,  until  reprodueed  in  our  own  day,  as  things 
to  marvel  at.  More  recently,  matters  took  a  dilferent  turn. 

I  he  inctmvenieiu  and  unprotitable  character  of  the  old  methods 
pnaluec'd  sonielluiig  like  a  reaction,  and  the  attention  of  ob¬ 
servers  lK*caiiic  directcMl,  almost  too  exclusively,  to  miiiutiic  and 
distinct  parts,  rather  than  to  the  conribinations  and  gr»‘at  move¬ 
ments  of  the  earth  and  its  materials.  ‘  During  a  long  period,'  ob¬ 
serves  one  of  the  moNt  eminent  of  living  geologists^,  ‘  |K>sitive 
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‘  geology  wn«  nothing  more  thun  an  extension  of  roinfralopr. 

‘  Men  Ktndied  the  mineralogieal  elements,  of  which  the  union 
‘  constitutea  the  maw  of  rocka,  and  were  content  to  infer  the 
‘  igneous  or  aqueous  origin  of  these  masses,  in  strict  accordance 
‘  with  the  possibility  of  conceiving  their  formation  by  the  dry 
‘  process,  the  wet  jirocess,  or  the  process  of  mechanical  deposit. 

‘  'Fhe  uncertainties  presented  by  this  mode  of  speculation  gave 
‘  rise  to  the  ol>stinate  disputes  of  the  Vulcanists  and  Neptunists. 

‘  'rhe  Riilwequent  progress  of  observation  has  led  geologists  to 
‘  lake  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  structure  of  mountains. 

‘  'rhev  have  learned  to  read,  in  their  exterior  forms,  and  in  the 
‘  relative  disposition  of  their  different  ]>arts,  the  effects  of  the 
•  movements  which,  after  a  consolidation  more  or  less  complete, 
‘  their  constituent  masses  have  undergone.’  Tn  like  manner,  all 
the  departments  of  (leology  have  l>een  treated  on  a  great  scale; 
and  it  might  afford  matter  of  interesting  comment,  to  trace  the 
gradually  advancing  8U|>eriority  of  the  modes  of  investigating, 
both  theoretical  and  practical,  as  marked  in  the  papers  of  our 
‘  (fcological  I'ransactions,’  from  its  commencement  to  the 
present  time.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  greater  intellectual 
interval  than  that  which  exists  lictween  some  even  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  articles  in  the  earlier  volumes,  and  Professor  Sedgwick’s  ad- 
mirable  essay  on  cleavage  and  stratification,  in  a  recent  part. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  present  intention  to  trace  the  history  of 
geological  science :  our  business  is  rather  with  its  actual  state,  as 
exhibited  in  the  volumes  before  us,  which  are,  we  think,  much 
more  valuable  in  this  point  of  view,  than  considered  as  polemical 
or  theological  treatises.  As  a  richly  illustrated  erpoftf  of  the 
more  important  facts  and  leading  principles  of  geology.  Dr.  Buck- 
land’s  book  is  of  the  greatest  wortn.  Ilis  exhibition  of  the  proofs 
which  geological  observation  supplies,  of  unity  of  design  and  r.r- 
ceiipfire  ift  workintj^  manifested  in  the  long  unbroken  chain  of 
created  existence,  does  him  the  highest  credit :  it  is,  for  correct¬ 
ness,  above  challenge,  and,  for  cogency,  beyond  reply.  Up  to  thif 
)>oint,  he  is  clear,  forcible,  and  convincing :  beyond  it  he  has  made 
small  advance.  He  has  dealt  either  timidly  or  abruptly  with  the 
still  greater  questions  which  bring  the  facts  of  geology  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  statements  of  Holy  Writ.  A  sounder  discretion  or 
stronger  nerve  would  have  given  him,  or  at  least  enabled  him  to 
give  his  readers,  a  more  distinct  view,  both  of  the  state  of  the  in- 
(juiry  and  of  its  probable  solution.  We  admit  that  he  has  done 
this  partially ;  we  concede,  moreover,  that  this  extension  of  hit 
task  is  not  ‘  nominated  in  the  bond but  the  first  of  these  ex¬ 
cuses  destroys  the  second  :  the  question  should  have  been  either 
avoided  alto^her  or  thoroughly  discussed.  Neither  are  we  quite 
satisfied  with  even  the  very  little  that  has  been  done  in  this  way. 
Dr.  Pusey’s  Hebrew  philosophy  seems  to  us  circuitous  and  doub^ 
ful :  the  view  taken  by  Dr.  Lee  is  simpler,  clearer,  and  much 
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mure  to  the  purpose,  liespectiiig  the  carnivora^  we  cannot  see 
that  Dr.  iiucklaiid  lias  met  the  real  liilticulty  ot‘  the  case :  he  a|>- 
|)earii  to  think  it  a  |M)sitive  luxury  to  l>e  eaten  alive;  and  if,  on 
Mich  a  matter,  wc  could  Xm  moved  to  merriment,  there  is  ample 
sco|>e  aHorded  by  his  ufr-hiiiul  mode  of  meeting  and  settling  a 
)>oiiit  of  which  the  explanation  lies  dee|R‘r  than  he  seems  to  l>e 
aware.  W  e  regard  (teologv  as  opening  a  new  and  most  important 
source  of  evidence  in  jirotif  and  illustralioii  of  the  lieing  and  At¬ 
tributes  of  an  all-wise  and  omninotent  Maker;  as  deriving  and 
devolving  that  evidence  from  and  through  a  |>eriod  before  which 
all  common  calculations  and  cuneeptions  fail ;  and  as  enabling  ns 
to  put  to  the  test  all  former  systems  of  argument*  by  applying 
them  to  new  and  unex}>ectcd  conditions  of  animal  and  material 
existence.  'I'his  evidence  laars,  inoriHiver,  strongly  uf>oii  our 
Scriptural  notions  concerning  the  special  ojRTaiions  of  the  great 
M.  .cr-worker;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  argument  drawn 
from  the  entire  harmony  between  the  descri|)tion  authoritatively 
given  and  the  example  incidentally  occurring,  might  be  put  in 
more  clear  and  convincing  demonstration  than  has  yet  l>ten  done, 
'rhis  is  not*  however,  to  be  effected,  either  by  tiie  ultra-Hutchin- 
sonianisin  that  is  ])ut  forward  by  one  party,  or  hy  the  convenient 
laiMscz  fairv  of  the  piHHH'urante  school.  'There  is  a  great  lesson 
to  Ik'  inculcated  and  made  jdain  ;  there  are,  we  feel  convinced, 
ample  materials  even  now  in  hand,  for  its  adti|Uate  illustration  ; 
and,  since  wc  know  of  no  one  more  competent  to  such  a  task  chan 
Dr.  l<uckland,we  regret  that  he  has  not  hternly  grappled  with  the 
question,  and  pursued  it,  through  all  its  rainineations,  to  a  tinal 
adjiisliiient. 

Few  general  students  are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  Geology 
connects  itself  with  the  circumstances  of  human  life,  and  with  the 
great  ohjecU*  lH)th  intellectual  and  economical,  of  human  inquiry. 
'There  is  no  ]>osition  that  man  can  occupy,  no  track  that  he  can 
pursue,  no  science  thu\  lie  can  cultivate,  in  which  he  may  con¬ 
gratulate  himselt  on  liis  indejiciulencc  of  geological  instruction. 
l)r.  Huckland  has  put  this  matter  in  a  pleas;uit  and  striking  light, 
with  reference  to  some  of  the  more  obvious  peculiarities  of  local, 
commercial,  and  )>oIitical  association. 

‘  It  a  straugt  r,  lauding  at  the  extremity  of  Knglaud,  were  to  tra- 
UTso  the  whole  of  Cornwall  and  the  North  of  I)e\4mshire,  and  cross¬ 
ing  to  >1.  David’s,  should  make  the  tour  of  all  North  Wales  ;  and 
passing  thence  through  Cimdierland,  hythe  Isle  of  Man,  to  the  south¬ 
western  slu»re  ot  Scotland,  should  proceed  either  through  the  hilly 
region  of  the  Ikirder  C'ountles*  or,  along  the  Grampians,  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  i-)cean  ;  he  would  conclude  from  such  a  journey  of  many  hundred 
iiuie»,that  Britain  was  a  thinly  peopled  sterile  region,  whose  principal 
iiihabiuitiis  were  miners  and  mouiuaiiieers. 

*  Another  foreigner,  arriving  on  the  coast  of  Devon,  and  crossing 
the  .Ntidland  Counties,  troin  the  mouth  of  the  Kxe,  to  that  of  the 
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'I’yiie,  would  Hnd  a  continued  succession  of  fertile  hills  and  valleys, 
thickly  overspread  with  towns  and  cities,  and  in  many  parts  crowded 
with  a  maniilacturinj(  population,  whose  industry  is  maintained  by  the 
coal  with  which  the  strata  of  these  districts  are  abundantly  inter* 
sjierscd. 

*  A  third  foreigner  might  travel  from  the  coast  of  Dorset  to  tlie 
coast  of  A'orkshire,  over  elevated  plains  of  oolitic  limestone,  or  of 
chalk  ;  without  a  single  mine,  or  mountain,  or  coal-pit,  or  any  import¬ 
ant  manufactory,  ami  occupied  by  a  population  almost  exclusively 
agricultural. 

‘  I. el  us  suppose  these  three  strangers  to  meet  at  the  termination  of 
their  journeys,  and  to  com|>are  their  respective  observations ;  how 
different  would  he  the  results  to  which  each  would  have  arrived,  re- 
s{>ecting  the  actual  condition  of  Great  Britain.  The  first  would  repre¬ 
sent  it  UK  a  thinly  {HM)pled  region  of  barren  mountains;  the  second,  as 
a  land  of  rich  pastures,  crowded  with  a  flourishing  population  of  ma¬ 
nufacturers;  the  third,  as  a  great  corn  field,  occupied  by  persons 
almost  exclusively  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  husbandry. 

*  'fhese  dissimilar  conditions  of  three  great  divisions  of  our  country, 
result  from  differences  in  the  geological  structure  of  the  districts 
through  which  our  three  travellers  have  been  conducted.  The  first 
will  have  seen  only  those  north-western  portions  of  Britain  that  are 
composed  of  rocks  belonging  to  the  primary  and  transition  series ; 
the  second  will  hav<*  traversed  these  fertile  |)ortions  of  the  new  red 
Naudstoue  formation  which  are  made  up  of  the  detritus  of  the  more 
ancient  rocks,  an<l  have  beneath  and  near  them,  inestimable  treasures 
of  mineral  coal :  the  third  will  have  confined  his  route  to  wolds  of 
limestone,  and  downs  of  chalk,  which  are  best  adapted  for  sheep- 
walks  and  the  protiuction  of  corn.’ 

Thus,  health,  wealth,  and  morals,  are,  to  a  great  degree,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  geological  circumstances,  and  it  follows,  that  their 
vestigation  recommends  itself  most  urgently  to  men  of  all 
classis  and  all  ])ursuit8.  We  might,  with  advantage,  carr^ 
on  this  train  of  illustration,  and  shew  the  expediency  of  geologi¬ 
cal  acquisition,  by  the  disasters  which  have  attended  its  neglect ; 
hut  we  have  no  license  for  thus  deserting  our  Author,  and  other 
opiMirtunities  may  occur  of  resuming  the  discussion  without  doing 
violence  to  our  pro}>er  subject.  We  have  before  us,  ably  written, 
and  rich  in  graphic  exemplification,  a  work  which  profesaea  to  ex¬ 
hibit,  compendiously  but  clearly,  the  actual  state  of  geological 
discovery^  in  its  bearing  upon  questions  still  more  important  than 
any  which  mere  science  can  entertain.  AVith  what  success  this, 
the  ultimate  object,  has  been  elaborated,  we  have  already  inti¬ 
mated  :  it  remains  for  us  to  furnish  such  further  indications  as 
may  display  the  general  conduct  of  the  investigation  so  far  as  its 
scientific  character  is  concerned. 

Dr.  Buckland,  of  course,  sets  out  with  determining  the  extent 
and  ascertaining  the  proper  subjects  of  the  inquiry ;  and  having 
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dimtrd  of*  tliete  ami  other  preliniinarie«,  he  passes  on  to  the  mate- 
riais  aiul  structure  of  the  globe.  These  are  described  with  the 
skill  and  felicity  of  a  master ;  they  are  moiwyer  made  obvious  by 
a  coloured  diagram  on  a  grand  scale,  exhibiting  all  their  fornia- 
tiuiis  in  their  regular  succession,  and  connecting  with  them  figures 
of  the  more  remarkable  animal  and  vegetable  productions  which 
mark  the  resjH‘ctive  |)eriod8.  Too  much  can  hardly  he  said  in 
praiK*  of  this  almost  magnificent  chart ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  can  Ik*  scarcely  too  much  said  almut  the  very  unaccommo¬ 
dating  moile  of  its  insertion  in  the  book.  It  is  made  a  bivalve,  so 
that,  when  drawn  out  to  the  right  and  left,  it  l)ecome8  im|H>ssihle, 
with  any  sort  of  convenience,  U»  consult  the  references  in  the 
former  juirt  of  the  volume.  Dr.  Huckland  might  have  adopted 
the  excellent  plan  which  was,  we  believe,  first  applictl  to  these 
pur|K>ses  in  I'liillips  and  Conybeare’s  (i oology  of  England  ;  the 
section  is  mounted  upon  cloth,  and  draw  n  out  at  one  length  :  it  is 
also  of  considerable  importance  that  it  he  placed  at  the  very  end  of 
the  volume,  so  that  while  it  lies  o|>en  for  constant  reference,  it 
may  otter  no  obstruction  to  the  manipulation  of  other  plates. 
Were  it  not  for  the  expense,  it  would  he  desirable  that  all  works 
of  reference  should  have  their  engraved  illustrations,  like  those  of 
engineering  manuals,  provided  with  a  large  margin,  so  that  the 
plate,  lying  o)K*n  clear  of  the  page,  might  he  examined  side  by 
side  with  the  explanation.  These  observations  may  seem  trivial: 
thev  will  not,  however,  he  so  accounietl  by  those  who  have  had  to 
njafce  studies  of  this  kind  clear  to  the  ignorant  or  half  initiated, 
'fhe  statements  and  references  connectcil  with  this  expressive  sec¬ 
tion,  cannot  fail  to  communicate,  even  to  minds  hut  slightly  pre- 
|>areil  for  the  recc}>tion  of  scientific  knowleilge,  a  clear  notion  of 
the  general  nature  of  geological  phenomena,  both  individually  and 
in  tneir  combination.  \\c  pass  on,  however,  from  this  more 
beaten  trai'k,  to  other  ]mrts  of  the  science  less  commonly  culti- 
vateil,  and  in  which  Dr.  Huckland  occu])ies  a  high  station  as  an 
original  discoverer. 

It  was  H  happy  day  for  geologists,  when  the  clear  and  strong 
light  of  anatomical  science  was  let  in  ujmn  the  wild  confusion  of 
lH)ny  frugments  which  accumulated  round  them  from  every  quarter, 
immeiliately  that  their  attention  lK»came  directed  to  these  inva¬ 
luable  indications  of  former  states  of  animal  existence.  The 
illustrious  Cuvier,  whose  knowletlge  of  the  laws  and  details  of 
(  om|>arative  Anatomy,  foundeil  as  it  was  on  ^lersevering  applica¬ 
tion,  hail  all  the  rapidity  and  definitiveness  of  intuition,  devoted 
the  latter  portion  of  his  life  especially  to  this  subject,  and,  in  his 
‘  DfiaemrNa  /*  osai/ra,'  conferred  on  science  an  inestimable  benefit, 
wh’de  he  reanxl  a  glorious  monument  to  his  own  immortal  me¬ 
mory.  He  has  Irft  on  record  a  striking  description  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  he  found  himself  when  surrounded  by  un- 
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classitieil  heaps  of  fossil  Iwnes  from  the  ^psum  quarries  of  the 
Paris  Imsin.  I  found  myself  at  length/  &  writes,  *  as  if  placed 

*  in  a  charnel-house,  surrounded  with  mutilated  fraainentsot  many 

*  hundred  skeletons,  of  more  than  twenty  kinds  of  animals,  piled 
^  confusedly  around  me  ;  the  task  assigned  me  was  to  restore  them 
^  all  to  their  original  position.  At  the  voice  of  Comparative  Ana- 

*  toiny.  every  bone,  and  fragment  of  a  l)one,  resumed  its  place.  I 
‘  cannot  find  words  to  express  the  pleasure  I  experienced  in  seeing, 

*  as  1  discovered  one  character,  how  all  the  consequences  1  pre- 
‘  dicteil  from  it,  were  successively  confirmed  ;  the  feet  were  found 

*  in  accordance  with  the  characters  announced  by  the  teeth  ;  the 
^  teeth  in  harmony  with  those  indicated  before-hand  by  the  feet ; 

^  the  bones  of  the  legs  and  thighs,  and  every  connectingportion  of 
^  the  extremities,  were  found  set  together  precisely  as  1  had  ar- 
‘  rangetl  them,  before  my  conjectures  were  verified  by  the  discovery 
^  of  the  parts  entire :  in  short,  each  species  was,  as  it  were,  recon- 
^  structed  from  a  single  one  of  its  component  elements.' 

In  that  part  of  the  present  Work  which  relates  to  the  structure  and 
changes  of  the  globe,  the  subject  of  animal  remains  comes  inci¬ 
dentally  under  notice,  with  reference  to  their  importance  in 
determining  the  course  and  order  in  which  life  was  evolved 
through  distinct  gradations  of  existence.  Of  this  opportunity  Dr. 
Huckland  avails  himself  to  demolish  the  strange  fancies  of  La¬ 
marck  touching  the  ‘  derivation  of  existing  species  from  preceding 
‘  s|)ecies,  by  successive  traimmutathms  one  form  of  organisation 
‘  into  another  form,' — an  hypothesis  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
carding  the  interference  of  a  Creator, — and  to  give  demonstration 
of  that  gradual  advance  of  organic  life  and  terrestrial  conditions, 
by  which  the  earth  has  become  htted  for  the  habitancy  of  man. 
We  have  become  familiarized  with  these  things,  else  we  should 
turn  in  terror  from  the  contemplation  of  those  dreadful  forms 
— ‘  Gorgons  and  chimseras  dire' — which  existed  amid  the  wastes 
and  oceans  of  the  pre-adamite  globe. 

*  The  peculiar  feature  in  the  population  of  the  whole  series  of 
secondary  strata,  was  the  prevalence  of  numerous  and  gigantic  forms  of 
Saurian  reptiles.  Many  of  these  were  exclusively  marine  ;  others  am¬ 
phibious  ;  others  were  terrestrial,  ranging  in  savannahs  and  jungles, 
clothed  with  a  tropical  ve^tation,  or  basking  on  the  margin  of  estua¬ 
ries,  lakes,  and  rivers.  Even  the  air  was  tenanted  by  flying  lizards, 
under  the  dragon  form  of  Pterodactyles.  The  earth  was  probably  at 
that  time  too  much  covered  with  water,  and  those  fractions  of  land 
which  had  emerged  above  the  surface,  were  too  frequently  agitated 
by  earthquakes,  inundations,  and  atmospheric  irregularities,  to  be 
extensively  occupied  by  any  higher  order  of  quadrupeds  than  lepciles.’ 

And  well  were  these  fearful  forms  fitted  for  the  stormy  periods 
in  adaptation  to  which  their  powerful  and  gigantic  ficames  were 
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built.  '1  bowr  fbriufc  arc  llare,  bd'ore  our  %igbt,  iu  all  the  com- 
|>letent*i»b  of  their  strange  anil  uiarvelloua  arrangement,  or  we 
khf>iil(i  laugh  to  scorn  the  legeiul  tliat  tolil  us  of  their  existence. 
Imagine  a  creature,  half  fish,  lialf  lisard,  thirty  feet  from  tail  to 
snout;  jawb  six  feet  in  length,  armed  with  nearly  two  hundred 
teeth  ;  eyes  glaring  ft)r  prey  from  sockeU  fourteen  inches  wide ; — 
fancy  him  rushing  with  this  u}))mratus  4»f  destruction  through  the 
swamps  and  shallows  of  tlie  ancient  chaos,  oared  along  by  four 
|Miwerful  paddles,  thus  combining  in  one  )H>rteiitous  shape,  ‘the 

*  snout  of  a  |H)rpoise,  the  teeth  of  a  crocodile,  the  head  of  a  lizard, 
‘  with  the  vertehrie  of  aHsh,  and  thesterimni  of  an  ornithorhynchus 

*  with  the  paddles  of  a  whale.’  Nor  is  yon  congenerous  monster  a 
thing  less  fitted  to  excite  ‘  our  special  wonder.’  Fossilists  call 
him  the  IMoiosaurus,  In'cause  his  head  partakes  more  of  the 
liaanl  form ;  hut  his  neck,  long,  lithe,  and  scrjient-like,  is  pecu- 
liiirly  his  own.  ‘'To  the  head  of  the  lizard,'  says  Dr.  Huckland, 
‘  it  united  the  teeth  of  a  crocodile;  a  neck  of  enormous  length, 
‘  resembling  the  IhkIv  of  a  serpent ;  a  trunk  and  tail  having  the 

*  projHirlions  of  an  orilinary  quadruped ;  the  ribs  of  a  caineleon,  and 
‘  the  paddles  of  a  w  hale.’  Of  all  tlie  monslers  of  the  ancient  world, 
('uvier  accounts  this  the  most  luoustruus:  we  apprehend,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  distinction  l>elungs  still  more  decidedly  to  the 
pler(»dactyles.  So  completely  anomalous  is  the  structure  of  this 
winged  HiUiri.an,  that,  on  its  first  discovery,  it  was  by  diderent 
naturalists  qualifieil  as  a  bird,  a  bat,  a  Hying  reptile;  and  this 
variety  of  t>pinion  was,  in  each  iubtance,  adequately  sustained  by 
the  presiiuv  of  characters  distinctly  pcriuiniiig  to  tliose  widely 
separated  classes.  .laws  long  and  large,  like  those  of  the  croco¬ 
dile,  and  Hrimal  with  teeth ;  a  neck  lengthened  out  of  ail 
projH>rtion  conceivable  in  a  flying  animal ;  a  body  agreeing  in 
all  essential  |H)iuts  with  the  lizard  type;  eiaws  for  creeping  or 
sus]H*nsion  ;  *  wing  of  hat;'  and  eye  of  enormous  size; — ail  these 
qualities  combined  in  a  single  subject,  go  to  the  making  up  of 
stuuethin^  a>>uri'illy  very  different  from  any  animal  known  as 
now  existing  on  the  earth,  but  whose  strange  yet  admirably  cora- 
hiiuHl  characters  assign  it  to  a  state  of  things  which  was,  as  we 
learn  from  geoU>gical  investigation,  ])ertectly  in  adaptation  to  its 
jH'Cvdiar  structure.  Cuvier  was  of  opinion  that  these  dragon-like 
inhabitants  of  air  were  insectivorous:  it  is,  we  think,  more  ))ro- 
Ivible  that,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Huckland,  the  size  and  streugth 
of  the  jaw,  in  the  larger  s^)ecies,  indicate  carnivorous  habits; 
their  length  ol  neck  would  enable  them  to  fish  witli  advantage  iu 
shallow  waters,  and  their  strength  would  enable  them  to  master 
the  small  marsupial  mammalia  which  existeil  at  those  far  distant 
jHrii>ds. 

By  thus  bringing  first  on  the  field  of  view  this  remarkable 
family,  we  have  departed  from  the  order  observed  by  Dr,  Buck- 
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Umt,  who,  foUowinj^  the  ^yKtematir  arrangement  of  Vrrfehrafa^ 
Moflufiro^  ArtinUntn^  and  Radiafn^  commences,  in  hin  reference 
to  the  jaws,  by  analysing  those  gigantic  forms  among  the  fossil 
mammalia,  which  have  obtained  tne  distinctive  names  of  Dino* 
therium  and  Megatherium.  Nothing  can  Xye  more  skilful  than 
the  way  in  which  he  has  compressed  within  brief  space,  a  clear 
description  of  these  extinct  animals,  so  far  as  their  stmeture  is 
known,  or  may  be  inferred  from  the  analo^es  supplied  by  the 
laws  of  comparative  anatomy.  We  cannot,  however,  attend  him 
through  the  particulars  of  his  investigation ;  and  all  that  we  can 
do,  in  the  remaining  ]>ortion  of  this  Article,  will  be  to  mark,  with¬ 
out  departing  from  his  course,  some  of  the  more  im]>ortant  illus¬ 
trations  of  geological  science,  as  derived  by  him  from  the  four 
great  orders  of  animated  nature,  and  from  the  wide  and  widening 
held  of  vegetable  oryctology.  Passing  by,  then,  that  giant 
saurian,  the  iguanodon,  an  herbivorous  reptile  congenerous  with 
the  iguana,  and  probably  attaining  the  enormous  length  of  seventy 
feet ;  and  dismissing  the  whole  tribe  of  fossil  crocodiles  and  tor¬ 
toises  ;  we  come  to  a  new  and  instructive  feature  of  geological 
discovery,  the  distinct  traces  of  footsteps  impressed  by  marine 
animals  of  the  tortoise  kind,  on  the  surface  of  sandstone.  On  this 
singular  and  striking  phenomenon.  Dr.  Huckland  makes  the  fol- 
lowing  impressive  comment* 

‘  Tl»e  historian  or  the  antiquary  may  have  traversed  the  helds  of 
ancient  or  of  modern  battles ;  and  may  have  pursued  the  line  of 
march  of  triumphant  eonquerors,  whose  armies  trampled  down  the 
most  mighty  kingdoms  of  the  world.  The  winds  and  storms  have 
utterly  obliterated  the  ephemeral  impressions  of  their  course.  Not  a 
track  remains  of  a  single  foot,  or  a  single  hoof,  of  all  the  countless 
millions  of  men  and  beasts  whose  progress  sprea*!  desolation  over  the 
earth.  Hut  the  reptiles  thjit  crowded  upon  the  half-finished  surface 
of  our  infant  planet,  have  left  memorials  of  their  passage,  enduring 
and  indelible.  No  history  has  recorded  their  creation  or  their  de¬ 
struction  :  their  very  leones  are  found  no  more  among  the  fossil  relics 
of  a  former  world.  Centuries  and  thousands  of  years  may  have 
rolled  away,  l>etween  the  time  in  which  these  footsteps  were  im¬ 
pressed  hy  tortoises  upon  the  sands  of  their  native  Scotland,  and  the 
hour  when  they  are  again  laid  hare,  and  exposed  to  our  curious 
admiring  eyes.  Yet  we  behold  them,  stamped  upon  the  rock,  dis¬ 
tinct  as  the  track  of  the  passing  animal  u]>on  the  recent  snow ;  as  if  to 
shew  that  thousands  of  years  are  but  as  nothing  amidst  eternity,  and, 
as  it  were,  in  mockery  of  the  Heeting  |)erishable  course  of  the 
mightiest  potentates  among  mankind.' 

Many  circumstances  have  occurred  to  keep  in  obscurity,  up  to 
the  present  time,  the  history  of  fossil  ichthyology.  Even  of 
several  fishes,  our  knowledge  is,  from  various  and  obvioua 
causes,  exceedingly  deficient. '  Of  late,  howevrir,  great  advancet 
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hive  bitn  in  ll)U  iini^ruut  4k|n&riiiietit  ot  science,  and  the 

skill  cif  a  single  individual  bids  fair  to  make  that  which  has 
hitherto  l)een  the  most  imperfectly  cultivated  division  of  geohif?y, 
lu-nceforaard  one  of  its  most  thoroughly  explored  branches. 
Not  long  before  bis  death,  Cuvier  had  entered  upon  the  general 
subject,  prepared  for  its  investigation  by  the  inspection  of  nearly 
eigut  thousand  specimens  of  existing  lishea.  lie  left  to  his  coad- 
juuirs  and  disciples  the  completion  of  hU  great  work  ;  Imt  he  had, 
durinij;  his  life,  absolutely  resigned  into  the  hands  of  Frot'essor 
Agasbia,  the  materials  which  he  had  collected  for  the  fossil 
section  oi'  his  undertaking.  The  coididence  of  Cuvier  was  not 
misplai*eih  'fhat  which  had  hatlled  the  ingenuity  of  previous 
iu(]utrers  has  Ik^cii  effected ;  and  an  arrangement  of  universal  ap> 
plication,  derived  from  the  scales,  has  already  reduced  to  luminous 
order  that  which  was  previously  confused.  Proceeding  from  the 
fact,  that  the  nature  of  the  dermal  covering  determines  the  cog- 
nizahle  relation  of  the  animal  to  its  proper  element,  it  was 
inferred  that,  as  the  *'  form  and  conditions  of  the  feathers  and 
‘  down  shew  the  relation  of  birds  to  the  air  in  which  they  tly,  or 
‘  the  waUT  in  which  they  swim  or  dive and  as  ‘  the  varied 
'  forms  of  fur  and  hair  and  bristles,  on  the  skins  of  licasts,  are 
'  adapted  to  their  respective  ))lacc  and  climate,  and  occupations 
^  u}H>n  the  land  in  like  manner  the  scales  of  tishes  ought  to  shew 

*  a  similar  aduptatu>n  to  their  varied  place  and  iKcupations  be- 

*  neath  the  waters.'  On  this  basis  Dr.  Agassiz  has  established  four 
distinct  orders  of  tishes;  and  the  results  of  his  labours  have  al- 
n  ady  fumishcil  most  important  illustrations  of  general  geology, 
esiH'cially  iu  the  rt'inarkahle  coincidences  which  present  them¬ 
selves  in  the  phenomena  of  its  distinct  departments.  The  great 
mutations  move  on  in  a  ])arallcl  direction ;  the  more  recent  depo¬ 
sitions  exhibit  the  nearest  approach  to  existing  genera  and  species, 
while  the  greatest  differences  are  in  pro^>ortiou  to  the  receding 
antiquity  of  the  strata.  And  these  invaluable  discoveries  are 
sustained  and  elucidated  by  the  fact,  that  ‘  all  the  great  changes 

in  the  character  of  fossil  fishes  take  place  simultaneously  with  the 
most  im|H>rtant  alterations  in  the  other  classc's  of  fossil  animals, 
and  infoasil  vegetahles;  and  also  in  the  mineral  condition  of  the  > 

*  strata.  An  ineideiitul  ri'tleetion  by  Dr.  Buckland,  in  connexion 
with  this  part  of  his  general  subject,' is  worth  citation. 

1  he  Htfrilltv  and  solitude  which  have  sometimes  been  attributed 
to  the  depths  ot  the  ocean,  exist  only  in  the  fictions  of  poetic  fancy. 

I  he  groat  mass  ot  the  water  that  covers  nearly  three-fourths  of  tlie 
g!i»lK',  is  crowded  with  life,  {H’rhaps  more  abundantly  than  the  air 
and  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  witliLn  a 
certain  depth  accessible  to  light,  swarms  with  countless  hosts  of 
worms  and  creeping  things,  xshich  represent  the  kindred  families  of 
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low  degree  which  crawl  upon  the  land.  The  common  object  of  crea¬ 
tion  seema  ever  to  have  l>een,  the  infinite  mnltiplicatum  of  life.  As 
the  basis  of  animal  nutrition  is  laid  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  bed 
of  the  ocean  is  not  less  l>eaiitifu11y  clothed  with  sub-marine  vegeta¬ 
tion,  than  the  stirface  of  the  dry  land  with  verdant  herbs  and  stately 
forests.  In  both  cases,  the  undue  increase  of  herbivorous  tribes  is 
controlled  hv  the  restraining  influence  of  those  which  are  carnivo¬ 
rous ;  and  ttie  common  result  is,  and  ever  has  been,  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  amount  of  animal  enjoyment  to  the  greatest  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals.* 

IVrhaps  the  moat  interesting  portion  of  the  work,  and  that  in 
which  Dr.  Huckland  appears  to  licst  advantage  as  a  skilful  in¬ 
vestigator  of  tlie  economy  of  nature,  is  to  be  found  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  (levoted  to  the  molluscous  remains  which  pervade  so  large  an 
extent  of  tlte  siiccossive  de]>oRitions  that  form  the  crust  of  our 
glolx'.  Among  the  nmst  curious  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the 
indefatigable  explorers  of  the  fossiliferous  strata,  may  be  fairly 
reckoned  the  detection  of  the  ink-bag,  with  its  entire  contents,  of 
the  ancient  cuttle-fish. 

‘  So  completely,*  says  Dr.  Huckland,  *  are  the  character  and  qua- 
litics  of  the  ink  retained  in  its  fossil  state,  that  when,  in  1826,  I  suh- 
initte<l  a  portion  of  it  to  my  friend  Sir  Francis  (*hantrey,  requesting 
him  to  try  its  power  as  a  pigment,  and  he  had  prepared  a  drawing 
with  a  triturated  |)ortion  of  this  fossil  substance ;  the  drawling  was 
shewn  to  a  celebrated  ])ainter,  without  any  information  as  to  its 
origin,  and  he  immediately  pronounced  it  to  be  tinted  with  sepia  of 
excellent  quality,  and  begged  to  be  informed  by  what  colour-man  it 
was  prepared.  The  common  sepia  used  in  drawing  is  from  the  ink- 
bag  of  an  oriental  species  of  cuttle-fish.  The  ink  of  the  cuttle-fishes, 
in  its  natural  state,  is  said  to  be  soluble  only  in  water,  through  which 
it  diffuses  itself  instantaneously,  being  thus  remarkably  adapted  to  its 
jK'Culiar  service  in  the  only  fluid  wherein  it  is  naturally  employed.* 

(*uvicr  made  his  drawings  of  thf  recent  Sepia  with  its  own  ink  ; 
and  Dr.  Huckland  has  paid  the  same  compliment  to  the  extinct 
species :  he  has  done  lietter  still,  for  be  has  supplied  his  reader 
with  a  series  of  excellently  executed  representations  of  this  singu¬ 
lar  fossil.  I'rom  this  he  passes  to  the  subject  of  chambered  or 
multilocular  shells^  and  is  successful  in  throwing  much  light  on 
|>oints  previously  obscure.  The  transition  and  secondary  strata 
alH)und  with  8|)ecimens  of  great  beauty  and  variety ;  and  this 
abundance  makes  it  necessary  to  simplify  the  inquiry  by  employ¬ 
ing  the  comparative  evidence  of  living  examples.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  Dr.  B.  refers  to  the  Nautilus  Pompilius,  and  the  Spirula ; 
and  his  exposition  of  the  nature  of  these  shells  is  the  more  im- 
}>ortant,  since  it  leads  to  inferences  decidedly  at  variance  with 
those  of  Cuvier  and  I  .amarck.  Those  distinguished  naturalists  had 
recognized  in  the  Ammonite  certain  analogies  which  induced  them 
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to  KuppoHC  it  an  iuterual  fthcll,  such  as  the  recent  Spirula  ap]:^ars 
to  Ik%  though  on  evidence  less  complete  than  might  he  desired. 
Dr.  HuekUnd  has  rcviewwl  the  subject  with  a  completeness  and 
precision  that  can,  wc  apprehend,  leave  hut  little  doubt  of  the 
(orrectness  of  his  conclusion,  lie  reverses  the  decision,  and 
makes  it  clear  that  the  Ammonite  was  an  e.vferior  shell,  and  that 
its  outer  chamber  was  tenanted  by  an  animal  belonging  to  the 
class  of  Cephaloptnlous  Molluska.  He  has,  moreover,  taken  a 
novel  and  ingenious  view  of  the  apparatus  by  which  these  cham- 
lH*re<l  shells  were  made  to  rise  or  sink  in  the  water  at  the  will  of 


the  inhabitant,  'fhat  singular  fossil,  the  Helemnite,  is  largely 
explained.  Altogether,  this  section,  with  its  numerous  gra¬ 
phic  illustrations,  will  be  found  one  of  the  most  valualde  in  the 
iHMlk. 


'fhe  fourth  grand  division  (still  following  Cuvier  s  arranprement) 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  Artivulata^ — comprehending  the  An- 
nelidans,  or  worms  with  red-bhmd — the  Oustaceans,  including 
the  I’rah  and  Lobster  trilns — the  Arachnidans,  or  Spiders — In- 
stH'ts— is  distinctly  traced,  either  in  actual  remains  or  in  unques¬ 
tionable  vestiges,  throughout  the fossiliferous  formation.  That  most 
ancient  C'rustacean,  tlie  'I'rilobite,  is  disi'usseil  with  all  parti¬ 
cularity  ;  a  distinction  due,  not  more  to  his  ultra-antiquity,  than 
to  his  very  singular  structure.  No  section  of  geological  inquiry 
has  called  forth  more  patient  and  skilful  research  than  the  pre- 
si'iit ;  and,  although  recent  discoveries  have  done  much  towards 
making  it  svstematically  complete,  there  still  remains  a  large 
field  for  further  examination.  We  shall  cite  Dr.  Huckland's  sum¬ 


mary  of  results. 


*  \N  c  have  S4‘en . that  all  of  the  four  existing  great  ckisses 

of  the  grand  division  of  .Xrticulated  animals . and  manv  of 

their  orders,  had  entered  on  their  rcsju'ctive  functions  in  the  natural 
uorld,  at  the  early  epoch  ot  the  rransition  Formations.  We  tind 
e\ideuces  of  change  in  the  families  of  these  orders,  at  several  {H^riods 
of  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  series,  very  distant  from  one  another  ; 
anil  we  l.irther  find  each  tamify  variously  represented  during  dilferent 
intervals  by  genera,  some  of  which  are  known  only  in  a  fossil  suite, 
whilst  others  i^and  those  chiefly  in  the  lower  classes)  have  extended 
through  all  geological  eras  iinto  the  present  time.  On  these  facts  we 
may  tound  conclusions  which  are  of  great  im|M)rtance  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  ot  the  physical  history  ot  the  earth.  If  the  existing  classes, 
orders,  and  families  ot  marine  and  terrestrial  Articulated  animals  have 
thus  pervaded  various  geological  epochs,  since  life  began  upon  our 
planet,  we  may  inter  that  the  state  ot  the  land  and  waters,  and  also 
ot  the  atmosphere,  during  all  these  ejxichs,  was  not  so  widely  difl'er- 
ent  from  their  actual  condition  as  many  geologists  liave  supposed. 
\\  e  also  learn,  that  throughout  all  these  epochs  and  stages  of  change, 
the  correlative  functions  of  the  successive  representatives  of  the  animal 
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and  vegetable  kingdoma  bsTe  erer  been  the  same  as  at  the  present 
moment ;  and  thus  we  connect  the  entire  series  of  |)ast  and  present 
forms  of  organised  beings,  as  parts  of  one  stupendously  grand,  and 
ronsistcut,  aiul  harmonious  whole,* 

The  Iladiatod  Animals  offer  an  infinite  variety  of  fossiliied 
forms  to  the  inspection  of  the  geologist ;  all  of  them  Waring  the 
same  impress  of  unity  in  design  and  adaptation.  ‘  Volumes,’  it  is 
truly  said,  ‘  might  he  fillcHl  with  descriptions  of  fossil  species  of 
‘  those  Wautiful  genera  whose  living  representatives  crowd  the 
‘  waters  of  our  present  seas  \  In  this  einharrassing  multitudinous¬ 
ness  of  subject.  Dr.  lUickland  has  Wen  again  placed  under  the 
necessity  of  selection,  and  he  has  judiciously  chosen  those  singular 
Zo<iphytcs,  the  Oino'idea,  on  which  to  exercise  his  descriptive 
|)owers.  Of  this  family,  the  ‘  living  analogues’  are  of  rare  occur¬ 
rence,  hut  the  extinct  varieties  extend  in  astonishing  profusion 
over  immense  ranges  of  calcareous  strata.  'I’he  Derhyshire  marbles 
are  familiar  examples  of  these  Wautifiil  )>etri factions ;  and  speci¬ 
mens  from  different  quarters  are  of  common  exhibition,  either  as 
curioKities  or  as  materials  of  ornamental  structure.  These  fossils 
have  l)een  usually  designated  as  Encrinites,  and  the  animals  of 
which  they  are  the  remains,  were  once  attached  either  to  floating 
iMxiies  accidentally  coming  in  their  way,  or  to  rocks  and  stones  in 
the  depths  of  the  ocean.  An  interesting  monograph  of  the  Eri- 
noidea  was  sometime  since  published  by  Mr.  Miller;  and,  although 
upon  a  more  restricted  scale.  Dr.  lluckland's  anatomical  analysis 
of  the  Encrinites  Moniliformis  and  the  Pentacrinus  Briareus, 
gives  a  sufficient  view  of  the  construction  and  probable  habits  of 
these  wondrous  creations.  The  flower-like  ap|)earancc  of  these 
animals  has  obtained  for  them  their  distinguishing  name :  their 
vertebral  column,  with  its  large  and  branching  head,  displays 
when  in  collapse,  no  small  resemblance  to  a  lily  on  its  stem.  This 
stalk  or  column  is  made  up  of  a  great  numWr  of  small  Wnes,  the 
joints  which  gave  it  flexibility  ;  and  these  have  Wen  made  the 
subject  of  legendary  lay. 

‘  The  name  of  Kntrochi,  or  wheel-stones,  has  with  much  propriety 
been  applied  to  these  in8ulate<l  vertebra*.  The  perforations  in  the 
centre  of  these  joints  affording  a  facility  for  stringing  them  as  Wads, 
has  caused  them,  in  ancient  times,  to  be  used  as  rosaries.  In  the 
northern  parts  of  England  they  still  retain  the  appellation  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert’s  Wads. 

“  On  a  rock  by  Lindisfarn, 

Saint  CuthWrt  sits,  and  toils  to  frame 

The  sea-born  Wads  that  bear  his  name.** — Marmton, 

‘  Each  of  t  Wse  presents  a  similar  series  of  articulations,  varying  as 
we  ascend  upwards  through  the  body  of  the  animal,  every  joint  Wing 
exactly  adjusted  to  give  the  requisite  amount  of  flexibility  and  strength. 
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From  one  extremity  of  the  vertebral  column  to  the  other,  anil  through¬ 
out  the  haniU  ami  iingers,  the  surface  of  each  bone  arliculatOH  with 
that  acljacfiit  to  it,  with  the  most  }K‘rfect  regularity  and  nicely  of  ad- 
jiistiiifnt.  So  exact  and  metliodical  is  this  arrangement,  even  to  the 
I'xirrmiiy  of  its  minutest  lenlacula,  that  it  is  just  as  improhahle,  that 
the  metals  which  compose  the  wheels  of  a  chronometer  should  for 
themselves  have  calculated  and  arranged  the  form  and  number  of  the 
teeth  of  each  respective  wheel,  ami  that  these  wheels  should  have 
placed  themselves  in  the  precise  position  fitted  to  attain  the  end  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  combined  action  of  them  all,  as  for  the  successive 
liumlreds  and  thousands  of  little  bones  that  compose  an  hhicrinite,  to 
have  arranged  themselves  in  a  position  subordinate  to  the  end  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  combined  elfect  of  their  united  mechanism  ;  each  acting 
its  peculiar  part  in  harmonious  subordination  to  the  rest,  and  all  con¬ 
jointly  producing  a  result  which  no  single  series  of  them  acting  sepa¬ 
rately,  could  possibly  have  elfected . 

*  We  have  seen  that  Farkinson  calculates  the  mmdier  of  hones  in  the 
liily  I'ncrinite  to  e\C(*ed  twenty-six  thousand.  The  number  of  bones  in 
the  fingers  and  tentacula  of  the  Uriarean  IVntacrinite  amounts  at  least 
to  a  hundred  thousand  ;  il’to  these  we  add  fifty  thousand  more  for  the 
ossicula  of  the  side  arms,  which  is  much  too  little,  the  total  number  of 
bones  will  exceed  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  As  each  bone  was 
furnished  with  at  least  two  fascietdi  of  fibres,  one  for  contraction,  the 
other  for  expansion,  we  have  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bones,  and 
three  hundred  thousand  fasciculi  of  fibres  e(|uivalent  to  muscles,  in  the 
body  of  a  single  pi'iUacrinite — an  atuount  of  muscular  apparatus  con- 
ceriu'd  in  rigulating  the  ossicula  of  the  skeleton,  infinitely  exceeding 
nnv  that  has  been  vet  observed  throughout  the  entire  animal  creation. 

*  When  we  eonsider  the  profusion  of  care  and  exijuisite  contrivance 
that  |H'rvades  the  frame  of  every  individual  in  this  species  of  Fentacri- 
nite,  forming  hut  one  of  many  members  of  the'almost  extinct  family  of 
Oinoideans— and  when  we  add  to  this  the  amount  of  analogous  me- 
chanisms  that  characterise  the  other  genera  and  s|H*cies  of  this  curious 
family  —  we  are  almost  lost  in  astonishment,  at  the  microscopic  atten¬ 
tion  that  has  1  een  paiil  to  the  welfare  of  creatures  holding  so  low  a 
place  among  the  inliahitants  of  the  ancient  deep  ;  and  we  feel  a  no  less 
irresistible  conviction  of  the  universal  presence  and  eternal  agency  of 
(Teative  care,  in  tin*  lower  regions  of  organic  life,  than  is  forced  upon 
ns  by  the  contemplation  of  those  highest  combinations  of  animal  me¬ 
chanism.  which  occur  in  that  paragon  of  animal  organization,  the  cor- 
}M>real  frame  of  Man.’ 

We  have  now  given  a  general  view  of  the  course  taken  by  Dr. 
Buckland,  in  his  illustrations  of  those  wonderful  relies  of  the  an¬ 
cient  world,  winch  exemplify,  at  once,  the  different  conditions  of 
that  former  state,  and  its  minute  agreement  with  the  great  prin¬ 
ciples  which  have  obviously  regulated  the  parts  and  ])ro]H)rtions  of 
the  system  under  which  wc  live.  There  still  remains  a  department 
— that  ot  Fossil  \  egctables,  on  which  the  Frofessorhns  exhibited  his 
usual  ability  in  the  selectioti  of  (lemonstrntive  facts.  Here,  bow- 
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ever,  we  must  decline  following  him  :  other  op]>ortimi tics  will  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  for  a  more  complete  and  instructive  view  of  this 
important  section  than  we  could  now  afford  to  give.  For  the  same 
reason  we  must  decline  particularising  the  contents  of  the  supple¬ 
mentary  chapters :  but  we  cannot  la^  aside  the  volume  without  again 
expressing  our  admiration  of  the  skill  and  science  which  it  displays, 
and  of  the  discriminating  liberality  which  has  provided  for  the 
general  student  so  rich  and  attractive  a  series  of  illustrations. 

Art.  III. — Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Seventeenth  Century:  including  the 
whole  of  Giles  Fletcher’s  Christ’s  Victory  and  Triumph,  with 
copious  Selections  from  Spenser,  Davies,  Sandys,  &c.,  ike.  With 
ail  Introductory  Essay  and  Critical  Remarks,  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Catteiniole,  R.I).  In  two  Volumes.  (Sacred  Classics,  Vol.  xxi. 
and  xwi.)  London,  1835,  183G. 

^piIE  Series  of  which  these  Volumes  form  a  portion,  closes  with 
the  thirtieth  V  olume.  Although  we  cannot  think  the  se¬ 
lection  altogether  judicious,  the  entire  set  will  form  a  valuable 
])()rtion  of  any  theological  library.  VV’e  shall  give  in  alphabetical 
order  the  names  of  tbe  Authors  whose  works  have  furnished  the 
contents*.  Dates,  1  vol.  “  On  Spiritual  Perfection'”.  Daxter, 
1  vol.  “  Thoughts*'.  Deveridge,  2  vols.  “  Private 

'rhoughts'”,  &c.  Doyle,  1  vol.,  three  treatises.  Dutler,  2  vols. 
“  Analogy  of  Religion and  Sermons.  Cave,  4  vols.  “  Lives 
of  the  Apostles  and  Fathers'”,  and  “  Primitive  Christianity". 
Hall,  1  vol.  Devotional  and  Practical  Treatises.  Horne,  3  vols. 
“  Commentary  on  the  Psalms".  Ilowe,  1  vol.  Select  Treatises. 
Knox,  1  vol.  “  (’hristian  Philosophy *’.*f  Locke,  1  vol.  Reason¬ 
ableness  of  Christianity.  Leighton,  I  vol.  FLxposition  of  the  Creed, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  &c.  Taylor,  5  vols.  “  Liberty  of  Prophecy- 
ing".  Sermons,  Life  of  Christ.  Wyatts,  1  vol.  “  Lyric  Poems". 
Sermons  from  the  works  of  Divines  of  the  sixteenth  and  subse¬ 
quent  centuries,  3  vols.  Sacred  Poetry,  2  vols.  VV  e  readily  ad¬ 
mit  that  we  should  not  wish  to  be  without  any  of  these  volumes  ; 
but  we  can  discern  no  just  or  intelligent  principle  of  selection  in 
the  list  we  have  given.  Several  of  the  volumes  are  in  every  liody’s 
hands,  editions  in  all  sizes  being  continually  issued  from  the 
jiress.  There  was  no  occasion,  for  instance,  to  reprint  Horne's 
Popular  Commentary,  Deveridge's  Private 'Fhoughts,  and  Jeremy 
Taylor's  Life  of  Christ;  and  still  less,  Watts's  Lyrics.  Dishop 

*  See  Etl.  Rev.  3d  Ser.  Vol.  xii.  pp.  243 — 248  for  a  notice  of  Vols. 
I.  to  Vlll. 

f  See  Ed.  Rev.  3d  Scr.  Vol.  xiv.  p.  241.  (Sept.  1835). 
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Huilir's  ••  Anulc^)"  c*n  scarcely  be  reprinted  too  otten,  but  his 
Sermons  at  tlio  Rolls  ChajRl  are  Uincnubly  deficient  in  a  theo¬ 
logical  jHiint  of  view,  and  by  no  means  worthy  of*  his  tame.  On 
the  other  hand,  who  that  can  appreciate  the  writing*  of  Baxter, 
llowe,  and  Leighum,  would  be  satisfied  with  a  single  volume  of 
each ’t  I  low  caine  Barrow  to  be  nearly  overlooked,  three  sermons 
only  Ik'in^  taken  from  his  works  And  why  was  not  Hooker's 
masterly  Discourse  on  .lustiticatiou  included  in  the  XVth  volume.^ 
A  judicious  and  well  arrangtal  selection  of  the  Iwst  Discouraes  in 
the  English  language,  would  form  a  most  valuable  ]>ortion  of  a 
CiMn|>act  library ;  but  there  are  not  many  individuals  to  l>e  found 
|>o.s sensing  all  the  cjualificHtions  for  the  task.  Dibdin's  Theolo¬ 
gical  I.ibrarv  exhibits,  as  might  have  l)een  ex|K‘Cted,  the  entire 
ab>ence  of  the  rc4ul^l:e  ipialitications  in  the  Editor.  Mr.  ('atter- 
imde's  sclecii<m  is,  upon  the  whole,  goml.  Tlic  ‘  Divines'  are 
Donne,  Kidley,  Barrow,  Taylor,  South,  Hall,  Beveridge,  Leigh¬ 
ton,  Ilowe,  Seeker,  ('larke,  Slierlock,  Sanderson,  Wilson,  At- 
ttrbury,  'fillot^on,  I'arindon,  Sharp,  Hammond,  Ogden,  Home, 
Horsley,  Walts,  and  Wesley.  Intact,  these  three  volumes  of 
Sermons  are,  in  our  opinion,  nearly  the  inobt  valuable  of  the  series. 
Our  j)resent  business,  however,  is  to  notice  more  particularly  the 
twt»  volumes  of  Sacred  I'octry,  selected  chiefly  from  the  writers 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  including  8i)me  of  earlier  date. 
Eor  this  inaccuracy  in  the  title-page,  the  Editor  a|K)iogizes.  We 
find  no  fault  with  liis  plan,  but  why  should  he  have  adhered  to  his 
title  SjH  iiser,  Oascoigne,  and  Southwell  belong  entirely  to  the 
sixteenth  century.  Drayton,  Davies,  Donne,  Drummond,  Sandvs, 
ami  the  Eletclurs  all  flourished  partly  in  that  century,  and  may 
l>e  considered  as  connecting  its  literature  with  that  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth. 

The  first  volume  commences  with  Spenser's  two  ‘Hymns,'  ‘of 
Hea\euly  Lt)vc'  and  ‘  on  Heavenly  Beauty',  in  which,  Mr. 
Montgomery  fancifully  thinks,  ‘  may  be  found  the  germ  of  Para- 
*  disc  L<»st'.  Without  entirely  subscribing  to  this  remark,  we  may 
admit  that  SjKnser  was  to  Milton  what  Chaucer  was  to  Sjienser; 
and  he,  no  doubt,  drank  the  spirit  of  these  hymns,  the  germ  of 
which  we  might,  jKrhaps,  discover  in  the  lines  of  the  Poet's  great 
patnm  and  master.  Sir  Phiiip  Sidney,  entitled,  a  ‘  Earewell  to 
‘  Splendid  I'ollies'. 

I  hen,  farewell,  world  !  thine  uttermost  1  see. 

Ltetnal  Lo\e  I  maintain  thy  life  in  me  ’. 

Both  >idtity  and  S|K'nstr  were  imitators  of  Petrarch;  and,  in- 
dccvl,  it  was  from  the  Italian  Muse  that  the  fathers  of  English 
jH»iiry,  sacred  and  secular,  drew  their  inspiration.  ^Vere  we  to 
tract  the  stream  still  higher  uji,  we  should  discover  the  sources  of 
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some  of  our  earliest  snored  poetry  in  the  old  Latin  Hymns  of  the 
('hurch,  many  of  which  possess  very  great  beauty. 

Drummond,  of  llawthornden,  for  instance,  has  verwiHed  two  or 
three  of  the>je.  Amoncr  the  specimens  selected  by  Mr.  Catter- 
mole  will  be  found,  a  ‘  Hymn  for  Whitsunday,'  closely  rendered 
from  the  ancient  Hymn,  Veni  Creator  Spiritux^  which  Dryden's 
more  elegant  version  has  familiariied  to  all  classes  of  readers,  it 
having  now  found  its  way  into  moat  of  our  popular  Hymn-books. 
Tlic  ])rcccding  hymn,  ‘  i)edication  of  a  Church,'  is  also  a  close 
translation  of  a  Latin  hymn  in  the  Homish  service-books ;  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  which  Mr.  Cattermole  does  not  seem  to  be  aware. 
As  the  hymn  is  a  remarkable  one,  and  not  much  known,  we  shall 
give  both  the  original  and  the  English  version. 

*  (\rh*stis  nrhs  .Tcrusaicni,  ‘  Jerusalem^  that  place  divine, 

beata  pacis  visio.  The  vision  of  sweet  j)eare  is  named, 

(ina*  celsa  de  viventihiis  In  heaven  her  glorious  turrets  shine; 

Saxis  ad  astra  tolleris  ;  Her  walls  of  living  stones  are  framed; 

Sixinsapque  ritu  cingeris  While  angels  guard  her  on  each  side, 

>lilla  Angeloriun  millihiis.  Fit  coin|Miny  for  such  a  bride. 

*  ()  sorte  nupta  prospers,  *  She,  deck’d  in  new  attire,  from  heaven, 

Dotata  Fatris  gloria  !  Her  weilding  chaml>er,  now  descends, 

Ues|H‘rsa  8|K)nsi  gratia,  Prepared  in  marriage  to  he  given 
hegina  fonnosissiina,  To  Christ,  on  whom  her  joy  depends. 

Christo  jugata  principi,  Her  walls,  wherewith  she  is  incloaed, 

C'a'li  corusca  civitas  !  And  streets  are  of  pure  gold  composed. 

‘  Hie  margaritis  emicant,  ‘  Thcgates.adornedwithpearlsmostbright, 
Patenique  cunctis  ostia.  I'he  way  to  hidden  glory  shew ; 

Virtute  namejue  pra?via  And  thither,  by  the  hless<‘d  might 
Mortalis  illuc  ducilur,  Of  faith  in  Jesu’s  merit,  go 

Amore  Christus  percitus.  All  those  who  are  on  earth  distressed, 
I'ornienta  quisquis  sustinet.  BecausetheyhaveChrist’snameprofessed. 

*  Scalpri  salubris  ictibus,  *  These  stones  the  workmen  dress  and  beat, 

I'.t  tunsione  plurima.  Before  they  throughly  polished  are : 

I'abri  polita  mallco,  Then  each  is  in  his  pro])er  seat 

Hancsaxamolcroconstruunt, Established  by  the  Builder’s  care; 
Aptiscjiie  juncta  nexibus.  In  this  fair  frame  to  stand  for  ever 
lA»cantur  in  fastigio.  So  joined  that  them  no  force  can  sever. 

‘  Decus  Parenti  debitum  ‘  To  God  who  sits  in  highest  seat 
Sit  usquequaque  altissimo,  Glory  and  power  given  be ; 

Natoque  Patris  Unico,  To  Father,  Son,  and  Paraclete, 

Ft  inclyto  Paraclito ;  Who  reign  in  equal  dignity  ; 

(  ui  laus,  potestas,  gloria  Whose  boundless  power  we  still  adore, 
.Eierna  sit  j)er  specula.  And  sing  their  praise  for  evermore.* 
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'I'liis  hymn  may  liave  iiuggchtcd  (although  the  resemblance  is 
not  very  close)  the  simple  and  touching  stansas  by  an  unknown 

writer,  beginning,  j 

*  JeriiNaleiii,  my  happy  home.* 

'I'he  Kaster  Hymn,  ‘(’hrini,  our  Lortl,  is  risen  to  day,’  is  ap-  j 
parently  founded  innm  one  in  the  Homan  service,  of  which  the  i 
first  verse  is — 

‘  O  I'ilii  et  Filia*  ! 
lti*\  cudestis,  Hex  gloria?, 

Morte  siirrexit  ho<lie.  Alleluia. 

Alleluia,  Alleluia,  Alleluia.' 

i  )ne’of  the  most  striking  of  Crashaw's  Poems  is  a  version  of 
the  liymn  sung  at  the  Mass  for  the  Dead,  which  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  rendered  so  familiar  to  iniHlern  readers ; 

*  Dies  ira*,  dies  ilia 
Si)lvet  sa’chnn  in  favilla*. 

Like  all  the  ]H>ets  of  his  age,  he  has  indulged  in  conceits  which 
are  not  to  he  found  in  the  Latin.  Our  readers  may  like  to  com- 
|>are  a  few  of  the  stanzas  with  the  original. 

*  tiuantiis  tremor  e>i  futurus,  ‘  Oh,  that  lire,  before  whose  face’ 

(iuaiiilo  judex  est  venlurus.  Heaven  and  earth  shall  find  no  place! 
('uncta  stride  discussurus.  (^h,  those  eyes,  whose  angry  light 

Must  l)e  the  day  of  that  dread  night  I 


*  I'uha  minim  sjKirgens  so-  *  Oh,  that  trump,  whose  blast  shall  run 
nuin,  An  even  round  with  the  circling  sun, 

I  Vr  sepulchra  regiouum  And  urge  the  murmuring  graves  to  bring 
(\>get  omnes  ante  rhronuin.  Pale  mankind  forth  to  meet  their  King ! 


•  Mors  stiipehit,  et  Nalura, 
C*uni  resurget  creatura, 
Judicanti  resjH»nsura. 


‘  Horror  of  Nature,  Hell,  and  Death! 
Wlu'ii  a  deep  groan  from  beneath 
Shall  cry,  We  come,  we  come  !  and  all 
d'lic  caves  of  night  answer  one  call. 


‘  Liber  sen  plus  proforciur. 
In  (piototuni  continctur, 
l  iule  nmiujus  judicctur. 

*  .Index  cr^o  cum  sedehit. 
t^uidi|uiil  latet,  apparebit ; 
Nil  inultum  rcmaiiebit. 


*  Oh,  that  lH>ok,  whose  leaves  so  bright 
Will  svt  the  world  in  severe  light! 

Oh,  that  Judge,  whose  hand,  w  hose  eye 
None  can  endure,  yet  none  can  Hy. 


*  tiulil  sum  misi  r  tunc  diciu-  ‘  Ah  then,  pi>or  soul,  w  hat  wilt  thou  say, 
•  And  to  what  patron  choose  to  pray, 

(jucm  patroncm  rogaturus,  Whenstars  themselves  shall  stagger,  and 

(  um  vix  Justus  sit  secutus  ?  rhemosi  firm  foot  no  more  then  stand  f 
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•  Juste  Jmiex  iiltionis!  ‘Just  Mercy,  then,  thy  reckoning  be 
Donum  fac  remissionis,  With  my  price,  and  not  with  me. 

Ante  diem  rationis.  'Twas  paid  at  drat  with  too  much  pain. 

To  be  paid  twice,  or  once  in  vain. 

•  Inter  Oves  locum  pra*sta,  ‘  Oh  w’hen  thy  last  frown  shall  proclaim 
Kt  ah  Hsedis  me  sequt'stra,  The  flocks  of  goats  to  folds  of  flame, 
St.ituens  in  parte  dextra.  And  all  thy  lost  sheep  found  shall  be, 

I^t  “  ('ome  ye  blessed  ”  then  call  me, 

‘  (’onfutatis  inaledictis,  *  When  the  dread  “  Ite**  shall  divide 
Flammis  acribus  addictis.  Those  limbs  of  death  from  thy  left  side, 

Voca  me  cum  benedictis.’  I/Ct  those  life-speaking  lips  command 

That  I  inherit  thy  right  hand.* 

In  many  instances,  it  will  bo  seen,  the  version  falls  far  short  of 
the  simple  beauty  and  propriety  of  the  Latin  hymn.  Spenser,  if 
he  has  not  directly  imitated,  in  his  two  hymns,  reminds  us  of  the 
style  of  these  ancient  compositions.  For  example,  the  following 
devout  a|K>strophe  is  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  best  Latin  hymns. 

‘  O  blessed  ell  of  Love !  O  Floure  of  Grace  ! 

O  (ilorious  Morning-Starre !  ()  I>am|>e  of  Light! 

M  ost  livelv  image  of  thy  Father’s  face ! 

Eternal  King  of  Glorie,  I^rd  of  Might! 

Meeke  I>ambe  of  God,  bt‘fore  all  worlds  hehight! 

How  can  we  thee  requite  for  all  this  good  ? 

Or  what  can  prize  that  thy  most  precious  hlood  ?  * 

'I'he  style  of  invocation  in  the  following  Hymns,  will  be  seen 
to  bear  a  close  resemblance. 

*  Creator  alme  siderum, 

.Eterna  lux  credemium, 

Jesu,  Uedemptor  omnium, 

Intende  votis  supplicum! 

*  Qui,  daemonis  ne  fraudibus 
Periret  orbis,  impetu 
Arooris  actus,  languidi 
Mundi  medela  factus  es.* 

*  Jesu,  Redemptor  omnium. 

Quern  lucis  ante  originem 
Parem  patemae  glorise. 

Pater  supremus  edidit ! 

‘  Tu  lumen  et  splendor  Patris ! 

Tu  spes  perennis  omnium! 

Intende  quas  fundunt  preces 
Fui  per  orbem  servuli.' 
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*  ('ouditor  almc‘  biilcrum, 

.i'tcrna  lux  credeiuiuui, 

Ciiri&U;,  Ut(li;ia|>u»r  tiiiiuiuiii, 
r.xaudi  precck  bupplicuiii ! 

*  (^ui  coiuloleus  iiiteritu 
Mortis  perire  scaculuiii, 

Sulvasii  luuiiduiu  lauf{uiduui» 

Dunans  reis  rciucdiuiu. 

*  C'lijiis  t'orti  |M>U‘iitia.s 
(ii  nu  curvaiilur  omnia, 

Cddestia,  tcrrestriu, 

Nutu  fatcntur  suhdita. 

‘  'IV  d(‘pii‘camur,  Aj;iu*! 

Venturi  Judex  su'culi ! 

Conserva  nos  in  tein|H>re 
I  iikstis  u  telo  |H'rtuii. 

*  l^aus,  honor,  virtus,  glorui 
Deo  Patri,  et  Filio, 

Sancto  siiuul  Faraclito, 

In  seinpiterna  siecula  I* 

We  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  precise  date  of 
th  ese  hvinns.  'The  last  is  the  most  ancient ;  and  the  others 
would  seem  to  Ik'  nuHlelled  u|H>n  it.  In  a  history'  of  Sacred 
Poetry,  it  would  Ih'  unpardonable  to  overlook  these  Songs  of  the 
i'hurch.  ‘  'File  Christian  ])oets,  })reviousiy  to  the  revival  of 
‘  learning,'  Mr.  ('attermole  justly  remarks,  ‘  do  not  indeed  appear 

*  to  have  been  aware  of  the  greatness  and  interest  of  the  subjects 

*  which  the  religion  of  the  (iospel  had  laid  o|K‘n  to  them.' 

*  Yet  there  is  much  in  their  remains,  which  taste,  as  well  as  piety, 
lni^ht  suggest  the  wish  to  have  better  known.  A  sacred  unthulogy, 
etdlected  and  translated  from  the  works  of  Gregory,  Ambrose,  Pru- 
dentins.  Prosper,  Sedidius,  Fortunutus,  Cosmos,  and  many  others, 
some  of  w  huM*  names  are  unknow  n,  hut  w  hose  fragments  are  pre¬ 
served  in  the  collections,  would  l>e  no  unworthy  or  undesirable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  |HH'tic  wreath  of  Fnglish  literature.’ — Introd.  Essay, 
p.  \i\. 

’The  Ueformation,  which  swept  away  the  Latin  hyinnology,  gave 
us,  in  this  country,  nothing  in  its  stead.  In  Germany,  the  case  was 
widely  ditferent.  As  early  as  the  year  1524,  Luther  iK'gan  to  pub¬ 
lish  hymns  in  the  German  language  ;  and  the  sixty-three  hymns  of 
the  Ueformer  of  \\  ittenl>erg  gave  birth  to  an  immense  variety  of 
sacn»d  jHH’ins,  especiallv  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Fhese  the 
Lutherans  accustomed  tlicmselves  to  sing,  not  only  in  their  places 
ot  w  orship,  but  in  their  families,  ‘  over  the  tombs  of  their  fathers 
ami  the  cradles  ot  their  children.'  'Fhe  best  jH>ets  of  Germany 
vleeiiHxl  it  their  duty  and  honour  to  compose  hymns  ;  and  the 
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acml  |x>elry  of  (Tcrmany  becamf,  both  in  quantity  and  in  charac¬ 
ter,  RU|>erior  to  that  of  any  other  Protestant  nation.  In  France, 
a  Ivid  nietricnl  translation  of  the  Psalms  was  the  only  sacred  poetry 
of  the  Uef  >rme<l  ('hurches ;  and  there  are,  to  this  day,  scarcely 
anv  |>opnlar  hymns  in  the  French  language.  In  England,  the 
itlects  of  the  lleformation  u]K>n  general  literature  were  far  more 
evident :  hut  our  church  poetry  lias  long  l)cen  proverbial  for  its 
l>overtv  and  utter  want  of  merit,  grace,  or  harmony.  During  the 
iTiiturv  and  a  half  that  followed  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures, 
Mr.  (’attermolc  remarks, 

‘  In  spite  of  the  frivolity  of  courts,  (in  those  times  the  only  patrons  of 
literature,)  of  the  increasing  study  of  l^ngan  authors,  and  of  the  fashions 
derived  from  Italy  and  Spain,  the  Muse  of  England  still  haunted  /ion*s 
llill^^fvtill  loved  the  murmur  of 

“  Siloa’s  brook,  that  flowed 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God.” 

Nearly  all  the  host  poets  of  that  period  were  wirred  poets . 

One  of  the  most  reiuarkahle  and  derisive  proofs  of  the  tendency  of  the 
pwtical  genius  of  this  centtiry,  and  of  the  public  taste,  whether  re¬ 
garded  as  leading  it  or  led  hy  it,  is  the  extraordinary  number  of  metri¬ 
cal  versions  of  the  I*sahns  and  lyrical  compositions  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  Scriptures,  which  appeared  between  the  Reformation  and  the 
close  of  the  Stuart  tlynasty,  and  of  which  several,  though  little  known 
to  the  modern  reader,  are  works  of  great  merit.’ — pp.  xxii,  xxiii. 

Sandys  stands  at  the  head  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  give 
a  metrical  form  to  the  inspired  compositions  of  the  Royal  Psalmist ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  no  subsequent  Translator  nas  surpassed 
him  in  the  combination  of  poetical  spirit  with  terseness  and  fide¬ 
lity.  Vet  his  version  has  met  with  general  neglect ;  and  scarcely 
any  use  has  lieen  made  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  Psalmody.  The 
wretched  doggrel  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  was  long  upheld  by 
authority,  in  the  Anglican  service,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  thing 
approaching  to  poetry.  Psalm-singing,  indeed,  has,  till  of  late, 
been  regarded  as  a  l*uritanical  rite ;  and  it  is  not  without  reason 
that  Dr.  Watts  is  styled  by  Mr.  Montgomery  ‘  the  inventor  of 
‘  Hymns’  in  our  language, so  greatly  did  he  improve  upon  his  for¬ 
gotten  predecessors*.  Hence,  in  looking  through  the  sacred  poets 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  find  almost  every  description  of  reli¬ 
gious  poem  except  hymns  suited  for  either  the  service  of  the 
(’hurch  or  for  popular  use.  This  striking  want  of  adaptation  to 
the  highest  puiqiose  of  sacred  verse,  is  particularly  observable  in 
the  devout  and  elevated,  but  scholastic,  and  sometimes  fantastic 
effusions  of  Herbert.  Had  there  been  any  demand  for  hymns  fit 
to  l>e  sung  by  either  the  choir  or  the  congregation,  we  cannot  doubt 

*  Among  these,  Burton,  Patrick,  and  Mason  arc  the  best  known. — 
JSce  Eel.  Rev.  :jrd  Scr.  Vol.  xiii.  pp.  40i — 40<>. 
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that  many  of  the  |)oct8  whose  works  arc  here  presented  to  us,  would 
have  turned  their  attention  to  this  sjKcies  of  com}>o8ition.  As  it 
is,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Watts's  productions,  and  those  of 
much  later  writers,  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  have  no  national 
hymns,  notliinpr  answering  in  either  general  popularity  or  interest 
to  the  (ierman  hymnology.  'I'he  Morning  and  Evening  Hymns  of 
Bishop  Ken,  Drulen's  IV;//  Creator  Spirit and  those  attri- 
butetl  to  Addison,  are,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  the  only  ones  trans- 
mittinl  to  us  from  the  seventeenth  century,  that  are  in  general  use. 

( )f  sacred  ]x>etry,  these  volumes  shew  that  there  is  no  deficiency  in 
our  literature;  and  Mr.  ('attermole  lias  not  used  too  strong  terms 
of  eulogy  in  remarking,  that,  ‘  unequal,  and  even  heterogeneous  as 
‘  the  contents  of  some  of  these  publications  are,  so  nobly  fraught 
‘  are  many  of  them  with  solemn  ('hristian  thoughts,  expressed  in 
‘  numlH'rs  such  as  genuine  poetic  genius  alone  could  have  uttered, 

‘  that  they  merit  alike  a  place  in  the  library  of  the  man  of  piety,  or 
‘  of  the  man  of  taste.'  Still,  there  is  a  prevailing  deficiency  of  the 
genuine  8])irit  of  i'bristian  devotion  or  experimental  piety.  We 
meet  with  no  ‘  glorious  and  lofty  hymns'  in  the  sjiirit  of  the  Psalms, 
no  strains  fit  to  employ  the  ])raises  of  Zion,  no  hymns  to  the 
Saviour,  sueh  as  might  express  the  penitence  of  the  contrite,  or  the 
yearnings  of  faith.  Mr.  C'attermole  cites  the  remark  of  Jerome, 
that,  in  his  day,  ‘you  could  not  go  into  the  country,  but  you  might 
‘  hear  the  plowman  at  his  hallelujahs,  the  mower  at  his  hymns,  and 
*  the  vine-dresser  singing  David's  Psalms.'  But  thie  sacred  poetry 
never  could  have  l>ecome  the  poetry  of  the  people.  And  for  this 
reason  it  has  never  taken  hold  upon  the  public,  but  has  been  so 
ctimpletely  neglected,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  contents  of  these 
volumes  have  Iktu  known  only  to  ‘  the  curious  literary  inquirer.' 

It  would  lead  us  too  far,  to  enter  into  an  investigation  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  which  the  peculiar  character  of  our  sacred  poetry  is 
attributable.  J'hc  false  taste  of  tbe  age,  discernible  in  these  pro¬ 
ductions,  is  in  itself  a  circumstance  requiring  to  Ik'  accountcil  for, 
and  which  therefore  furnishes  no  explanation.  The  fact  is,  that,  in 
that  age,  learning,  recently  escaped  from  the  schools,  had  not  out¬ 
grown  its  ]H*dantry  ;  Protestantism  still  wore  the  trammels,  and 
was  fettered  by  the  prejudices  of  Romanism;  the  Scriptures,  re¬ 
cently  translated,  were  not  yet  naturalized  ;  and  a  sort  of  twilight 
ndigion  was  still  the  creed  of  the  learned,  the  courtly,  and  the 
polite.  '1  he  mingling  of  these  elements  of  light  and  darkness  is 
most  curiou.sly  displayed  in  the  great  poem  of  Ciiles  Fletcher. 

Mr.  Alontgomery  has  pronounced  this  to  be  ‘one  of  the  most 
‘  interesting  religious  |a>ems  in  our  language ; '  and  the  sjxjcimens 
he  has  given  ot  it  in  his  “  C'hristian  Poet,"  must  have  excited  a 
curit>sity  to  see  the  whole.  It  is  here  printed  entire,  ‘  with  the 
‘  exception  of  a  very  few  unim|>ortant  stanzas.'  I'hc  title  is, 
*  (  hrist's  Victory  and  JViumph,'  in  Four  Parts.  Part  the  first 
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‘  Christ's  Victory  in  Heaven,'  is  occupied  with  an  allegorical 
combat  lietween  Justice  and*  Mercy,  very  striking  in  parts,  but 
tiresomely  eked  out  with  insipid  ingenuities, — such  as  an  elabo¬ 
rate  ileserij)tion  of  the  beauty  of  Mercy,  of  ‘  her  garments, 

‘  wrought  by  her  own  hands,'  and  her  emblematic  head-dress. 
Justice  having  made  her  accusation  against  man,  Mercy  replies  in  a 
*  deprecative  speed),'  in  wliich,  somewhat  abruptly  introduced,  the 
satisfactory  eflicieney  of  Christ’s  mediation  is  thus  intimated. 

*  Wliat  hath  man  done,  that  man  shall  not  undo, 

Since  (»od  to  him  is  grown  so  near  a-kin  ? 

Did  his  foe  slay  him  f  I  le  shall  slay  his  foe. 

Hath  he  lost  all  i  he  all  again  shall  win. 

Is  sin  his  master  ?  he  shall  master  sin. 

'I'oo  hardy  soul,  with  sin  the  field  to  try. 

'I'he  only  way  to  eompier,  was  to  fly. 

Blit  thus  long  death  hath  lived,  and  now  death’s  self  shall  die. 

*  He  is  a  path,  if  any  be  misled. 

He  is  a  robe,  if  any  naked  be. 

If  any  chance  to  hunger,  he  is  bread. 

If  any  be  a  bondman,  be  is  free. 

If  any  be  but  weak,  how  strong  is  he  ! 

'fo  dead  men  life  be  is,  to  sick  men  health  ; 

'J'o  l)lind  men  sight,  and  to  the  needy  wealth ; 

A  pleasure  w  ithout  loss,  a  treasure  without  stealth.* 

The  Part  concludes  with  Mercy's  celebration  of  the  Nativity, 
and  with  a  descri])tion  of  the  effects  of  her  speech  upon  the 
Almighty,  in  which  the  allegory  assumes  an  unhallowed  license, 
reminding  us  of  Olympus  more  than  of  Sinai. 

‘  With  that  the  mighty  thunder  dropt  away 
From  God’s  unwary  arm.’ — 

Part  II.,  ‘  (divist's  Victory  on  Earth,'  is  occupied  with  an  alle¬ 
gorical  description  of  Our  I^ord's  Tem])tation.  The  personal 
ajipearance  of  Christ  is  first  portrayed  in  the  language  of  the 
(’anticles.  ’Fhe  Adversary  is  then  described  as  approacliing  him 
in  the  form  of  a  devout  Essene,  who,  after  a  flattering  speech, 
conducts  him  to  the  ‘  baleful  bower'  of  Desperation.  Our  Lord's 
answer  to  the  Tempter  is  deprived  of  its  Scriptural  force  by  the 
figurative  expression. 

*  But  he  upon  ambrosia  daily  fed, 
riiat  grew  in  Eden : — thus  he  answered. 

So  both  away  were  caught,  and  to  the  Temple  fled.* 

Cpon  its  sacred  ]iinnaclcs  ‘  did  Presumption  her  pavilion  spread.' 
'Ibis  allegorical  |)ersonage  next  addresses  Our  Saviour;  and, 
when  slip  sees  her  speech  prevails  nought,  tumbles  herself  head- 
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long.  I'be  third  UMnptation  affords  occasion  for  a  florid  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  bower  of  *  Vain-Delight  * :  its  issue  is  thus  narrated. 

*  Tliuf  sought  tlie  dire  Kiichantress  in  his  mind 
Her  guileful  bail  to  have  embosomed  ; 

Hut  be  her  charms  dispersed  into  wind, 

And  her  tif  instdence  admonislied, 

And  all  her  t»ptic  glasses  shattered. 

So  with  her  sire  to  hell  she  took  her  flight, 

(The  starting  air  tiew  from  the  damned  spright,V 
Wliere  deepl\tl»oih,  aggrieved,  plungetl  themselves  in  night.* 

‘(’hrisl's  'IViumph  over  Death'  is  the  subject  of  the  third 
Part,  which  is  by  far  the  U^st.  Though  overloaded  with  the  same 
tawdry  (inerv  td’elassie  allusion  and  allegorical  machinery,  it  con¬ 
tains  some  stanzas  which  in  strength  and  harmony  equal,  if  they 
th»  not  surpass,  any  in  Spenser.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  these 
passages  are  for  the  most  part  so  distinct  and  complete  in  them¬ 
selves,  as  to  allow-  of  the  substantial  texture  being  separated  from 
the  mere  embroidery.  'This  will  1h?  seen  from  the  following  ex¬ 
tracts,  w  hich,  though  not  iinnKxliately  consecutive,  retjuire  nothing 
to  connect  them. 

‘  Thrist  suflers,  and  in  this  his  tears  bi'gin  ; 

Sutlers  for  us— and  our  joys  spring  in  this: 

Sutlers  to  death — here  is  his  manhood  seen ; 

SutVers  to  rise*- -and  hero  his  Godhead  is, — 

For  man,  that  could  not  by  himself  have  ris\ 

Out  of  the  grave  doth  by  the  Godhead  rise, 

And  G(k1,  that  could  not  die,  in  manhood  dies, 
riiai  we  in  l>oth  might  live  by  that  sweet  sacritice. 

‘  What  iH  iier  friendship,  than  to  cover  shame  ? 

What  greater  love,  than  for  a  friend  to  die? 

Yet  this  is  better,  to  asself  the  blame ; 

And  this  is  greater,  for  an  enemy : 

Hut  more  than  this,  to  die,  not  suddenly. 

Not  with  some  common  death,  or  easy  jxiin. 

Hut  slowly,  and  w  ith  torments  to  1h*  slain  : 

O  depth  without  a  depth,  far  l)etter  seen  than  say’n! 

•  And  yet  the  Son  is  humbled  for  the  slave. 

And  yet  the  slave  is  proud  l)efore  the  Son  I 
Yet  the  C  reator  for  his  creature  gave 
llims«‘ll,  and  yet  the  creature  hastes  to  run 
l*roni  his  Creator,  and  self-good  doth  shun  ; 

And  yet  the  Prince,  and  G<mI  himself  doth  cry 
I'o  nran,  his  traitor,  pardon  not  to  fly : 

^  el  man  his  (lod,  ;unl  traitor  doth  his  Prince  defy  I 

‘  A  lre<*  was  first  the  instrument  of  strife, 

W  here  Fve  to  sin  her  soul  did  prostitute ; 
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A  tree  is  now  the  instrument  of  life. 

Though  ill  that  trunk  and  this  fair  body  suit. 

Ah  cursed  tree,  and  yet  O  blessed  fruit! 

That  death  to  Him,  this  life  to  us  doth  give: 

Strange  is  the  cure,  when  things  past  cure  revive. 

And  the  Pliysician  dies  to  make  the  patient  live. 

‘  Sweet  Eden  was  the  arbour  of  delight. 

Yet  ill  his  honey  flowers  our  ]>oison  blew ; 

Sad  Ciethsemane  the  liower  of  baleful  night, 

Where  Christ  a  health  of  |>oison  for  us  dspw, 

Yet  all  our  honey  in  that  (loison  grew : 

So  we  from  sweetest  flowers  could  suck  our  bane, 

And  Clirist  from  hitter  venom  could  again 
Extract  life  out  of  death,  and  pleasure  out  of  jiain. 

‘  A  man  was  first  the  author  of  our  fall : 

A  man  is  now  the  author  of  our  rise. 

A  garden  w.*is  the  jilace  we  perished  all  : 

A  garden  is  the  place  he  pays  our  price ; 

And  the  old  serpimt,  with  a  new  device. 

Hath  found  a  way  himself  for  to  beguile: 

So  lie  that  all  men  tangled  in  his  wile, 

Is  now  by  one  man  caught,  beguiled  with  his  own  guile. 

‘  The  dewy  night  had  with  her  frosty  shade 
Iniiiiantled  all  the  world,  and  the  stiff  ground 
Sparkled  in  ice ;  only  the  Lord,  that  made 
All  for  himself,  himself  dissolved  found — 

Sweat  without  heat,  and  blood  without  a  wound : 

Of  heav’n,  and  earth,  and  God,  and  man  forlore. 
Thrice  liegging  help  of  tliose  whose  sins  he  bore. 

And  thrice  denied  of  one,  not  to  deny  had  swore. 

*  Thus  Christ  himself  to  watch  and  sorrow  gives. 

While,  dew'd  in  easy  sleep,  dead  Peter  lies. 

Thus  man  in  his  own  grave  securely  lives. 

While  Christ  alive,  with  thousand  horrors  dies, 

Yet  more  for  theirs,  than  his  own  pardon  cries. 

No  sins  he  had,  yet  all  our  sins  he  bare. 

So  much  doth  God  for  others*  evils  care. 

And  yet  so  careless  men  for  their  own  evils  are. 

*  See  drowsy  Peter,  see  where  Judas  wakes. 

Where  Judas  kiss(*s  him  whom  Peter  flies. 

O  kiss  more  deadly  than  the  sting  of  snakes ! 

False  love  more  hurtful  than  true  injuries ! 

Ah  me !  how  dearly  God  his  servant  buys ! 

For  God  his  man  at  his  own  blood  doth  hold. 

And  man  his  God  for  thirty  pence  hath  sold : 

So  tin  for  silver  goes,  and  dunghill  dross  for  gold. 
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*  Who  cvrr  saw  honour  bt^forc  ashain'd  ; 

AHlictcd  majesty  ;  debased  height ; 

Innocence  guilty;  honesty  deiain'd ; 

Liberty  bound;  health  sick;  the  sun  in  night? 

Hut  since  such  wrong  was  oHerM  unto  right, 

Our  night  is  day,  our  sickness  health  is  grown, 

Our  shame  is  xeil'd  :  this  now  remains  alone 
Tor  us— since  he  was  ours,  tliat  we  be  not  our  own/ 

l*art  IV.,  ‘  ('lirihfs  Triumph  after  death,'  contains  some  beau¬ 
tiful  lines  inters|HTsed  here  and  lliere:  as,  in  describing  the  bless¬ 
edness  of  heaven, — 

*  The  infant  wonders  how  he  came  so  old ; 

The  old  man,  how  he  came  so  young  again ; 

Still  resting,  tliough  from  sleep  they  still  refrain.* 

Hut,  upon  the  whole,  the  false  taste  so  predominates  in  this 
Part  as  to  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  poetry  and  the  propriety  of 
the  sentiments.  Always  powerful  w  hen  he  is  natural,  this  Autfior, 
in  essayittg  tube  poc'tical,  fails,  and  his  towering  sublimity  borders 
on  the  ludicrous.  For  instance  : — 

‘Out  leap  the  antiipic  Patriarchs,  all  in  haste 
To  see  the  jK)wers  of  hell  in  triumph  led  ; 

Aiul  with  small  stars  a  garland  interchast 
Of  olive  leaves  they  bore  to  crown  his  head, 
riial  was  before  with  thorns  degloried. 

After  them  Hew  the  Prophets,  brightly  stoled 
I  In  shining  lawn  and  wimpled  manifold. 

Striking  their  ivory  harps,  strung  all  in  cords  of  gold.’ 

I  Such  description  as  this  reminds  one  of  a  raree-show,  or  of  the 

1  palpable  representations  of  the  old  Mysteries.  If  the  style  was 

I  suiti\l  to  the  times,  it  must  have  l)cen  because  the  giant  strength 

I  i»f  the  newly  awakened  mind  of  the  age  was  but  feeling  its  way 

into  daylight,  retaining  as  yet  the  iinj)erfect  perceptitms  of  ehild- 
lnu)d,  vivid,  but  undiseriniinating,  the  imagination  being  stronger 
than  the  judgt'inent.  How  can  we  otherwise  account  for  the  con- 
I  fusion  of  allegory  and  sacred  n.arrative,  shadows  and  realities, 

[  childish  fable  and  awful  verities,  in  the  otherwise  beautiful  pro- 

j  ductions  of  Fletcher  and  his  contemporaries  ?  The  rich  vein  of 

I  precious  ore  which  runs  through  their  poetry,  is,  however,  well 

\  worth  the  tn)uble  of  smelting. 

I  We  have  dwelt  S4>  long  ujH>n  this  poem,  to  which  Milton's  Pa- 

!  radise  Uegained  presents  so  strong  a  resemblance  in  subject,  with 

I  so  marked  (jH'rhaps  studied)  a  ctuUraricty  of  style,  that  we  must 

I  very  briefly  notice  the  remaining  contents  of  these  volumes.  We 

I  arc  glad  io  find  the  much  w  roiiged  name  of  I'rancis  Quarles  duly 

honoured  by  the  Kditor.  Of  him,  Mr.  Montgomery  remarks, 
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(anti  tlu'  (>b«scTViuion  will  apply  with  equal  justice  to  Giles  Fletcher,) 
tlmt  ‘  his  taiilts  are  so  Ulmured,  that  they  seem  to  have  l>een  coni- 
‘  initUnl  on  purpose ;  while  his  lientities  are  so  s|>ontaneotis  that 
‘  they  alone,  amid  his  anomalous  compositions,  seem  to  Ik*  na- 
‘  tural  to  him.'  Of  his  wit,  the  following  epigram  affords  a  hap])y 
«|)ccimcn  :  — 

*  On  Alexandi.r. 

*No  marvel  thou,  great  monarch,  didst  complain, 

And  weep  there  were  no  other  worlds  to  gain. 

'fhy  griefs  and  thy  complaints  were  not  amiss  : 
lie's  grief  enough,  that  finds  no  world  but  this.' 

Hut  higher  qualities  are  discovered  in  (Quarles's  }K>etry;  — 

*  extensive  learning,  a  lively  fancy,  and  profound  piety.*  The 
]uHin  entitled  ‘  Oelight  in  God  only,'  is  one  of  the  most  ele¬ 
gant  effusions  in  these  volumes.  His  dialogue  between  ‘  Justice, 

‘  Christ’,  and  the  Sinner,'  which  is  not  seleeted,  is  (we  speak  from 
recollection)  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  original  pieces  in  the 
whole  compass  of  saerwl  poetry.  Hut  he  wrote  himself  down. 
Had  he  confined  himself  to  lyric  poetry,  his  fame  would  probably 
not  have  suffered  ecli])8c ;  but  he  attempte<l  sacred  narrative 
]M)etrv — the  History  of  Esther,  of  Job,  and  of  Sampson  ; 
and  though  these  heavy  and  almost  unreadable  composi¬ 
tions  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  poetical  merit,  they  have 
shared  the  fate  of  all  similar  poetical  commentaries,  and  drugged 
down  the  other  works  with  their  weight.  Of  Herbert,  Milton,  and 
Oashaw,  who  follow  (Quarles  in  order,  we  need  say  nothing ;  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  latter,  to  whose  version  of  the  Latin  Hymns  we 
have  already  referred,  exhibits,  in  union  with  marks  of  high 
t.alent  and  piety,  a  taste  more  than  ordinarily  vitiated.  Some  fur¬ 
ther  extracts  from  his  works  are  introduced  in  the  second  volume, 
among  which  is  an  able  translation  from  the  Italian  of 
Marino,  and  a  poem  which  Mr.  Coleridge  is  said  to  have  consi- 
(Icrcxl  as  ‘  one  of  the  greatest  ]K)em8  in  the  language  a  whimsi¬ 
cal  sally  of  critical  extravagance. 

Among  the  most  illustrious  names  in  the  second  volume,  arc 
those  of  Donne,  Drummond,  Habingdon,  More,  Cowley,  Her¬ 
rick,  Vaughan,  and  Norris.  We  miss  those  of  Ken,  .Jeremy 
'fay lor,  and  Baxter— for  what  reason  we  cannot  divine.  Donne's 
‘  holy  sonnets'  are  truly  noble  and  masculine  com]>osition8  :  wit¬ 
ness  the  following:  — 

*  Death !  1m'  not  proud,  though  some  have  called  thee 
Mighty  and  dreadful,  for  thou  art  not  so  ; 

I'or  those  whom  thou  think’st  thou  dost  overthrow. 

Die  not,  (>oor  Death  ;  nor  yi*t  canst  thou  kill  me. 

From  rest  and  sleej»,  which  but  thy  pictures  b«% 
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Much  pleauure,  then  from  tliee  much  more  inuiit  How  ; 

And  ftoonent  oar  best  men  with  thee  do  go,  j 

Kest  of  their  bones,  and  soul’s  delivery. 

riiou  art  slave  to  fate,  chance,  kings,  and  desperate  men. 

And  dost  with  |M)ison,  war,  and  sickness  dwell ; 

And  |H>ppy  nr  charms  can  make  us  sleep  as  well. 

And  better  than  thy  stroke.  Why  swelrst  thou  then  ? 

One  short  sleei»  past,  we  wake  eternally, 

A  id  death  shall  be  no  more.  Death  !  thou  shalt  die!* 

llabingdon  is  distinguished  by  the  chaste  elegance  and  sweet¬ 
ness  of  his  lyrical  compositions.  Herrick,  the  Thomas  Little  of 
a  grower  age,  has  left  liehind  him  some  very  striking  effusions  of 
his  better  moments, -  or  rather  of  his  penitential  *  days.  His 
*  l.itany  to  the  Holy  Spirit'  is  exceetlingly  solemn,  fervent,  and 
pathetic,  and  makes  us  regret  that  his  religious  poems  are  so 
tew.  We  must  make  room  for  the  following  very  remarkable 
lines,  not  for  any  |H>etical  merit,  but  for  the  sentiment. 

‘  \o  coming  to  (Iml  withoOt  Christ.* 

*(to(Hl  and  groat  CumI  !  how  should  1  fear 
To  come  to  thee,  were  C'hrist  not  ilierel 
('ou)d  I  hut  think,  He  would  not  be 
Present  to  plead  my  cause  for  me, 

'To  hell  IM  rather  run  than  I 
Would  stH*  thy  face,  and  He  not  by.* 

In  )H)int  of  originality  and  richness  of  thought,  as  well  as  in 
earnestness  and  pathos,  Vaughan  excels  most  of  his  contempora¬ 
ries.  His  jH)cm,  ‘  The  UainlKiw,'  not  only  contains  the  germ  of 
t'ampUirs  exipiisite  stanzas,  but,  in  the  remarkable  expression, 

*  fhe  youthful  w  orld’s  grey  fathers* — 

we  have  the  original  of  one  of  his  most  beautiful  touches ;  nor 
do  we  reproach  him  with  the  plagiarism.  ‘  Heaven  in  I’rospect' 
is  the  title  of  one  of  the  most  elevated  and  touching  efiusions  of 
sancfiHiHl  genius  in  the  whole  collection :  we  could  not  pass  it  by, 
had  it  not  already  api^ared  in  our  pages*  ‘  The  Shower'  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  author  of  ‘  the  Uainhow  ilic  thought  must  be  termed 
a  conceit,  but  it  is  a  U‘autiful  one,  and  skilfully  managed.  W’e 
must  only  indulge  our  readers,  how  ever,  w  ith  a  single  s|)ecimen, 
and  we  give  the  preference  to  — 

*  C’liRisx’s  Nativity. 

.\w  .ikc,  glail  heart !  get  up.  and  sing  ! 

It  is  the  hirth-day  of  thy  King  ; 

.Vwake!  awake! 

The  MUi  doth  shake 
Light  from  his  loiks,  aiul  all  the  w.iy 
liieaihing  jHirfuuies,  d<»lh  >piee  the  ilav. 
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‘  Awake!  aWake!  hark  how  th’  wood  ring*  ; 
Wind*  whisper,  ami  the  busy  springs 
A  concert  make. 

Awake!  awake! 

Man  is  their  high-priest,  and  should  rise 
'I'o  Oder  up  the  sacrifice. 

*  1  would  I  were  some  bird  or  star 
Fluttering  in  woocls,  or  lifted  far 
Above  this  inn 
And  road  of  sin  ! 

Then  either  star  or  bird  should  be 
Shining  or  singing  still  to  Thee. 

‘  I  would  I  had  in  my  Itest  part 
Fit  rooms  for  Thee !  or  that  my  heart 
Were  so  clean  as 
Thy  manger  was ! 

Tint  1  am  nH  filth  and  obscene. 

Vet,  if  thou  w  ilt.  Thou  canst  make  clean. 

‘  Sweet  Jcsii!  rfV/  then  ;  let  no  more 
'Fhis  leper  haunt  and  soil  thy  door ; 

Cure  him,  ease  him  ; 

Oh  release  him ! 

And  let  once  more,  by  mystic  birth, 

The  Ix>rd  of  Life  be  born  in  earth  !  * 


Of  Norris,  of  Remerton,  a  poet  of  no  mean  order,  and  of  John 
Mason,  the  Author  of  **  l^ngs  of  Zion,^  we  need  only  here  re¬ 
mark,  that  no  Collection  of  Sacred  Poetry  could  be  complete  in 
which  their  names  were  not  found.  Of  the  latter,  we  have  re¬ 
cently  had  occasion  to  speak,  as  the  greatest  of  our  hymn -writers 
before  Watts.  One  other  name  deserves  mention,  as  hitherto 
almost  lost, — that  of  John  Quarles,  the  son  of  Francis.  ‘  His 
‘  writings,' Mr.  Cattermole  remarks,  ‘  prove  him  tohave  been  little, 
^  if  at  all  inferior  to  his  father  in  genius  or  piety,  and  unquestion- 
‘  ably  his  superior  in  taste.'  This  criticism  'is  amply  supported 
by  the  following 

‘  Diviwe  Ejaculatioh. 

‘  Great  God,  whose  sceptre  rules  the  earth! 

Distil  thy  fear  into  my  heart,- 
That,  being  rapt  with  h<dy  mirth, 

1  may  proclahn  how  good  thou  art : 

Open  my  lipa,  that  I’niay  suiff 
Full  praiset  to  my  C>od,  my  King. 
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*  (ireat  God,  thy  garden  is  defac’d, 

I'he  weeds  thrive  there,  thy  (lowers  decay  ; 

O  call  to  mind  thy  ])roniisc  ])ast. 

Restore  thou  them,  cut  these  away  : 

Till  then  let  not  the  weeds  have  power 
'To  starve  or  stint  the  poorest  flower. 

*  In  all  extremes.  Lord,  thou  art  still 

'I'he  mount  whereto  my  liopes  do  flee  ; 

()  make  my  soul  detest  all  ill. 

Because  so  much  ahhor’d  hy  thee  : 

Lord,  let  thy  gracious  trials  show 
I'liat  1  am  just,  or  make  me  so. 

‘  Shall  mountain,  desert,  beast,  and  tree 
\  ield  to  that  heavenly  voice  of  thine. 

And  shall  that  voice  not  startle  me. 

Nor  stir  this  stone — this  heart  of  mine  ? 

Vo,  Lord,  till  thou  m  w-hore  mine  ear, 

'I'hy  voice  is  lost,  1  cannot  hear. 

*  Tountain  of  light  and  living  breath. 

Whose  mercies  never  fail  nor  faile. 

Fill  me  with  life  that  hath  no  death, 

I'ill  UR^  with  light  that  hath  no  shade  ; 

Appoint  the  remnant  of  iny  days 
'I'o  see  thy  power,  and  sing  thy  praise. 

‘  Lord  (»od  of  gods,  before  whose  throne 
Stand  storms  and  fire,  O  what  shall  wc 
Return  to  heaven,  that  is  our  own, 

When  all  the  world  belongs  to  thee? 

We  have  no  oflering  to  impart. 

But  praises,  and  a  wounded  heart. 

‘  ()  thou  that  sit’st  in  heaven,  and  see’st 
My  deeds  without,  my  thoughts  within, 

Be  thou  my  prince,  be  thou  my  priest — 

Command  my  soul,  and  cure  my  sin  : 
flow  bitter  my  afllictions  be 
I  care  not,  so  I  rise  to  thee. 

‘  What  I  |>ossess,  or  what  1  crave 

Brings  no  content,  great  God,  to  me. 

If  what  I  would,  or  w  hat  I  have 
Be  not  possest  and  blest  in  thee  : 

What  1  enjoy,  oh  make  it  mine 
In  making  me — that  have  it — thine. 

*  When  winter-fortunes  cloud  the  brows 

Of  summer-friends,— when  eyes  grow  strange, — 
When  plighted  faith  forgets  its  vows. 

When  earth  and  all  things  in  it  change, — 

O  Lord,  thy  mercies  fail  me  never — 

Where  once  thou  lov’st,  thou  lov’st  for  ever. 
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‘  Great  Go(l»  whose  kingdom  hatli  no  end,' 

Into  whose  secrets  none  can  dive. 

Whose  mercy  none  can  apprehend, 

Whose  justice  none  can  feel — and  live. 

What  my  dull  heart  cannot  aspire 
I'o  know,  Lord,  teach  me  to  admire/ 


John  yuarles  was  born  in  1624,  when  bis  father  was  32;  whom 
he  survived,  if  the  dates  are  correetly  given,  not  more  than  a 
vear,  if  so  long;  the  death  of  Franeis  taking  place  in  1664,  and 
that  of  John  in  1665.  'I'he  brief  biographical  and  critical  notices 
of  each  author,  prefixed  to  the  select^  specimens,  do  credit  to  the 
Editor's  diligence  and  judgement.  Tlic  volumes  are  altogether 
])raiseworthy  ;  tliougli  some  symptoms  of  haste  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  them  are  discernible,  and  the  collection  requires  a  third 
volume  to  render  it  com])lete.  Following  in  the  path  struck  out  by 
Mr.  Montgomery  in  ‘  The  Christian  Poet,’  the  FLditor  has  thrown 
additional  light  upon  a  highly  interesting  yet  neglected  portion  of 
English  literature,  and  has  amply  vindicated  the  character  of  our 
Sacred  Poetry.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  advert  again  to  Dr. 
Johnson's  rasli  and  shallow  assertion  relating  to  the  alleged  ur.ht- 
ness  of  religious  subjects  for  poetical  expression  or  embellishment ; 
hut  we  cannot  refrain  from  remarking,' how  arbitrary  was  the  selec¬ 
tion  (not  Johnson's  own)  which  ranked  among  the  Poets  of  Eng¬ 
land  a  ‘  mob  of  gentlemen  who  write  with  case,’  the  wits  and 
courtiers  of  a  licentious  age,  and  excluded  those  masculine  writers 
whose  ])roductions  would  have  furnished  the  best  refutation  of  the 
Oi tic’s  paradox. 


Art.  IV.  Four  Years  in  Great  Britain^  1851 — 1835.  By  Calvin  Col¬ 
ton.  Two  volumes,  pp.  xx.,  028.  New  York,  1835. 

A\^HAT  is  it  which  imparts  so  peculiar  an  interest  to  publica- 
^ '  tions  uj)on  one's  native  country,  especially  the  statements 
of  foreign  travellers  ?  Alany  causes  may  be  assignetl,  all  of 
which  have  probably  some  influence  in  tne  matter.  Self-love 
continually  prompts  us  to  identify  ourselves  with  what  is  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  our  interests,  habits,  and  opinions ;  and 
thus  the  national  character,  which  is  perhaps  invariably  the  prin¬ 
cipal  point  to  which  our  anxiety  or  curiosity  is  directed  in  the 
perusal  of  a  foreign  work  of  this  description,  becomes  in  a  mannerour 
own  personal  character.  Every  man  feels  himself  included  in  the 
judgement  passed  upon  his  country,  and  entitled,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  his  share  of  national  glory,  or,  on  the  other,  implicated  in 
national  disgrace.  That  this  identiheation  takes  place  upon 
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home  imaginative  principle,  rather  than  on  a  conscious  coincidence 
of  national  and  individual  )>eculiarities,  it  is  hardly  necessarv'  to 
mention  ;  since  many  arc  proud  of  the  trophies  of  the  Peninsula 
and  Waterloo,  whom  no  considerations  could  have  induced  to 
share  their  dangers:  and  many  read  with  un  aching  heart,  and 
with  feelings  nearly  allied  ti>,  if  not  partaking  of  the  character  of 
conscious  guilt,  the  heart-rending  narratives  of  slavery  and  the 
slave-trade,  or  those  of  the  suHerings  of  the  Irish  })easantry, 
as  caused  hy  British  misgovernment,  who  are  among  the  most 
uncompromising  opponents  of  every  s|)ecies  of  oppression. 
Whether  it  be  the  same  imaginative  ])rinciple,  or  any  other, — 
and  what  other,-  which  })roduces  in  thousands  of  those  who  are 
destitute  of  all  religion,  so  great  un  earnestness  in  favour  of  a 
national  religion,  we  do  not  presume  to  decide,  leaving  the  indi¬ 
viduals  in  question  to  discern  their  own  motives :  but  many  must 
have  exjH'rienced  the  great  convenienc*e  of  having  so  broad  an 
mgis  wherewith  to  hide,  if  hide  it  will,  their  private  impiety  and 
immoralities.  And  if  certain  stubborn  facts  did  not  suggest  the 
predominance  of  other  motives,  it  would  be  agreeable  to  us  to 
consider  them  as  persons  whose  anxiety  on  this  head  is  demon¬ 
strative  of  a  real  religious  interest,  although  their  obvious  and 
decided  prcterence  of  a  sleeping  partnership,  invests  their  notions 
on  this  subject  with  the  character  of  extreme  peculiarity.  Hut, 
however  it  may  Ik.*  in  this  last  sup|)osed  case,  the  ])receding  in¬ 
stances  are  suflicient  to  prove  the  existence  i)f  an  imaginative 
interest  of  the  kind  stated ;  and  we  need  not  remind  our  readers, 
that  its  l>i‘ing  merely  imaginative  alfords  no  argument  whatever 
against  its  force,  h'ew  principles,  indeed,  act  with  any  great 
force,  into  which  some  exercise  of  the  imagination  does  not  enter. 
^Ve  iH'lievc,  therefore,  that  we  may  fairly  ascribe  to  this  imagined 
coincidence  of  national  and  individual  character,  under  the  pro- 
])osih1  conditions,  the  greater  ])art  of  the  interest  which  is  taken 
in  the  works  we  have  referred  to. 

In  those  who  are  susceptible  of  tliis  primary  interest,  one  out 
of  the  two  following  accidental  expressions  of  it  may  be  looked 
for ;  expressions  which  receive  their  modilication  from  a  supposed 
su|)€riority  to  the  writer,  in  point  of  information  on  the  subject, 
or  the  contrary.  I'here  will  be  those,  for  instance,  who  think 
that  a  native  mtut  know  more  of  his  own  country  than  a  foreigner, 
even  though  the  former  have  never  invcstigaUxl  any  one  element¬ 
ary  feature  of  its  character,  and  the  latter  have  made  such  in- 
vestigatiou  his  special  business  for  years.  Where  this  idea  pre¬ 
vails,  the  interest  will  resemble  that  which  a  cat  takes  in  a  mouse, 
— leaving  out  of  consideration  that,  in  this  latter  case,  the  su- 
)>criority  is  real,  while  the  other  is  only  fictitious;  and  the  reader 
will  sport  with  and  lacerate  his  author  without  mercy,  setting 
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down  every  ]>oint  of  disagreement  to  his  slender  information  or 
inconn>etent  judgement,  and  not  seldom  seasoning  his  criticisms, 
on  |M>ints  where  his  national  self-love  is  wounded,  with  angry  im- 
putHtions  of  ])artiality  or  jealousy ;  imputations  not  seldom  sug- 
. rested  from  his  own  consciousness.  'I'hat  there  is  also  a  certain 
degree  and  kind  of  superior  knowledge,  which  is  not  only  attain¬ 
able,  hut  freipiently  attained,  by  natives  of  average  intelligence 
and  ediieation,  we  are  ready  to  admit ;  hut  this  superiority,  in  our 
o))inion,  refers,  in  hy  far  the  majority  of  instances,  to  their  ac- 
(juaintance  with  individual  facts,  habits,  and  customs,  and  seldom 
extends  either  to  the  general  theory  of  the  facts,  or  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  any  difference  of  customs ;  l>oth  which  arc  hy  contrast, 
as  we  think,  so  far  at  least  as  they  have  not  previously  been 
brought  into  discussion,  usually  more  obvious  to  an  intelligent 
and  educated  foreigner  than  to  ourselves.  Draw  the  line  of  advan¬ 
tage,  however,  where  we  may,  truly  or  untruly,  the  fact  remains 
the  same.  A  numerous  class  of  readers  will  certainly  feel,  when 
taking  up  a  foreign  writer  upon  home  affairs,  all  the  luxury  of 
iK'ing  behind  the  scenes: — and  who  is  not  gratified,  when  thus 
e.alled  upon  unexpectedly  to  enact  the  part  of  the  Reviewer  ? 

In  these  cases,  however,  as  well  ns  in  those  we  have  yet  to 
specify,  we  must  not  overlook  the  gratification  which  is  usually 
.mticijmted  in  such  perusal,  from  the  delineation  of  our  national 
character  and  the  acknowledgment  of  our  national  renown. 
Without  entering  into  the  question  as  regards  other  countries, 
wc  cannot  forbear  noticing  tbe  extreme  strength  of  national  pre- 
]>ossession  in  the  case  of  our  own  countrymen  ;  arising  probably, 
in  a  very  great  measure,  from  that  insular  separation  from  others, 
which  cuts  off*  the  means  of  an  adequate  coriqiarison  of  prefer¬ 
ences  ;  a  disadvantage  which  we  cannot  regard  our  flying  summer 
migrations  as  tending  in  any  degree  whatever  to  obviate,  since 
our  characteristic  exclusiveness  of  feeling  and  off'ensive  inde|>end- 
ence  of  manner,  operate  rather  as  an  additional  impediment,  in 
this  respect,  to  our  travellers  abroad.  Owing  to  this  common 
prepossession,  dazzled  by  tbc  glory  of  our  arms,  surh  glory  as  it 
is,  and  pufftxl  up  with  our  commercial  wealth  and  enterprise, 
our  countrymen  frequently  ex})ect  in  foreign  writers  little  but  the 
]>laudits  of  unminglcd  admiration;  forgetting,  or  not  considering, 
that  there  are  many  other  elements  besides  these,  which  must  be 
taken  into  the  account.  Thus,  if  in  the  arts  of  industry  we  be 
superior  to  other  nations,  our  achievements  in  learning  and 
science — putting  Spain,  Italy,  and  parts  of  the  Austrian  and 
Uussian  dominions  out  of  consideration — are  in  some  respects 
below  the  continental  average.  Nor  can  we  any  longer  assert,  at 
least  not  on  the  old  and  universally  admitted  principle  of  an  equal 
haUuee  of  power  in  the  three  branches  of  the  legislature,  the  un- 
nvalled  excellence  of  our  constitution ;  since  the  whole  world  is  wit- 
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mss  tt»  the  liitlu  iiltiih  and  iinj)t*<liiiients  whieh  now  ohstruet  and  en¬ 
danger  the  working  of  our  state  machinery,  and,  with  a  few  in¬ 
terested  exeej)ti(ms,  looks  with  amazement  and  horror  at  the  efli- 
eienev  for  evil,  rather  than  for  giH>d,  of  our  ecclesiastical  ]>olity. 
Our  errt»r  as  to  the  impressions  made  on  foreigners,  has,  indml, 
Iktu  in  a  measure  disturbed  by  tbe  publications  of  Prince  Puekler 
Muskau,  and  Professor  V\  von  Uaumer.  'I'he  dishonourable 
Utraval  of  eoniidence  in  the  former  instance,  and  the  hastv 
ami  flippant  arrogance  in  both,  though  largely  sapping  their 
credit,  cannot  of  course  destroy  the  force  of  any  real  evidence 
their  volumes  contain.  Still,  Old  Kngland  remains  to  most  persons 
the  object,  as  a  whole,  of  unmingled  h»ve  and  admiration.  With 
or  w  itiiout  her  faults,  we  love  her  still ;  and  the  many  will  not 
«mly  be  angrv  enough  wiili  any  foreign  writer  who  ])resumes  to 
depreeiate  her,  hut,  ])erha]»s,  on  taking  a  new  work  into  their  hands, 
wdl  regard  it  as  an  d  prntri  impossibility  tliat  aught  should  be 
said  against  her.  Of  such  readers,  some  will  take  uji  the  w'ork 
in  anticipation  of  a  feast  ;  their  minds  need  lio  information;  all 
they  wisli  is,  to  delight  in  the  contemplution  of  a  beloved  object; 
aiul  he  best  iultiU  their  wishes,  and,  in  their  view,  hut  demon¬ 
strates  his  ability  anti  fairness,  wlio  represents  this  object  to  tlicm 
ill  the  most  favourable 

tv  e  mention  hut  one  class  more;  those  who,  ]>artaking  of  the 
favourable  prepossessions  of  the  persons  just  mentioiietl,  are  vet 
conscious  that  they  have  .something  to  learn  respecting  their 
country.  'These  read,  it  is  true,  in  the  hope  that  their  national 
partialities  may  he  gratified  ;  hut  they  read  for  information  and 
improvement  too.  'I'hey  are  aware  tliat  it  is  the  pr(>|>ertv  of  all 
objects  to  present  different  a})pcaraiu‘cs  from  different  )H)int8  of 
view.  'I'lusc  readers  are  like  the  man  wh?),  observing  in  his  mirror 
that  the  right  ami  left  sides  of  his  face  were  not  exactly  counterparts 
to  each  other,  and  rightly  inferring  that  the  image  must  be  rc- 
versctl  to  give  him  a  correct  idea  of  llie  ftnd  VHsomble^  called  in 
the  painter's  art  to  aid  his  ]>hysit)gnomical  studies,  and,  varying 
the  |K)iiit  of  view,  hail  full,  siile,  and  three-tjuarier  faces  de¬ 
lineated,  eyeing  each  other  tm  the  same  canvas,  like  N'andyke's 
ccichratcil  portraits  of  King  (’harlcsllic  I'irst.  lie  loved  the  ob¬ 
ject,  and  he  wuniil  understand  it.  is  it  w  ithmany  ;  so  let  it 
he  with  all  our  fellow  countrymen.  May  they  never  peruse  either 
a  history  or  a  description  of  their  fat'ner-land  without  that  interest 
in  the  object  wliieli  love  imparts!  May  their  love  to  it  l)e  such 
as  to  secure  llieir  interest  in  any  publication  which  lionestly  and 
ably  represents  cither  its  cxceliencies  or  its  defects! 

.Sir.  ('olton,  the  autlior  of  the  volumes  before  us,  will,  of 
course,  during  his  four  years'  ri>idcuce  in  (ireat  llritain,  have 
l>ecome  personally  know  n  to  many  of  our  readers,  and  secured  the 
respect  of  not  a  few  in  thi.«  ccuuli  v.  He  also  reiulercd  some 
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licrvicc  while  here,  by  the  rolume  which  he  published  on  American 
revivals,  and  the  corrections  which  he  furnished  to  some  nume¬ 
rical  and  other  mis-statements  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  His 
views  are,  |H)8sihly,  more  favourably  coloured  as  regards  this 
country,  than  they  might  have  been,  hut  for  the  friendships  he 
has  formed  here.  We  merely  conjecture  this,  not  knowing  him 
individually,  hut  it  is  not  unnatural,  and  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  may  be  carried,  conveys  no  reflection  upon  his  perfect  integrity. 
While,  however,  there  is  no  overcharging  of  the  faults  of  Eng¬ 
land,  his  statements  are  sufficiently  American,  to  present  several 
things  which  he  observed,  in  a  new  point  of  view,  and  to  render 
his  w  ork  in  general  interesting  and  instructive  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  lie  is,  throughout,  an  entertaining,  lively  writer,  with  a 
spice  of  himhnmmie^  somewhat  busy  and  curious  we  should  ima¬ 
gine,  but  never  pushing  his  curiosity  to  impertinence,  and  always 
under  the  influence  of  feelings  kindly  sociable,  and  evangelically 
religious.  That  he  occasionally  falls  into  exaggeration,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  shew,  but  they  are  the  unconscious  exaggerations 
which  flow  from  excited  interest,  and  are  never  in  the  smallest 
degree  tinctured  with  unfairness  or  unkindness. 

From  the  descriptive  portions  of  his  tour,  which  embrace 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  of  natural  scenery  and  an¬ 
tiquities  in  Ireland  as  well  as  (Ireat  Britain,  we  must,  owing  to 
the  greater  interest  of  other  matter,  afford  but  a  single  specimen ; 
there  are  others,  perhaps,  more  graphically  depicted,  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  of  Bolton  Priory,  will  probably  be  the  least  familiar  to 
our  readers. 

*  As  we  pass  up  the  vale  of  the  Wharf,  all  the  scenery,  near 
and  remote,  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  picturesque.  These 
soft  landscapes,  at  the  mellow  season  of  summer,  lying  among  and 
upon  so  many  hills,  larger  and  smaller,  partly  wild  and  partly  culti¬ 
vated,  every  where  bounded  by  the  distant  and  bald  mountain  pro¬ 
file,  and  at  every  successive  moment  changing  features,  as  the  pas¬ 
senger  is  rolled  along ;  the  brisk  wind  bending  every  grove  and  tree, 
and  turning  up  their  foilage,  making  the  whole  region  move  in  wave 
succeeding  wave  ;  the  gentleman’s  mansion,  the  poor  man’s  cottage, 
the  busy  making  of  hay,  and  all  the  rest,  which  cannot  be  named,  are, 
reasonably,  enough  to  interest  and  delight  those,  who  happen  to  be  in 
an  agreeable  mood. 

‘  Still  the  scenery  becomes  more  and  more  bewitching,  as  the  tra¬ 
veller  advances.  He  looks  back,  he  looks  forward,  he  looks  upon 
either  side,  and  upon  the  hills,  regretting  only,  that  he  cannot  look  all 
ways  all  the  time. 

‘  All  at  once  and  unexpectedly  the  carriage  stops,  and  a  man  pre¬ 
sents  himself  with  a  string  of  keys,  to  be  conductor.  It  is  quite  un¬ 
necessary  to  ask  any  questions.  We  have  only  to  follow  him.  Be¬ 
sides,  to  be  too  curious  might  dissolve  the  charm.  Ask  not — where 
you  are?  —  Ask  not — if  you  have  got  there  ?  But  follow  on. 
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*  lirro  IN  an  aiiciviit,  iiiaasivc,  liigii,  aini  loiii;  stretching  wall,  which 
hah  Ht<MHl  tor  centuries,  concealing  every  ihini^  beyond,  as  you  ap¬ 
proach  it.  As  you  enter,  and  pass  through  the  broken  ijateway,  do  it 
nlowly  and  most  solemnly,  taking  in  the  vision  bevond  gradually. 
I\»r  \our  whole  breathing  system  will  cluitice  to  slitter  a  sudden  and 
painiul  hiatus— not  b«*cause  you  suuui  between  Niacrara's  cataract 
and  the  rtH*k,  which  it  hides  from  vulgar  eyes — not  because  you 
meet  with  the  rush  of  the  teniiKsl,  or  any  disturbance  of  the  physical 
elements  around  you — hut  for  llic  very  siilluesa,  the  peri'ect  Sabbath 
a  peet  of  the  iH'aiiteous  and  majestic  scene,  w  hich  opens  gradually  on 
the  eNe,  as  you  advance  under  this  rude  and  broken  hole  in  the  wall. 
It  miiht  not  be  described.  It  would  Ih?  rash  and  profane  to  try  it. 
lint  as  von  drink  it  in,  and  breath  it  in,  and  stop,  and  gaze,  and  won¬ 
der,  and  are  ready  to  exclaim:  What  is  this?  And  where  are  we? — 
a  few  Nteps  farther  introduce  \ou  to  the  majestic,  most  eloquent,  and 
ut  II  kept  ruins  of  Holton  I’rloiy,  on  the  bank  of  the  Wliarf,  directly 
«>pp(>Mte  a  lofty  cliff’  down  wliich  plunges  a  small,  but  noisy  and 
toaming  cataract  of  more  than  a  hundred  li^t.  i'his  ruin  is  in  a  state 
of  the  lH*st  preservation.  riie  walls  are  nearly  ail  perfect,  and 
i  \ery  window  appears  in  its  original  ibrm.  It  is  gothic  of  the  purest 
and  chastest  oriler — built  in  1  1:^0 — or  rather  begun  tlien.  I’he  nave 
IS  now  a  church,  and  in  use.  An  unfinished  lower,  half  raised,  was 
put  to  it  in  la:^0— which,  being  open  lu  the  weather,  wears  the  marks 
ot  tlecay. 

*  Hut  the  Vriory  is  a  small  consideration  in  this  enchanted  ground. 

1 1 1  re  yon  have  just  entered  the  lower  margin  of  a  large  estate  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  running  up  the  Wharf  for  several  miles, 
St  retelling  out  over  the  hills,  and  far  away  on  either  side — and  all 
kt  pt  aN  w  projH  r  for  such  w  lid  scenery.  Having  turned  from  the  Priory 
in  some  half  dt>/en  rods,  we  were  lost  under  tlie  eiilfs  on  the  shore 
of  the  ri\er  (hnK»k),  and  began  to  penetrate  the  higiier  regions 
i»f  this  romantic  world.  V  way  is  carefully  dug,  rising  ;uid  tailing 
over  the  rtK*ks,  and  every  footstep  of  tlie  passenger  made  safe.  But 
ni>thing  else  is  touched  except  what  is  necessary  for  this  purpose. 
P»\  and  by  we  rose  and  passed  over  a  beautiful  table  of  land,  where 
cattle  were  grazing,  and  then  plunged  into  the  thicket  iigain.  Xexk 
wc  came  to  a  baiulsome  bridge  across  the  Wharf,  for  the  private  pur- 
p,>NCs  of  the  estate.  *Phen  leaving  a  carriage  road  upon  the  lower 
l».ink,  wt  toilowed  a  dug  way  for  donkeys  and  foot  passengers,  cut 
out  of  the  precipitous  sides  t)f  the  mountain,  and  occasionally  look¬ 
ing  di»wn  suhlinielv  over  the  crags  into  the  deep  chasm,  and  on  the 
rushing  waters  heiow.  At  last  we  came  to  the  Slrtdd^  as  it  is  called 

wluue  the  river  is  compressed,  like  the  Connecticut  at  Bellow's 
I’alls,  and  rushes  down  between  the  rocks,  so  straitened,  that  a  man 
can  jump  across  from  one  slu»re  to  the  other.  I  was  about  to  make 
the  cx|H  rimeiit,  hut  stopping  to  hear  the  story  of  a  man,  who  fell  in 
and  wa.N  drow  ned,  in  conseijucnce  of  the  same  attempt,  I  began  to  cal¬ 
culate  the  chances,  grew  wise,  and  desisted. 

‘  Wt-  isceiuled  the  river  about  five  miles,  till,  coining  lo  the  ruint 
of  an  ancient  tower,  we  crossed  and  came  down  the  other  side  by  a 
snnihu  path,  dug  out  of  the  hill  sides,  and  often  presenting  most  en- 
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chanting  views  of  the  river  alwve  and  helow,  of  the  sides  of  opposite 
hills,  and  of  motintnin  tops  beyond.  At  last  we  came  to  the  “  Yattry 
of  Dfsnhfinn*'  and  ascended  it,  rising  and  risinjf,  overlooking  the 
tops  of  the  trees  and  the  precipitous  cliffs  of  rock,  into  the  dark 
waters  of  a  small  tributary  to  the  Wharf,  which  tumhled  down  its 
rude  channel  below.  We  had  now  walked,  since  we  left  the  Priory, 
not  much  less  than  ten  miles.  My  friend  being  ahead,  and  myself 
beginning  to  tire,  he  left  me  out  of  sight.  1  sat  down,  wearied  with 
too  much  of  a  good  thing  ;  ami  writing  upon  a  card,  wdiich  1  laid  in 
the  path — '/'irra  nnfi  f^oric  fmvk turned  my  face  down  the  valley. 
The  reason  of  the  name  of  this  valley  is — that  the  lightning  strikes 
here  ko  often,  as  to  scathe  a  great  many  of  the  trees,  and  give  the 
forest  the  aspect  of  desolation.’  V’^ol.  II.  pp.  Id? — 170. 

Our  author  has,  besides  this,  given  interesting  descriptions  of 
Kirkstalland  Fountain  Ahl)eys,  in  England;  of  F/dinburgh  andtbe 
Highlands,  Stnffa  and  h’ingars  Cave,  in  Scotland;  and  Diinlner 
Castle,  the  (fiantVeauseway,  and  PuMin,  in  Ireland.  He  (foes 
not  ap])ear  to  have  travelled  further  sotith  than  Huhlin,  or  at  nil 
in  the  west  of  the  last  mentioned  country;  and  there  are  no 
traces  of  any  visit  to  the  south  west  of  England.  Among  the 
castles  which  he  visite<l,  those  at  Windsor  and  Warwick  appear 
to  have  impressed  hint  most  forcibly  as  relics  of  the  feudal  ages. 
Nor  does  he  overlook  the  historical  interest  attached  to  the  ruins 
of  Kenilworth.  On  the  whole  bis  impression  of  English  scenery 
may  Ik;  gathered  from  the  following  extract.  lie  has  just 
before  said,  that  ‘  'fhe  high  cultivation  of  England  is  a  gene- 
‘  ral  feature  which  strikes  the  observation  of  an  American,  as 
‘  he  first  begins  to  ]iass  over  its  surface.  The  whole  country  is 
‘  comparatively  a  garden.  Agriculture  and  horticulture  in  b'ng- 
‘  land  are  both  done  at  an  amazing  waste  of  manual  lalKUir,  es|H'- 
‘  cially  the  former,  from  want  of  ingenuity,  but  they  arefrell  done,- 
‘  they  arc  done  to  a  |)erfection  perhaps  unrivalled.’  lie  then 
adds  in  the  following  page  : 

‘  Kngland,  notwithstanding,  in  all  those  parts  of  it  which  have  been 
brought  under  cultivation,  is  a  garden.  All  through  the  country,  the 
estates  and  farms  are  divided  into  small,  unequal,  ami  multiform 
jMitches— .parks  and  pleasure-grounds  excepted— enclosed  with  hedges, 
that  |>eruhar  and  l>eautiful  feature  of  English  landscape  scenery, 
many  of  which  exhibit  ranges  of  full-grown  trees.  It  is  not  so 
common  in  Kngland  as  in  America  for  landholders  and  farmers  to 
divide  their  attention  to  all  the  various  and  appropriate  productions  of 
the  earth  ;  hut  one  district  is  more  especially  devoted  to  grazing,  an¬ 
other  to  corn,  and  another  to  the  protluction  of  hay  for  large  towns, 
&c.,  iVr. ;  particularlv  is  it  necessary  to  appropriate  considerable  dis¬ 
tricts  to  the  growth  of  hav,  to  snppiv  the  demands  of  the  metropolis; 
plains,  downs,  and  wol<ls  are  left  open  in  some  parts  of  the  country  ex¬ 
pressly  for  sheep  ranges.  To  lie  aware  of  these  specific  appropria¬ 
tions  of  the  soil  of  Kngland,  one  must  have  travelled  somewhat  ex- 
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tcMuivi'ly.  To  ao  American  eye,  however,  a  passage  through  Eng- 
land  iu  almost  any  direction,  for  the  first  time,  will  leave  the  im¬ 
pression  of  a  high  degree  of  culture.  This,  indeed,  is  what  he  ex- 
pe<’ted ;  hut  still  the  images  which  story  has  inscribed  upon  the  brain 
are  ordinarily  effaced  by  a  vision  of  the  reality.  The  towns  and  the 
country  of  a  foreign  land,  and  the  minor  parts  of  each  and  all,  have 
a  deep  interest  in  them  on  a  first  inspection.  The  minutest  variations 
from  accustomed  features,  and  the  nicest  shatles  of  difference,  because 
they  are  different,  attract  attention,  and  leave  an  impress  of  their  hues 
and  forms. 

*  One  thing  will  be  especially  evident  to  a  stranger  in  England  :  that 
the  artificial  lines  and  figures  of  its  geographical  phasis  were  never 
projcctetl  and  <lcscribcd  by  an  engineer;  and  for  its  greatest  beauty,, 
and  for  the  creation  of  its  most  enchanting  scenes,  it  is  well  they 
were  not.  I  never  travelled  on  a  road  in  England  that  ran  in  a 
straight  line  for  any  considerable  distance;  1  have  never  seen  any  ex¬ 
tended  district,  the  divisions  of  which  might  seem  to  have  l>een  go- 
>crned  by  mathematical  rules.  All  seems  the  creation  of  hazard: 
e\en  the  plough,  if  its  furrow  corres(>onds  with  a  border-line  of  the 
field  in  which  it  is  drawn,  is  often  forced  to  make  a  track  like  that 
of  the  ser|H‘nt  ;  and  so  mechanically  bent  is  the  whole  public  mind  of 
tho.>e  who  till  the  earth,  to  irregularities  of  this  kind,  that  the  open 
aiul  undivided  plains  and  fields,  when  broui;ht  under  the  culture  of 
tlie  plough,  are  often  wantonl)  made  to  exliibit  this  devious  tracery. 
Well,  perhaps,  that  the  landholders  are  few,  as  otherwise  they  might 
never  1k‘  able  to  determine  the  boundaries  that  lie  between  them. 
I'erlalnly  they  are  not  often  to  be  ascertained  by  observations  of  the 
cv>nn>ass. 

*  I  have  a  friend  in  London,  in  whose  company  1  once  visited  the 
palace  and  gardens  of  \  ersailles,  and  who  is  tempted,  whenever  he 
can  get  a  new  listener  in  iny  presence,  to  relate  an  anecdote  apparently- 
at  my  expense,  and  not  very  much  in  compliment  to  the  English,  so 
fir  as  my  own  part  in  the  affair  was  concerned,  in  his  way  of  telling, 
the  story.  He  says,  tliat  while  we  were  going  over  the  English  gar¬ 
den  at  the  Petit  I'rianon,  1  expressed  the  greatest  impatience,  and  fre¬ 
quently  exclaimed,  “  Come,  let  us  go  to  the  Palace.  This  is  nothing 
hut  an  r.uglish  n  I"  The  truth  was,  we  did  not  goto  France  to  see 
an  English  garden,  although  it  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  beautiful  crea- 
tu>ns  of  the  kind  in  the  world;  and  although  that  portion  of  that 
liule  island  which  lies  south  of  the  Tweed  be  nothing  but  old  Englaini, 
V  et  there  is  no  other  sjK)t  on  the  globe,  of  equal  dimensions,  to  be 
compared  with  its  variegated  scenery,  as  adorned  by  the  hand  of  man. 
An  much  a>  English  gardening  exceeds  that  of  any  other  nation  in 
variety  —  so  the  gi  ueral  laying  out  of  the  country,  the  sinuous  courses 
oI  Its  highways,  its  hedges,  its  parks  and  pleasure-grounds,  its  culti- 
vateil  regions  and  wild  wastes,  present  a  scene  of  beautiful  and  en¬ 
chanting  disorder,  which,  it  reduced  to  straight  lines  and  right  angleSi 
would  l>e  stripped  of  their  principal  j>ower  to  charm.’ 

Vol.  I.  pp.  — 84 

.^lr.  f'ultou  adverts  in  this  extract,  as  will  have  been  jHjrceived 
t  *  A  difference  between  the  English  and  American  modes  of  culti- 
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vating  the  land.  In  a  preceding  |>age,‘  he  represents  what  he  con¬ 
siders  as  a  great  anomaly  in  the  English  character ;  that  ‘  every  thing 
‘  connected  with  commerce,  manufactures,  and  politics  develops 
‘  tilt*  greatest  aelivity  and  invention  of  mind;  while  the  husbandry 
‘  of  the  earth  and  all  the  domestic  occupations  of  the  “  lower 
‘  orders'*'  lcM)k  as  if  the  spirit  that  presides  over  them,  if  spirit  it  be, 

‘  were  irrecoverably  stultified.'  He  then  adds : — 

*  'fhe  difference  between  America  and  Great  Britain  in  these  par¬ 
ticulars  is  precisely  that  which  a  traveller  on  the  Continent  ana  in 
(ireat  Britain  must  have  observed  between  an  English  stage-coach  and 
a  French  or  Dutch  diligence  :  the  former  lacks  nothing,  which  human 
invention  and  skill  could  supply  for  convenience  and  despatch  ;  while 
t*verv  appearance  and  symptom  of  the  latter  make  one  vexed  at  the 
diilucss  and  stupidity  of  his  race.  A  furrow  which  in  America  would 
he  turned  up  with  the  greatest  ease  by  two  horses,  and  the  service  of 
one  man  with  a  light  plough — which  he  who  follows  can  throw  about 
with  one  hand,  while  he  guides  his  quick-stepping  cattle  with  the  other 
— <*mplovs  in  England  from  four  to  six  laxy  horses,  and  two  to  three 
men,  dragging  a  machine  so  great  an<l  heavy,  with  tackle  so  abund.ant 
and  complicated,  as  to  remind  one,  not  accustomed  to  such  a  needless 
expenditure,  of  a  man-of-war  with  its  various  furniture.  All  the  pea- 
santrv  of  England  unconnected  with  the  circle  of  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interests,  one  would  imagine,  are  at  work  with  the  same 
instruments,  and  aBerthe  same  modes,  w’hich  were  employed  by  their 
Saxon  ancestors  ;  and  how  mtich  older  they  are  even  than  that,  it  may 
he  dilficult  to  say.  Strange  that  there  is  no  more  sympathy  between 
the  mind  that  drives  the  plough,  shears  the  grass,  dresses  the  hedge, 
and  manages  a  donkey,  and  that  spirit  which  has  raised  manufactures 
to  the  highest  perfection  that  the  world  can  boast  of,  and  economised 
manual  labour  almost  to  a  miracle ;  which  spreads  the  wings  of  its 
commerce  over  all  seas,  and  protects  its  trade  by  the  sleeping  thun¬ 
ders  of  its  navv.  It  would  not  be  true  to  deny,  that  agriculture  is 
carried  to  the  highest  perfection  in  England.  I  only  mean  to  speak 
of  the  great  disadvantage  and  waste  in  the  application  of  labour.* 

Vol.  I.  pp.  50,  51. 

On  the  comparative  saving  of  lalmur  in  Britain  and  America, 
we  arc  |)er8onally  unable  to  offer  any  opinion,  and  must  there¬ 
fore  take  our  Author's  word  upon  the  subject ;  a  thing  which  we 
should  he  by  no  means  unwilling  to  do,  looking  at  the  question 
merely  as  one  of  veracity,  but  this  is  not  the  only  consideration 
in  the  case.  Our  Author's  judgement  must  have  been  formed  on 
very  partial  observation,  since  the  usual  team  which  we  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  see  at  plough,  is  one  or  two  horses,  and  such  arc 
doubtless  in  use  over  the  whole  kingdom,  except  in  places  where 
the  land  is  very  stiff  and  stony,  or  in  particularly  wet  seasons. 
It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that,  in  certain  soils,  four  and  even  six 
horses  are  employed ;  and  our  Author  has  certainly  seen  it  more 
than  once,  or  he  would  not  have  mentioned  it ;  nor  have  we  any 
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lUmla  that,  ill  the  t'om|)ari4tively  light  and  virjrin  soil  of  his  na- 
livt*  country,  where  lauds  are  coiuinually  being  brought  into 
cultivation,  which  arc  but  just  rcclaiiiied  from  forests,  by  whose 
ilccayiiig  foliage  their  soil  has  Ikh.*!!  tunned  during  a  long  course 
of  years,  two  horses  may  be  sutiicieiit.  The  rich  and  fertile 
|i)aius  alnmi  Leiuslc,  which  were  once  fMiinted  out  to  us  by  an 
Aiuerican,  while  loaded  with  the  most  luxurious  burden  we  ever 
\situi>:>ed,  as  a  fair  re|)rc»euuuoa  ol  the  bearinir  of  the  newly 
cuhivated  lands  in  the  rnited  Slates,  and  which  are  remarkably 
light  of  tillage,  probably  furnish  an  aiiaiutfous  instance.  His 
general  referenee  to  the  instruments  and  inodes  of  tillage  also 
ippoiirs  to  us  to  Hi'  rather  tinctured  with  unconscious  exaergera- 
uon.  Had  he  visitevl  the  Adelaide  Galler)^  in  the  Lowther 
Vreade,  or  even  the  Sinithlleld  t'iiristnias  cattle-show,  he  would 
have  nccu  that  ‘  the  spirit  which  has  raiseil  manufactures  to  the 
‘  highest  perfection/  has  ^  svnipathixed  with  the  mind  that  drives 

*  the  ])lough/  N>th  in  the  improvements  of  Impiements  in  use, 
iiul  in  the  invention  of  many  which  are  entirely  new.  We  agree 
"  iih  him,  however,  tliat  tlie  sympathy  Is  not  duly  reciprocated 

the  agriculturist,  and  tliul  in  many  places  it  has  been  found 
litlicult  to  introduce  improvements,  iiut  sucli  diiHcuities  do  not 
t  i'C  from  the  agricultural  lalniurer  oione.  'I'he  introduction  of 
uiy  nc->^  improvement  in  macliinery,  no  matter  wiiat  iiranch  of 
ui.inufacture  it  may  apply  to,  occasioning  a  teunmrarv  reduction 
u  the  nuniU^r  of  wt>rkmen,  is  sure  for  the  moineiit  to  encounter 
ppo^iiion;  though  this  reduction  will,  in  alter  years,  he  richly 
•  m]>ensateil  by  reason  of  the  increased  demaud  accruing  from 
:Iu  -ii|K’rior  quality  or  cheapness  of  production.  Au  error  in  the 
v  isit  pervades  all  classes  allected  hy  machinery,  that  is,  ail  the 
v »  riving  classes ;  and  that  of  tlie  agricultural  labourer  is  more 
■  V  ply  scaled  and  more  obstinate,  only  Ixicause  he  lives  in 
^  .iU  r  seclusion  from  the  large  iniumfacturing  towns,  which  are 

♦  he  grv  it  cviiircs  of  mechanical  impulse. 

'The  comparison  which  Mr.  Colton  has  drawn  lietweeu  iiritish 
..0,1  Aiic  ricHii  shi|»s  and  steam  vessels,  is,  in  our  judgement,  per- 
Cvtly  t.ur,  and  accords  with  wlmt  we  have  liefore  heard  expressed 
>\  comjK  teiU  juvlges  of  our  own  nation.  Hoth  have  tlicir  specitic 
idvaniages.  His  intimate  of  stage  travelling  is,  however,  de- 
ivledly  in  our  favour,  us  the*  following  will  shew. 

i  lie  '>t.tU‘-L\)acli  nK>si  in  use  in  the  f  mied.  States  is  swung  on 

.  ^  IrathiT  tlioiough-bract.s,  .is  tluy  are  called,  made  of  several. 

.^.lvlu^^^'*  -‘t  the  stoutest  hide,  capable  ol  sustaining  the  entire 
Nv  >'f  the  euach-hiHly,  p.isscngers,  and  luggage:  no  pas.sengers  go 
>  :Mde,  except  one  or  two  on  the  box  witli  the  driver- — as  the  coach- 
li.i  i  >  dways,  and  for  aught  I  know  appropriately,  called.’ 

I  u  m  111  American  coach  are  commonly  tune  ;  ihe  luggage 
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(in  America,  is  thrown  into  a  Imot  behind;  and  all  toffether, 

Ik*  the  weight  one,  two,  or  three  tons,  swings  on  the  two  leathern 
hrsres  by  which  they  are  snpnorted.  Near  large  towns,  and  for  short 
trip**  on  the  he^t  rosd^,  roaches,  nearly  after  the  English  model,  are 
frequently  fottnd.  From  Baltimore,  on  the  great  western  roads,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  more  sotithern  States,  some  very  large  and  nn- 
>vn*ldv  coaelms  are  in  nse,  earrA'ing  eighteen  or  twenty  passengers. 
'I'he  best  models  and  the  most  convenient  modes  of  staging  are  in  the 
Northern  States,  and  on  the  great  roads,  which  can  afford  competition, 
hut  the  country  is  not  old  enough,  and  very  few  roads  are  sumeiently 
\v«*ll  made,  to  allow  of  that  |>erfeetion  in  these  travelling  conveyances, 
or  of  that  despatch,  comfort,  and  certainty,  which  are  to  he  found  in 
Kuglaiul.  In  the  inclement  or  wet  seasons  of  the  year,  long  journeys 
in  America  are  very  tedious  :  deep  ruts  are  made  by  the  wheels,  and 
jolt  the  passengers  unmercifully  ;  in  clayey  soils  the  conch  will  aome- 
tiiues  stick  fast  in  a  mud-hole,  or  perhaps  he  left  a  wreck,  1  have 
been  through  F.ngland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  travelled  in  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  hut  have  never  yet  been  interrupted  or  ex¬ 
perienced  anv  inconvenience  from  the  badness  of  the  roads,  I  must 
:dso  in  justice  add  to  this,  that  I  have  never  yet  suffered  the  want  of 
any  nee<lful  comfort  at  an  inn.  It  is  true,  my  routes  for  the  most 
part  have  Ikm'o  on  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  country*  My 
opinion  is,  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  are  the  benefits  of  civilization, 
for  fjicilitv  and  comfort  in  travelling,  so  apparent  as  in  England;  As 
to  jiersonal  security,  one  never  thinks  of  danger  by  day  or  by  night, 
except  from  a  possible  accident  to  the  roach. 

‘  Ihit  English  coaching,  and  travelling  in  (treat  Britain,  appear  to 
still  greater  advantage,  compared  with  the  same  things  on  the  Conti- 
n«>nt.  A  Ereneh  or  Dutch  diligence,  its  horses  and  their  tackle,  the 
|H)stilliou  and  his  luvots,  his  eternal  urging  of  the  dull  cattle  by  whip 
and  voice,  the  long  and  ponderous  machine,  which  rumbles  reluctantly 
over  the  pavement,  groaning  beneath  its  tenants  and  mountamous 
pile  of  higtgnge,  at  the  rate  of  fonr  and  five  miles  an  honr,  are  indeed 
a  striking  contrast  to  that  trim  and  polishe*!  vehicle,  and  those  swift 
.'umI  fiery  steeds,  which  dash  along  the  smooth  highways  of  England, 
a  beauty  to  l«M>k  at,  skilfully  guitled  and  hardly  kept  hack  to  eight, 
nine  and  ten  miles  an  hour,  ftdl  of  joyous  spirits,  w'hich  seem  well  to 
Hympathize  with  the  apparent  hilarity  of  their  flight,* 

Vol.  f.,  pp.  7ft — ftO. 

\V«*  would  that  we  had  room  for  Mr.  Colton’s  liiiTnonrons  and 
graphic  descn]nion  of  the  close  of  his  journey  from  llirmingham 
to  London,  under  the  conduct  of  a  coachman  who,  at  starting 
from  the  former  ]>lace,  was  unable  to  take-  the  reins,  but  ap})ears 
from  our  .\iithor*K  account  to  have  been  an  accomplished  ‘artist’ 
indeed,  when  bol)er  or  half  sober,  'Lhe  skill  and  coumge  with 
which  he  dashed  through  Bartholomew  Fair,  all  illuminated, 
threading  and  urging  his  way  through  the  mass  amidst*  ‘  the  din 
‘ot  music,  dancing,  aiui  jugglery.’  we  should  imagine  might  with 
propriety  l>e  classed  among  the  ‘  miracles  of  the  art.’  Such  a 
drive,  however,  to  onr  fancy,  it  is  pleasanter  to*  read  than  fa  talr. 
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( U»r  Author  had  Again  a  narrow  escape  in  his  journey  from  Liver- 
l»ool  to  Manchester  by  the  rail-rooU,  where  the  engine  was  preci¬ 
pitated  oft'  the  causey  and  upset,  and  the  whole  train  of  car- 
riiiges  was  huddled  together  In  fearful  confusion.  And,  as  if  this 
^'ere  not  enough,  he  was  as  nearly  as  |>o8sible  drowned  off  the 
Ci*a.st  of  Ireland,  by  the  upselling,  in  a  heavy  swell,  of  the  boat 
into  which  he  had  just  descended  in  order  to  be  put  on  shore. 
1 1  is  comments  on  the  various  disasters  and  annoyances  which  he 
met  with  during  his  stay  among  us,  certainly  exhibit  him  as  a 
man  of  invincible  gooil  nature. 

Having  referred  to  some  oceosions  on  which  our  Author  was 
tn  actual  danger,  let  iis  notice  one  that  was  imacrinary.  It  is 
AinuNing  as  illustrative  of  the  power  of  excited  feeling.  Mr. 
i  olton  had,  late  on  tlic  preceding  night,  been  stopped  on  VV'ater- 
\‘*o  Bridge  hv  a  footpad  ;  and  as  he  is  windimr  his  way  through 
the  lanes  and  alleys  of  Uotlierhithe,  to  see  the  Thames  Tunnel, 
he  i>  completely  enveloped  in  a  London  tog. 

I  wandered  on,  dodging  this  way  and  ilial  wav.  asking,  and  at 
oiun  forgetting  my  <lirectioii.  It  grew  darker,  and  the  lanes  1  had 
iv*  thread  became  ftarrower,  filthier,  and  more  intricate,  i  asked 
igam.  “  You  are  going  the  wrong  way,  sir.  Vonder” — second,  or 
thirtl,  or  foutih  turning,  to  the  right  or  left,  as  mikht  be.  Where 
i.mip.s,  or  lights  of  any  kind  were  to  be  had,  they  began  to  iiijfht  them 
up.  The  lagged  and  filthy  creatures  in  the  streets  stared  at  me, 
>iemmg  to  >ay  within  themselves — “  lie  does  not  beloni;  here.” 
>unie  of  them  foiiowed  me  with  observing  look,  till  1  had  turned  a 
I  oMu  r,  or  was  lost  in  the  fog.  Now  and  then  1  stumbled  on  a  rudian, 
lu  ndly-h>okmg  form;  and  he,  as  I  thought,  was  sure  to  mark  me.  It 
a  region  of  barbarians,  and  I  was  bewildered  and  lost  in  the 
maUt  ol  them.  W  hen  1  thought  it  prudent  to  inquire,  some  made 
ifu  ihsi.inee  great,  and  suine  little;  some  said,  Go  this  way,  and  some 
that  ;  and  most  of  ihem  conehided  with,  **  It  is  very  dark,  sir.”  A 
dev t  III  human  heing,  m  whom  one  could  repose  eoiilideuce,  was  no- 
'vhero  to  be  found. 

‘  In  spite  td  all  iny  piniosopiiy,  the  reniembranee  of  the  viiactment 
ot  \\  aierhH)-brldge  twelve  hours  before  came  stealing  over  me,  con- 
juimg  up  a  tlioa.sand  chances  ot  another  unpleasant  reneouuier,  and 
I  \v  itmg  strange  m  nsations.  1  here  vvas  little  choice  between  returning 
.iml  ginng  forward;  whichever  way  I  strolled,  1  was  dependent  ou  the 
ail\ice  ot  those  beings,  in  the  midst  of  whom  I  found  myself;  and  by 
reason  of  mistakes  in  gaining  iiiy  ultimate  point,  I  could  not  liave 
walked  less  than  two  miles  for  one. 

•  At  last  I  arrived  under  darkness  so  considerable,  that  the  keeper 
(»t  the  entrance  was  burning  his  lamp  at  midday  to  keep  his  books* 
“  Are  thire  any  Msitors  here  to-day?”  I  asked.  “Two  men  have 
lust  gone  down,  .and  yon  will  find  a  waiter  at  the  extremity  of  the 
tunmd.  ’  **  I  wo  rmny  I  had  paid  my  entrance  l>efore  I  received 

this  answer,  and  in  any  other  circumstances  I  should  not  probably 
have  reg.irded  it.  But  I  had  l>een  long  enough  in  England  to  have 
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learned,  that  Kni»lish  servants  are  very  nice  in  tliatingiiishinj?  between 
“  men"  and  **  gentlemen,"  and  that  tbi*y  rarely  mistake  or  call  one 
for  the  other.  It  was  “  two  men  /"  It  was  evident  enoucjh  that  he 
was  not  likely  to  be  erowiled  with  company  on  sneh  a  dismal  day.  I 
must  therefore  take  my  ebanee  with  wbat  was  before  me — “  two  men/’ 
whom  I  could  not  avoid  enro!interin"  at  some  point. 

*  ('.m  aiiv  one  wonder  that  I  should  think  of  the  last  ni^ht  ?  Abso- 
lately.  from  what  I  h;ul  passed  through  in  a  half  hour  previotis,  it 
seemed  as  if  hosts  of  barbarians  were  ])lanted  betweim  tne  and  the 
civilized  world  ;  and  who  could  know  what  these  “  two  mrw"  mi^ht 
be  ?  Hesides,  what  favourable  hotir  and  circttmstnnee  for  a  con¬ 
spiracy !  N(>  one  there  knew  nu*  ;  I  knew  not  them;  no  friend  in 

the  world  knew  I  harl  ^on<*  there;  and  the  day  itself  was  as  dark  as 
the  darkest  thou'dits. 

‘  Notwithstanding,  havintr  received  my  instructions,  I  lu'jran  to  de¬ 
scend  the  shaft  round  and  round,  descendiitjr,  r^nd  deseendinj;^,  bavin" 
left  the  little  liuht  of  a  dark  day  In  hind,  and  meetln"  only  in  otte 
place  a  faint  and  tylinunerina  taper,  jtist  enough  to  make  the  darkness 
visible.  After  fcelinjy  and  pokiu"  and  sttnnhlin*^  alon" — down  the 
stairs — I  found  invself  at  last  at  the  bottom,  which  was  sivtv  feet 
deep.  I'lie  stairway  leadimy  down  is  a  crude  frnme-wmrk,  and  the 
re«jfiorj  aroumi  w.is  itnpenefrahle  darkness. 

‘  Arriviil  ;it  that  place,  1  on"ht  to  have  been  ]>reparpd  for  one  of 
tlu*  most  imposiniy  .and  attractive  visions  w’hich  tl>e  art  atnl  labours  of 
man  ever  rreat<*d,  especially  in  such  circumstances.  'The  moment  f 
had  landed  upon  tin*  firm  earth  ludow,  from  tlie  winditt"  stairs,  and 
cast  niv  eye  upon  the  ]U'rspertive  of  that  Ion"  and  apparently  inter- 
minahle  vist.i  ot'  subterranean  masonry,  finished  and  vaidted  in  the 
most  perfect  and  heantifid  curvilinear  forms,  and  li"hted  up  in  the 
whole  (iist.'ince  hv  f>lazinj/  lamps,  suspended  from  the  side,  and  im¬ 
parting  the  most  rnchantin"  ettect  to  tite  eye,  it  schemed  another 
world.  1  stopped  a  nnmient  to  think  of  the  Hoods  rollin"  above  it, 
and  of  the  ships  Hoatinry  n])on  their  bosom;  and  here,  nitflerneath 
them  all,  and  imdistnrhrd,  the  one  and  each  nnronseious  of  their  re¬ 
lations  to  the  other — here  is  this  peaceful,  rpiiet,  incomparable  vision  ! 
all  existiu"  at  the  peril  of  all!  1  licsitated — looked — listened.  And 
as  I  listened,  I  hcar«l  a  whisper!  a  very  whisper!  A"ain  n  whisper! 
a  frcput'ut  whisper  !  I  lorrible  ! 

*  I  st»>od  at  the  moment  in  the  midst  of  tlarkness  at  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft,  surrounded,  enveloped  witli  darkness  !  'Fhe  nssaitit  of  the 
previous  niuht  was  plav  to  this!  Aj_Min  a  whisper!  a  tonnentinjr 
whisper!  It  was  earnest — impassioned!  and  it  was  near  enomyh  to 
lay  a  hand  upon  me  !  It  seemed  at  my  ear  !  hut  nothin"  visible  but 
darkness.  .\  freeziu"  chill  ran  through  ail  my  veins.  Backward  I 
could  not  lyo.  tor  I  could  not  see  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  wliich  I  had 
Ic'ft  behind.  I  w  as  buried  from  the  world  and  from  day ;  all  sremefi 
infernal.  And  as  if  the  whis|>er  were  not  enough,  there  was  a  whisper 
laugh  !  a  burst !  tbe  verv  laugh  of  ilemons  !  I  spran"  forward  to  the 
beginning  of  the  tunnel,  and  of  the  row  of  Iam|)s,  and  stopped.  Still 
the  whisperin"s  followed  me,  and  the  stifled  laughter!  but  I  now 
MM..  I.  »r 
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btood  under  (he  ;  could  look  around  me*  ;  but  1  heard  no  tread 

—  1  saw  no  form  of  man  or  demon. 

‘  111  looking  forward,  however,  1  saw  the  forms  of  men  in  the  farther 
exireinity;  and  I  hastened  to  join  them,  preferring?  their  society  and 
their  protection,  whatever  It  might  be  ;  and  all  the  way  the  whispt‘ring 
.md  laughing  voices,  louder  and  more  earnest,  followed  me. 

*  As  i  had  been  certifn  d,  I  found  the  “  two  mew,”  and  the  waiter 
sitting  in  a  recess  smoking  his  pipe.  They  were  at  the  end  of  the 
linished  part  of  the  tunnel,  under  the  middle  of  the  river  ;  the  man 
with  the  pipe  sitting  at  his  ease,  and  answering  such  cpiestions  as  we 
put  to  him.  While  engaged  in  colloquy  with  this  interpreter  of  the 
invsteries,  I  cast  now  and  then  a  furtive  glance  on  my  society,  to 
satisfy  myself  w  hether  I  should  prefer  their  company  out,  or  again  to 
encounter  those  demoniacal  salutaiions  alone.  1  chose  the  latter;  for 
thev  proved  to  be  “  men”  of  savage  looks;  and  turning  carelessly  on 
inv  heel,  allecting  the  airs  oi*  inditference,  1  walked  leisurely  back  for 
a  iitth‘ ;  then  quickem  tl  my  step,  as  1  obsiTved  they  did  not  accompany 
me:  1  hastened  on,  and  foinul  myself  among  the  whispering  voices 
again;  rushed  through  the  darkness  to  the  loot  oi  the  stairs,  and  most 
Inekily  met  them  at  the  first  touch.  In  another  moment  i  was  at  the 
top. 

‘  NN  hell,  howevi  T.  1  t’ouiul  myself  sale  in  the  regions  of  day,  or 
w  lu  re  day  ought  to  hi*.  I  paused  to  think  of  the  scene  I  had  just  wit- 
nrssi'd.  and  of  the  |HTils,  real  or  imaginary,  which  I  had  there  eiicoun- 
(i'red.  1  philosophized  upon  the  whisperings  and  voices,  and  came 
to  this  \tM  V  pln!os»)phical  eonclusion  :  I'hat  the  tunnel  in  its  condi- 
turn  at  that  time  was  a  whispering  gallery,  which  has  been  proved  to 
bo  a  fact.  fliose  **  men”  and  the  waiter  at  the  further  end  were 
little  aware  of  the  startling  and  appalling  effect  which  their  talking 
.ind  bursts  of  laugliter  produced  on  me,  as  the  echoes  rolled  along, 
and  floatt'd  pa>t  my  ears,  while  I  stood  at  the  base  of  the  shaft,  enve- 
loptul  in  darkness. 

*  I  could  not  he  aware  of  tiie  impression  maile  on  my  feelings  by 
the  .assanlt  the  night  previous  on  Waterloo-hridgc,  till  1  came  to  this 
place.  Hnt  having  been  the  subject  of  that  so  recently,  and  now 
after  sneli  a  tedious,  dark,  hi.iihsome,  and  exciting  way  t)f  access,  to 
find  inysidf  alone  in  tlmse  infernal  regions,  with  just  light  enough  to 
make  the  tlarkness  visible;  toseetlark  caves  (in  the  second  unfmished 
archway,  p.irallel  to  the  lirst)  opening  their  yawning  mouths,  vviihoui 
reporting  what  might  he  there  ;  to  hear  those  voices  and  whisperings, 
coming  from  invisible  talkers,  and* now  and  then  a  laugh,  horrible  and 
fii  inlly,  as  it  seemed,  all  made  strange  by  the  strangeness  of  tlic  cir- 
emnstaiiees  was  not,  I  confess,  particularly  agreeable.  The  em- 
bl.izoned  vista  of  the  tunnel  was  not  a  charm  suilleient  to  charm  away 
the  etli'ct  ol  these  horrible  salutations.*  Vol.  1.  pp.  18l> — 11)1. 

We  must  now  emhavour  to  do  justice  to  a  chapter  in  Mr. 
C’olton's  second  v  oluinc,  headed  *  'Twi)  FACi/rs  of  ruK  English.' 
'l\»  the  first  charge  wo  must  plead  guilty:  the  justice  of  the  other  is 
more  questionable.  'The  former  we  vvill  state  in  the  Author's 
own  wtirds. 
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•  riioro  is  one  ^roat  vioo  in  I'n^li^li  society*  not  inilcei!  jieculiar  to 
them,  l>nt  yet  stroiij^ly  marked.  It  exists  under  a  sjm’CIous  name, 
and  at  first  sight  woidd  seem  to  he  an  axiom  in  morals,  or  in  the  so¬ 
cial  relations.  Phey  express  it  as  follows : — **  Let  every  one  know 
an<l  keep  his  own  place.”  But,  when  interpreted  hy  its  exemplifica¬ 
tions,  it  may  generally  he  taken  as  meaning,  in  the  mouth  of  him  who 
uses  it,  something  like  this:  “  Let  every  one  who  is  hclorv  or  tmder 
mr,  stn If  there.  Iiet  him  not  presutne  to  aspire.”  'Phus  every  clas.s 
conspires  to  keep  down  those  who  are  helow  them  ’  Vol.  II.  p.  2.58. 

'Phe  second  fault,  many  of  our  readers  will  he  surprised  to 
learn,  is  an  excessive  attachment  to  the  brute  creation,  esj>ecially 
to  horses  and  <logs.  Of  this,  our  Author  says,  ‘  it  is  the  r.n'e.^sive 
‘  love  which  the  F.nglish  liave  for  the  horse  and  dog,  which  I 
‘  think  a  fault,  a  porversint}  of  the  affections  of  the  hearty  which 
‘  (thapfHiints  the  nofitest  ends  of  socieftfy  ajid  of  mntfs  c.ristetice.'' 
'Phat  there  is  no  such  fatdt  to  l>e  found  in  Fnglish  .society,  we 
are  not  ]>re]mrc(l  t«»  say.  Our  Author  has  adduced  in  evidence, 
an  eccentric  instance  of  six  horses  In'ing  provided  for  hy  will,  the 
single  expenses  of  the  last  survivor  of  which  amounted  to 
This  is  an  extreme  ease ;  though  we  acknowledge  that  others  of 
a  singtilar  character  might  he  gathered  from  the  newspapers. 
'Phe  ‘  fancy’  for  horses  and  dogs  in  the  sporting  world  may  also 
1)0  admitted ;  hut  these  do  not  constitute  the  general  character, 
nor  can  the  most  ardent  votar}'  of  field  sports  he  justly  charged 
with  a  ‘  perversion  of  the  affections  of  l)is  heart’  from  the  human 
to  the  hrnte  species^  ‘  which  disappoints  the  noblest  ends  of 
‘  society,  and  of  man’s  existence.’  'Phe  following  is  a  statement 
for  which  we  know  not  how  to  account,  ('ertainly,  the  general' 
hahits  of  society  afford  no  ground  for  sucli  exaggeration. 

‘  Lvcrv  carriage  and  every  parlour  have  a  dog.  Or  if  he  be  not 
found  in  the  parlour,  he  is  an  indispensable  part  of  domestic  society. 
Phe  ladv,  especially  if  she  he  unmarried,  or  has  no  children,  scorns 
not,  hut  prides  herself,  in  leading  her  pet  hy  a  silken  string,  through 
all  her  public  promenades.  She  feels  for  her  dog,  not  less,  perhaps 
more,  than  the  fond  mother  feels  for  her  child.  She  feeds  it ; — if  it 
is  sick,  she  watches  with  it,  even  all  the  night.  Not  a  P^m  does  it 
feel,  hut  she  feels.  Her  dog  is  her  companion— her  friend;  and* 
when  she  dies,  she  remembers  her  dog  in  her  last  will  and  testament.^ 

Vol.  II.  pp.  243,  4. 

As  to  the  first  mentioned  charge,  however,  we  have  stated  our 
opinion,  that  it  is  founded  in  truth.  It  is  certainly  a  fact,' 
that  Knglishmen  are  apt  to  look  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  'the  ^ 
efforts  of  their  inferiors  to  improve  their  eondition,  unless’  it  is'^ 
perfectly  clear  that  themselves  will  remain  unaffected.  Mr.  Bul- 
wer’s  work  on  England  and  the  English,  has  certainly,  with  all  ^ 
its  faults,  the  merit  of  illustrating  the  extensive  influence  of 
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the  princi|)le  of  einulation  over  Knglish  society.  The  effects  of 
this,  on  Knglish  nninners  are  even  deeper  and  more  pernicious,  in 
our  opinion,  than  Mr.  ('olton  has  represented.  It  amounts  to 
the  almost  total  obliteration  of  that  heautiful  sentiment  of  human- 
itih  which  is  so  admired,  in  the  well  known  passage  of  the  pro¬ 
logue  to  'Terence's  .Xndria,  in  the  heiiaviour  of  ])ers()ns  unknown 
to  each  other.  In  foreign  countries,  one  stranger  may  address 
another,  and  will,  whatever  the  rank  of  the  ])crson  addressed,  al¬ 
most  invariably  receive  a  polite  answer.  Let  there  Ik*,  on  the 
other  haiul,  the  slightest  inferiority  of  dress  or  ‘  manners'^  ob¬ 
servable  in  the  accosting  individual,  and  an  Englishman  will, 
too  frctjiientlv,  only  stare  in  astonishment  at  the  ‘  fellow’s  impu- 
‘  tleiice.’  A  (lerman  seems  to  remend)er,  that  the  inferior  is  a 
man, — an  Englishman,  that  the  man  is  an  inferior.  We  should 
he  ha]>}>y  to  hear  that  most  of  our  readers  considered  this  state¬ 
ment  as  an  exaggeration.  As  matters  arc,  iVIr.  Cadton  is  entitled 
to  our  gratitude  i’or  mt*ntioning  it. 

'I'lie  next  extract  will  introduce  us  to  the  presence  of  Royalty. 
It  is  a  description  of  the  King's  Levee,  at  which  Mr.  ('olton  was 
presented. 


‘  'The  tlirone  room  is  the  place  of  reception  ;  the  adjoining  apart¬ 
ment,  (ieorge  the  'I’hird’s  room,  is  occupied  by  foreign  ambassa¬ 
dors,  ministers,  nobility,  and  other  distinguished  personages  ;  Queen 
Anne’s  room,  principally  by  commoners  and  strangers,  until  the  time 
has  come  for  a  g(‘n«'ral  mingling. 

‘  It  happened,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  appeared  in  his  robes, 
as  (’hancellor  of  the  Kniversity  ofO.xford,  accompanied  by  a  respect¬ 
able  corp>  of  the  academical  and  chief  dignitarii*s,  also  in  their  oHicial 
robes,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  petition  to  Ids  majesty,  that  he 
wouhl  graciously  be  pleased  to  ptit  a  stoji  to  the  impertinencies  of  the 
dissenters,  and  to  resist  their  unri  asonable  and  arrogant  claims.  The 
duke’s  robe  was  a  new  one,  with  some  yards  of  train,  all  of  black 
satin,  and  not  a  little  heavier  for  the  gold  that  was  laid  along  its 
bordi*rs,  from  the  collar  to  the  end  of  the  train,  'i'be  train  of  a  robe 
is  a  troublesome  ami  inconvenient  thing  to  manage  by  men,  or  women, 
and  is  always  in  the  way  of  somebody’s  feet.  They  have  the  privi¬ 
lege,  however,  of  carrying  it  on  the  arm,  except  in  the  presence  of 


majesty. 

‘  After  the  company  had  been  half  an  hour  in  waiting,  the  doors  of 
the  throne  room  were  opened,  di.Nplaying  his  majesty  on  the  throne, 
supported  by  members  of  his  fatnily  and  high  oHicers Of  state,  and  a 
guard  of  the  honourable  corps  of  gentlemen  at  arms  were  marched  in, 
forming  two  ranks  from  the  foot  of  tlie  throne  to  the  door,  between 
which  the  Duke  of  Wedington  entered  at  the  head  of  his  ucndemic 
corps,  all  making  obeisance  as  they  approached  the  throne.  The 
pi’tiiion  was  read  audibly  and  distinctly  by  the  duke,  and  his  majesty 
nodded  gracious  sigtis  of  attention.  'This  ceremony  being  ended,  the 
duke,  his  academic  staft'— a  new  sort  of  staff  for  him — and  the  guard, 
retired:  when  the  centre  door  was  closed,  a  side  one  thrown  open. 
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ind  a  call  made  for  the  foreign  ambassadors  and  ministers  ;  where¬ 
upon  ambassadors  and  ministers  took  rank  according  to  seniority  of 
residence  at  the  court,  and  prepared  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  king. 
The  king  had  taken  his  station  near  the  door,  in  front  of  the  first 
window ;  the  lord  chancellor  (Ilrotigham)  held  the  purse,  standing 
nioiionless,  like  a  statue,  a  very  unsnitahle  ollice  for  him;  his  ma¬ 
jesty  being  surrounded  and  supported  by  those  appointed  to  wait 
upon  his  ])erson  on  such  occasions,  the  dukes  of  Cumberland  and 
(Jloucester  being  atnong  the  number. 

•  'I'he  king  takes  his  station  in  the  throne  room  on  his  feet  and  un¬ 
covered,  at  a  point  most  convenient  to  receive  his  company,  in  like 
manner  as  the  IVesidetit  of  the  United  States  on  the  same  occasion. 
He  does  not  give  his  hand.  I'he  salutation  of  the  parties,  as  they 
meet,  the  king  being  always  one,  is  the  best  how  they  can  make— a 
series  of  hows,  concluding  with  a  conge  from  the  king,  difi'ering  from 
other  hows  by  a  j)eculiarity,  more  easily  recognised  than  described, 
which  signifies—*  You  may  pass  on.’  His  majesty,  of  course,  cannot 
speak  to  every  one,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  how  of  reception 
and  of  conge  immediately  succeed  each  other.  With  most  of  the 
foreiiin  ambassadors  and  ministers  he  has  a  word  or  two;  hut  he 
cannot  have  time  tosj)eak  to  one  m  a  score  of  those  who  approach  him 
on  such  an  occasion.  Yet  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  king’s 
form,  features,  and  manner,  is  excellent. 

‘  I  cannot  claim  the  honour  of  having  held  a  conversation  with  his 
majesty.  When  I  was  presented,  I  happened  to  stand  very  close  to 
him,  within  two  feet,  or  eighteen  inches.  He  received  my  name  from 
Mr.  Vail,  with  such  ])artic!dars  as  were  proper  to  he  mentioned;  then 
turning  to  me,  made  several  very  low  hows,  the  marked  civility  of 
wliich  compelled  me  to  attempt  some  like  courtesies  in  return ;  and 
had  we  not  both  stepped  hack  a  little  to  give  sj)ace  for  those  arcs  of 
circles  described  by  our  heads,  we  certainly  should  have  bumped 
rather  unpleasantly.  Immediately  on  passing  the  king,  1  returned  to 
mingle  with  some  sprigs  of  nobility,  strangers,  clergymen,  and  others, 
who  had  the  privilege  of  the  entrv^  but  did  not  belong  to  the  diploma¬ 
tic  corps.  The  doors  to  the  throne  room  being  open,  we  could  still  see 
what  was  passing  there  without  difticulty.  I  took  niy  station  in  the 
recess  of  a  window’,  wliere  I  could  see  the  king  receive  his  company, 
and  observe  his  manner.  Hy  this  time  all  that  had  been  admitted 
with  the  entre  had  paid  their  respects  to  his  majesty,  and  immediately 
the  door  of  the  other  room  was  opened  to  admit  the  commonalty.* 

\  ol.  11.,  pp.  296—98. 

The  following  is  onr  Autlior's  account  of  the  drawing-room  at 
which  he  was  present : 

‘  We  left  our  names  at  the  reporter’s  table  in  the  Portrait  Gallery, 
according  to  custom,  and  arrived  in  the  middle  state-apartment,  or 
George  the  'I'liird’s  roon),  next  to  the  throne-room,  at  a  quarter  be¬ 
fore  two  o’clock.  There  w  ere  not  many  in  by  this  time. 

‘  Soon  after  we  entered  the  room,  the  centre  folding  doors  at  both 
ends  flew’  open,  and  the  duchess  of  Kent  was  announced.  As  by 
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nja;(ic  a  ^>a^^a^^*  was  opfuetl  lliroiigli  our  apartint^nt,  and  all  tnrm'*d 
to  pay  clu‘  diichrss  respect.  She  enteretl,  heinj;  usliered  in  hy  the 
men  in  waiting,  followed  hy  the  ladies  atte^din^  upon  her,  but  without 
the  princes^  Victoria.  It  would  have  been  especially  agreeable;  if 
I  had  seen  this  younjr  lieiress  presumptive  to  the  British  throne,  under’ 
such  eireumstanees.  'I’he  duchess  cui  teNied  and  bowed  with  ijreat 
^race,  b<»th  to  the  ri^ht  and  lett,  as  she  passed  throuifh  the  opened 
and  smiling  ranks.  She  is  a  woman  of*  truly  n»yal  bearing?  ;  her  looks 
are  most  interestinj',  even  charmin^  ;  her  manners  expressiiif^  every 
winning  ^raee.  No  wonder  that  she  is  f>opular  ;  and  if  her  husband 
had  lived,  she  would  have  been  the  ithd-cpieen  of  the  nation.  She 
glided  into  the  throne-room  to  join  the  royal  party,  and  to  sup¬ 
port  the  queen  during  the  ceremonies  ;  and  the  doors  closed  behind 
her. 

•  'The  tlinmg  m  our  apartment  contlmual  t(»  increase  by  new  ar¬ 
rivals  for  nearly  ai^  hour  ;  and  suclialso  1  perceived  was  the  fact  in  the 
east  room,  until  the  latter  became  absolutely  crammed.  1  hardlv 
uCimI  sav,  that  every  thing  around  had  m>w  become  the  most  brilliant 
scene  I  had  i*\er  witiu*ssed  as  brilliant,  inde«*d,  as  the  great  wealth 
nf  the  Knglish  n(d>ility,  lax  ishetl  in  tlie  richest  profusion  on  the  per¬ 
sons  of  the  fairest  of  their  women,  and  of  their  hijih  and  honourable 
men,  laxuld  make;  and  this  in  no  xxise  iliminisheil,  but  increased,  bv 
that  horroxxed  splendour  which  the  presence  of  the  representatives 
of  tht‘  greatest  and  richest  nations  of  I'urope  added  to  the  general 
effect.  It  was  a  dazzling  pageant.  The  I'-ast  contributed  its  gems  ; 
Vfrica  its  snow -whitt',  lofty,  and  nodtling  plumes;  the  shops  of  Kti- 
rope  furnisheil  tin*  wardrobe,  and  her  arts  mingled  the  colours,  deter¬ 
mined  the  forms,  and  lixeil  tlie  lal  iiixe  position  of  all  the  )>arts  of  this 
moving  diorama. 

‘  riiedoor  tt>  the  royal  presimce  opened.  ,Vn  instinctive  movement 

cmed  to  bring  all  whose  duty  it  was  first  to  oiler  their  respects  to 
the  (^n  ’cn,  into  their  propi  r  places.  I  cannot  speak  positively  as  to 
the  order  in  excix  particular;  but  the  tbreign  ambassadors  and  mini¬ 
sters  seemed  tome  to  laki*  the  lead.  A  jibiral  number  ot'distingnisheil 
females,  hoxx  ex  er,  threxx  doxvn  their  trains,  ami  ])receded  ns;  among 
xvbom  xxas  the  Duchess  de  Dino,  nieia*  of  Prince  rallevrand,  and 
NIatlaim*  'I'ricoupi,  the  huly  of  the  Cirecian  minister,  xx  ho  xvas  now,  for 
the  first  time,  presented. 

*  'The  king  ktood  xvhere  he  tlid  at  tiu*  lexee,  sup)Mtrteii  bv  certain 
hods  in  xvaiting  on  his  right,  and  his  brother  Cumberland  and  cousin 
( »louci*ster  on  his  led,  xxith  a  nephew.  Prince  Cieorge  of* Cumberland. 
'The  qinvn  stood  immeiliately  before  the  throne,  a  little  to  the  right, 
supported  by  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  her  attendants  on  the  left,  and 
by  her  oxvn  jHTsonal  retinue  on  her  right.  'The  king's  dress  was  a 
scarlet  coat  and  a  militarx  uniform  ;  the  (pieen  appeared  in  xvhite 
satin,  xxith  a  pearl  heail-dress. 

‘  Our  progress  ader  entt‘ring  the  throne  room  w  as  exceedingly  sloxv. 

1  stood  opposite  the  king,  xxith  only  space  for  one  person  to  pass  be- 
txvecn  me  and  him,  for  about  ten  minutes.  'I'he  queen  was  occupied, 
during  this  while,  I  believe,  xxith  .Madame  'I'ricoupi,  wife  of  the 
Cirecian  Amhassatlor.  In  the  mean  time  the  Duchess  of*Hichmond 
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caiiH*  lue  and  t!io  kinp,  and  talked  with  Idm  freely.  The 

kin^  spoke  very  low,  and  I  caught  but  a  few  words. 

‘  ••  Poor  fellow,”  said  the  king  to  the  duchess»  “  I  am  told  he  w’as 
very  miserable.  I  was  extremely  sorry  not  to  see  him,”  &c.  They 
ap|H  ared  to  Ih‘ s|>eaking  of  the  death  of  some  person,  I  know  not 

‘  And  are  you  in  town  ?”  said  the  king,  ^  c.,  to  the  duchess.  The 
Duchess  of  Kiehmond  is  evidently  a  very  stiperior  woman.  Her  looks 
ami  manners  are  exceedingly  interesting. 

•  Next  came  Karl  drey  and  talked  with  the  king,  while  I  stood  in 
the  same  place.  'I'lie  noble  earl  has  a  head  that  is  worth  looking  at. 
As  I  l»ad  a  fine  opportunity  for  a  close  observation  of  the  king's 
countenance  for  several  minutes,  while  he  w’as  engaged  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  his  featuri's  seemed  to  me  qtiite  of  the  benevolent  character. 

•  We  at  last  came  in  our  turn  to  the  queen.  She  received  my  name, 
looking  alternately  at  Mr.  Vail  and  myself,  and  very  graciously  asked, 

“  How  lout;  I  hatl  been  in  Kngland,”  expressing  a  wish  “  that  my  visit* 
miiilu  he  agreeable.”  She  courtesied,  and  we  jwissed  along  to  giva 
place  to  others.*  Vol.  II.,  pp.  SOd — 31 1. 

'Pile  mentioit  of  I'.arl  (trey  in  the  preceding  extract,  reminds 
us  of  Mr.  (’olton's  cha])ter  on  four  llritish  statesmen;  Ktrl  GreVf 
Kurd  Hrongham,  Daniel  (PC’onnell,  and  T.  H.  Macaiiley.  We 
sus])ect  that  the  third-mentioned  individtial  would,  however,  object 
to  this  classillcation  as  Ining  himself  ‘  Irish  all  over.’  llav'ing 
►aid  that  h.arl  (Jrey  ‘has  occtq»ied  the  ])oint  of  an  cptK'h  not  in 

*  hhiglish  historv  onlv,  Ltit  in  the  history  of  Ktirope  and  the 
Aorhl and  that,  ‘  having  done  his  work,  he  has  “  descended,  not 

‘  fallen”  from  the  sufiiinit  (»f  his  power  with  a  dignity  that  sheds 

*  lustre  on  his  name,'  ‘  and  will  secure  for  him  the  respect  not  only 
‘  of  the  ]>resent  generation,  but  of  all  that  are  to  come,’  he 
adds  : 

•  It  does  not  now  require  to  be  said,  tl/nt  the  British  nation  had 
o  cciitly  arrived  at  a  crisis  in  their  history,  which  demanded  no  ordin¬ 
ary  «pud ideations  and  no  ordinary  powers  to  guide  them,  under  Pro- 
Milcnce,  safelv  througli.  Kvery  bo<ly  feels  it.  It  was  a  crisis  big 
v\ith  im)M>rtance,  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  all  the  nations  of 
Kurope.  'fhere  was  a  determination  for  change,  |)ervading  the  social 
faliric,  which  no  power  on  earth  could  resist  ;  and  unless  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  safe  guidance  had  been  prepared  by  heaven,  there  must  have 
been  a  w  reck— certainly  a  shock,  that  would  have  rent  society  with  a 
violence  not  siK>n  to  Ih*  repaired,  and  which  |)erhap8  would  have  thrown 
hack  improvement  in  the  science  and  the  art  of  governing  mankind  for 
generations  to  come. 

‘  fhe  Aristocracy  an<l  Democracy  of  Cireat  Britain  had  long  been 
ajiproaching  to  the  j)oint  of  collision;  and  in  1830,  when  William  IV. 
ascemh'd  the  throne,  and  called  Earl  (irey  to  the  head  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  these  two  antagonist  elements  stoixi  marshalled  against  each 
other  in  fearful  array.  The  democracy  was  mighty  and  oetermined  ; 
the  aristocracy,  accustomed  to  rule,  was  determined  not  to  be  ruled. 
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l)ciiiocracy  had  gained  a  luaaileat  ascendancy,  and  felt  its  own 
strength  ;  while  its  antagonist  jiower  discovered,  that  the  fight  was 
|>ri)hahly  tor  its  own  existence.  Where  was  the  individual — tor  great 
changes  in  society  rcijiiire  a  leader  —  where  was  the  man,  in  such  a 
erids,  that  could  check  and  nioditV  the  impetuosity  ot*  the  one  ]>arty, 
and  yet  retain  the  confidence  ol  the  other,  at  the  same  time  conduct¬ 
ing  them  both  to  a  sale  adjusiiueni  of  ilie  eontlict  i  1  here  was  mani- 
featly  hut  one  upon  the  stage  that  could  do  it. 

‘  hor  a  hmg  life  of  consl.stent  devotion  to  the  principles  and  cause 
of  reform,  Karl  (Irey  hail  earned  and  well  merited  the  contiilence  of  the 
pitpular  party.  A  meinher  of  the  aristocracy,  proud  of  its  dignities, 
attached  to  it  in  principle  as  well  as  in  utleciion,  resolved  to  maintain 
its  privileges,  and  heing  generally  known  hy  lliose  of  his  rank  to  he  of 
this  opinion  am!  to  have  tliis  ti‘Ui[iei,  he  iiad  ail  tiuit  res)>eet  among 
them,  which  this  character,  haling  his  known  devotion  to  reform, 
could  inspir*'.  With  K.ailClrey,  Keform  ilul  not  aim  at  eneroachirienl 
on  w  hat  he  re^ariled  as  the  ri;»hts  of  the  ai  isioeraev.  ilv  the  demo- 
eraey  he  was  Ih'hevtil  to  he  an  honest  iiiuii  ;  i)V  the  aristocracy  he  was 
km  ti  n  to  he  honest  ;  and  he  enjoyed  the  itiw(ualiiit‘d  respect  of  both 
parties  for  the  suflieiency  of  his  talents  to  preside  o\er  the  eonneils  of 
the  nation,  and  to  act  w  ith  dignity  as  well  .is  w  1th  lieeisioii  and  energy 
in  a  great  emeigeiiey.  lie  was,  in  fact,  the  ct)mn'eting  link  between 
the>t‘  two  great  and  eonllicting  parts  of  society;  for  the  period  ot  his 
adiiiinistratl(»o,  society  was  hound  ami  held  together  hy  his  inthience; 
ami  In*  had  the  rt*ins  of  goverimient  a  snllieienl  time  to  guide  the  na- 
tiirn  through  one  the  imi^l  eventful  peiioiis  of  ilieir  history.  The 
eriNis  pa.-^M’d  v^it’nmi  eonvulsion,  ihougii,  in  May,  ISoV,  they  were  on 
the  horder>  of  a  revolution  ;  and  tiiat  onlv  because  Karl  Clrev  felt 
ohligcil  to  retire,  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  iiouse  of  Lords 
to  his  great  iiieaMire.  'flu*  necessity  which  the  sovereign  was  under, 
of  recuniniitliiig  the  g(n-ermm*nt  to  his  hands,  proved  he  was  the  only 
man  for  the  time. 

‘  The  moral  beauty  of  his  retro^peeti  ve  lll^tory — the  chief  glory  ol 
his  cart  er  aiul  of  his  last  great  achievement-  -is,  tliai  his  name  is  uii- 
(ai  ni.shed  :  hi>  re[>utation  is  left  clear  and  splendid  as  the  sun  in  a 
elomlless  day.  His  moral  (pialities  have  all  along  maintained  a  sym¬ 
metry  with  his  iiitelleeiual  juiwers — or  rather,  pi  haps,  the  latter  have 
lu  en  under  control  of  the  former,  llotli,  doubtless,  have  acted 
nciproeally  on  each  oilier,  to  enlighten,  purify,  and  invigorate  the 
v\  hole  man,  and  to  set  him  up  as  the  prominent  and  leading  star  ol 
the  constellation  that  surrounded  him — the  sun  of  the  spliere  in  which 
he  moved,  ami  which  was  governed  and  blessed  hy  his  intluenee.  He 
has  been  loveii,  as  well  as  res|H*cted,  even  hy  his  political  enemies; 
and  will  be  so  the  more,  as  he  recedes  from  tliut  high  place  in  which, 
not  personally,  hut  pviliiically,  ho  was  obnoxious  to  them.  No  party 
— no  man — can  bring  to  his  charge  a  moral  delinquency,  or  the  want 
ol  courtesy  as  an  opponent ;  however  some  inav  think  he  has  erred 
in  judgment  of  what  tiie  times  have  lU  niaiided. 

‘  I  t)  have  been  thus  honoured  hy  IVovidenee  and  hy  society — to 
have  tilled  such  a  place  to  have  htun  st)  universally  qualified  for  the 
exigencies  of  such  an  eventful  period — to  have  met  them  calmly,  even 
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with  an  unrufHetl  ttnnper— to  have  controlled  them  with  dignity,  for 
the  attainment  of  a  result  so  desirable  and  grand  for  the  political  re¬ 
generation  of  a  conimtmity  of  snch  unbending  character,  and  of  such 
vast,  eomplieateil,  and  long  established  relations  -holding  a  steady 
and  linn  hand  on  the  symptoms  of  convtdsion  for  the  time  being,  to 
rehiikt*  and  snp]>ress  thetn — ami  then  to  descend  from  power  in  peace, 
to  enjov  the  gratittide  and  receive  the  blessing  of  a  great  nation — is  a 
j>art  of  the  history  of  one  man,  that  rarely  finds  a  parallel. 

‘Whether  Karl  (irvy  has  ha<l  his  coadjutors;  whether  he  could 
have  aeeomplished  this  work,  unaided  by  other  men  in  the  various 
ranks  and  relations  of  life  ;  whether  he  could  have  done  it  unsupported 
hv  tlie  p'ople,  wliose  cause  rested  on  his  shoulders ;  or  without  the 
press,  that  mighty  engine  of  power;  or  without  the  popular  branch  of 
the  legislature,  which  was  tin*  me<Hate  and  immediate  instrument  of 
his  power  are  not  qnestiotis  to  he  <lehated.  Hut  yet  is  it  true,  that 
he  stood  alone  in  the  peculiarities  of  his  relations,  and  in  the  supre* 
maev  of  his  intluenee  ;  yetis  it  true,  a])pareully,  that  no  other  man  in 
the  British  nation  could  have  ftlh*d  his  place,  and  done  his  work.  He 
was  raised  up  hv  IVovidenee  “  for  this  same  ]mrpose.*” 

Vol.  II.,  pp.  181—81. 

'fhe  other  portraits  are  tlrawn  with  eonsidcrable  effect,  but  arc 
t(M>  long  for  our  limits  ;  let  its  brevity  a|>ologi*e  for  introducing 
the  following  characteristic  sketch  of  tlie  eccentric  Sir  ('harles 
Wetherell. 

‘  “'fhe  Methodists,”  said  Sir  Charles  onc  day,  as  he  had  occasion 
to  allude  to  them  in  the  ease  of  Kady  llewley’s  charity, — “ 
Methodists,  1  believe,  they  are  called,  are  distinguished  hy  hohiing 
to  the  doctrine  oi'  cfrrf ion,*'  X  e.  Some  one  jogged  Sir  Charles.  “  () 
yes,”  he  repeated,  “  the  doctrine  election  **  (Laughter.)  Me  was 
joggeil  again.  “  Yes,  yes,”  added  Sir  ('harles  again,  “  you  .are  right 
— the  doctrine  of  #7er^’ow.”  (Great  laughter.)  Sir  (^harles  was  then 
told  audihiv,  that  he  must  reverse  his  position.  “  Well,  then,”  s.aid 
Sirt’harles,  “have  it  which  way  you  please.  If  not  elected,  they 
ought  to  he;  for  they  are  the  best  j>eople  among  us.”  Ih.,  p. 

Before  concluding,  we  must  offer  a  few  extracts  from  tbe  chapter 
on  the  (’hurcli  of  England.  Mr.  Colton  has  stated  in  bis  preface, 
that  there  are  three  capital  and  leading  features  which  distinguish 
American  society  from  British  and  European.  An  ‘  alyuration 
‘  of  monarchy,  of  an  aristocracy,  and  of  the  union  of  religion  with 
‘  the  arm  of  secular  power.’  'riiis  may  therefore  Ik?  considered 
the  American  ‘  point  of  view,**  as  respects  both  European  and 
British  society ;  and  the  principal  light  in  whicli  our  Author  re¬ 
gards  them,  that  is  to  say  the  monarchy  and  the  church  establish¬ 
ment,  is  their  enormous  cost.  We  must  declare  ourselves  ^uite 
unwilling  to  estimate  the  value  of  monarchy  on  any  such  principle; 
and  even  the  church  establishment  would  he  quite  safe  from  our 
condemnation  on  any  such  ground  but  for  the  other  flagrant  evils 
''^hich  ap]>ear  to  us  to  he  inseparable  from  it. 
vdi .  1. 
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'This  j)t»rtion  of  iht*  v^ork  cxliibiis  in  a  very  powerful  de^^ree  the 
*  calculating'  spirit  id* our  Aincricaii  t’rieiuls,  and  contains  a  col. 
lection  of  tables  inul  facts,  of  which  some  indcfni  have  been 
already  published  in  I'ngland,  but  which,  as  a  whole,  have  proba¬ 
bly  never  yet  appeared  in  so  sueeinct  a  form.  Hishop  Watson, 
it  seems,  had  stated  that  the  annual  revenue  of  the  Kstablishment 
ilid  not  exceed  l,o00,000/.  Hy  the  report  of  the  (’onimissioners  of 
t’hureh  Kevenues,  a  eoimni^siou  must  of  whose  meml>ers  were 
interested  in  ])rcvcnting  all  unnecessary  disclosures,  and  whose 
report  is  by  their  own  confession  imperfect,  it  is  given  at 
Hut  there  is  sutiicient  evidence  that  it  is  consider¬ 
ably  more.  Let  the  following  Ik*  taken  as  a  case  in  point. 

*  riic  ilaiiih  i  of  Moitlnghani,  in  Kent,  contains  ahont  six  hniulred 

acres  of  lainl,  an<l  has  no  church,  or  chapel  of  case,  or  school,  or 
church  siTN  ice  ;  hut,  for  some  cause  now  unknown,  is,  hy  ancient 
custom,  liable  to  pay  annually,  tlie  sum  of  8/.  l(/.  to  the  l)ean  and 

C  hapter  of  Koclu‘ster.  'I  his  Kcclesiastical  IxkIv  has  granted  to  their 
attorney,  tiu*  powi*r  to  h‘\  y  this  sum  on  the  Hamlet,  in  eonsideration 
of  the  Sinn  id’ ‘.’."iO/.  paid  to  them  once  in  seven  years,  lie  again  tor 
the  annual  sum  of  has  granted  to  a  farmer  in  tlio  vieinitv  of 

Mottlngham,  the  power  to  U‘\ y  tithes  on  theilamlet,  wliieli  he  has 
done  to  the  extent  often  shillings  an  acre — making  his  income  on  the 
r.Ot'  acri*>,  JOt>/.  per  annum. 

*  Murmurs  ami  coinplaii.ts  miturally  arose,  and  aliliougii  a  law-suit 
was  iu>t!tuted,  in  liopc  of  getting  riil  of  the  hurden,  it  was  in  vain; 
.Old  the  rithe-contractor  lias  made  his  own  terms,  taxing  the  land  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  ideas  of  tlie  improved  value.’  Vol.  II.  p.  lot.. 

Ill  this  instance,  only  tin*  original  sum  of  JiV.  4(/.  was  re¬ 
ported  by  the  (’ommissioiiers,  altliougli  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
are  in  the  yearly  receipt  of  H/.  7^^*  without  reckoning  interest, 

and  the  cost  to  the  community  is  .‘5(K)/.  jier  annum.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  another  specimen  :  — 

*  It  is  hut  \eiv  recently,  when  a  statement  was  hetoie  tlie  public, 
that  tin*  average  annual  income  of  17  livings,  in  tlie  gift  of  the  late 
Speaker  of  the  I  louse  of  C'ommons,  .and  four  others,  is  11,170/.  one- 
tenth  of  w  hich,  that  is,  l,17o,  hy  the  statute  of  (iueen  Anne,  is  due 
for  the  augnientalion  ot  poor  benefices  of  the  real  tenths;  hut  liiat 
law  under  the  valuation  ol  the  I/ihcr  /iVgu/<V,  is  evaiied  bv  the  pay* 
ment  of  J/.  I  'That  is,  the  annual  income  of  these  17  benelices,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  r<  polled  by  the  incnmlK  iits  for  what  it  actually  is,  viz. 
I  1,1  70/.,  is  ii  [»oiicd  acciudmg  to  the  valuation  of  the  Liber  RegaiUt 
V?dl/.,  Si)  that  the  poor  henctices,  luitiilcd  to  the  annual  augmeuta- 
lum  of  1,170/.  from  this  source,  are  actually  augmented  only 

.'iml  the  otluT  traction  ol  1,1  I,/.  g<H‘>  hy  this  rule  into  the  pockets  of 
the  fortunate  incunihenisl’  Ih.  p.  lo7, 

Mr.i’oiton  ilien  enters  very  minutely  into  an  estimate  of  the  ex- 
jHiise  at  which  tlic  national  establishiiunt  is  maintained;  a  que§- 
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tion  winch  is  to  ns  much  less  interesting  than  that  of  its  eflfi. 
cirnrv.  If  it  answered  the  holy  ends  of  true  religion  as  much  as 
if  has  hern  found  to  impede  them,  the  question  of  exj>ense  would 
Ik*  rf  an  pa  rati  ret  If  a  trifle.  We  say  romy>aratively,  for,  in  our 
opinion,  the  Kstahlishinent  is  amply  endowed,  and  would  l>e  fully 
adecpiate  to  all  its  objects  without  either  rates  or  fees.  ‘  The 
‘  fidlowing  is  a  ctirious  statement  of  the  decrease  of  fidelity  in  the 
‘  ininistrv,  w  ith  the  increase  of  compensation.' 

‘  'file  small  diocese  of  Fdy»  in  1813,  compared  with  the  year  1728  : 

‘  In  1728.  ‘  In  1813. 

On  1  10  livings,  70  Kesident  On  the  same  HO  livings,  4.5 
IncnmhtMits.  I\osi<lent  Inenmhents. 

'I'hirty-lonr  who  resi<le  near  Seventeen  who  reside  near  and 
and  perform  the  duty.  perform  the  dntv. 

Thirty-one  enrat«‘s  who  reside  Thirty-five  curates,  some  of 
in  the  ]>arish  or  near  it.  whom  reside  8,  10,  or  12  miles 

olT. 

The  ])opulation  was  .50, 9  H  The  population  is  82, 1  70  souls, 
souls.  The  duty  was  ]><  rformed  Tlie  service  is  performed  about 
201  times  ev('rv  Snndav.  18.5  times  (‘very  Sunday. 

And  tiu'ir  income  €12,719  per  And  their  ineonu'  is  ,t’101,17t 
annum.  per  annum. 

*  Duty  neglected  in  projmrtion  as  it  hecame  more  important  and 
better  p.aid.  The  population  increased  nearly  one-half,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  times  service  is  performed,  diminished  one-third.  The  reve¬ 
nues  increased  almost  fivefold,  and  the  niimher  of  resident  incum¬ 
bents  derreaseil  one-third.’ 

The  question  of  yiatronngc  next  succeeds,  in  the  course  of  which 
our  author  shews  how  ‘  three,  four,  or  more  rich  livings  are 
‘  often  bestowed  on  a  single  individual.' 

‘  l  or  example,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Kly  has  held  six 
preferments  at  the  same  time,  from  his  father’s  hand,  worth  ,t‘4,500 
nnnnallv.  His  snn-in-law  has  been  presented  with  three  by  the 
bishop,  worth  €3,700.  Another  son  has  held  six  at  the  same  time 
by  his  father’s  jiilY— worth  €4,000.  The  total  annual  income  of  the 
family  from  these  sources,  including  the  bishop’s,  is  quoted  at 
€.‘l!l,742,  and  this  appropriated  by  a  father,  his  two  sons,  and  a  son- 
in-law.  The  Beresford  family,  in  all  its  branches,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  Ireland,  is  said  to  realize 
annually  from  the  church,  army,  and  navy,  by  patronage,  principally 
from  the  church,  €100,000.  Warhiirton,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  a  poor 
man  at  the  heginuing,  left  from  his  acijuisitions  out  of  his  diocese, 
€120,000  to  his  children.  It  was  stated  by  Sir  John  New!K)rt  in 
Parliament,  that  three  Irish  bishops,  within  fifteen  years,  had  left  to 
their  families  €700,000.  A  former  bishop  of  Cloyne,  as  I  have  seen 
stated,  went  to  Ireland  without  a  shilling,  and  after  eight  years  died 
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worth  mort*  than  €^00,01)0.  '1'Ik*  latt*  Karl  of  Bristol  Bishop  of 

Derry,  resided  twenty  years  abroad,  without  being  nice  in  the  choice 
of  his  company,  and  received  in  the  mean  time  from  his  diocese, 
revenues  to  the  amount  of  €210,000.  More  than  one-third  of  the 
incumlH'nts  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Church  are  non-residents,  some 
of  whom  with  incomes  from  €.>,000  to  €10,000,  abstracted  from  the 
parishes,  are  living  on  the  continent  with  their  families.’ 

Vol.  ll.,  pp.  120,  121. 

Ill  page  123  of  Mr.  (’olton's  second  volume,  the  provision  for 
the  cure  of  500,000  souls,  the  estimated  number  of  episcopalians  in 
Ireland,  is  stated  at  1,1B*2,021/. ;  a  sum  almost  as  great  as  provides 
for  i€h000,000  in  France;  to  which  is  to  lie  added  1,025,()21/., 
iH'ing  the  ex]H*nse  of  the  army  in  Ireland  from  A])ril  1,  lBt34,  to 
March  31,  1B.34,  and  nearly  300,000/.  for  police  ex|K*n8es  for  the 
same  peritul,  making  an  annual  aggregate  of  2,507d>42/.,  of 
which  the  greater  ]>art  is  mediately  or  immediately  occasioned  by 
the  Irish  ('hurch  Kstahlishment.  I'ven  this  excludes  the  lawr  ex- 
jH  iises  which  grow-  out  of  tithe  causes.  Taking  these  expenses 
at  no  higher  average  than  5/.  a  cause,  and  reckoning  on  tlie 
average  of  the  years  IBI7 — 1B21,  when  1(X),000  cases  were  tried 
Wtween  the  clergy  and  the  |)eoj)le,  and  wc  have  an  addition  of 
125,(XH)/.  ann. ;  making  in  all  2,6^32, 04*2/.  raised  every  year, 
])artly  in  the  shape  of  tithe  and  law  expenses  from  the  Irish 
Catholics  and  peasantry,  partly  in  the  shape  of  votes  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  army  and  ]>olice  expenses  out  of  the 
|>ockets  of  the  nation  at  large. 

We  must  close  with  one  more  extract  for  the  amusement  and 
instruction  of  our  readers. 

*  “  How  do  you  do,  Mr. - ?”  said  the  rector  of - ,  within 

tidy  miles  of  London  to  a  dissenting  clergyman,  whose  chapid,  dwell¬ 
ing-house,  and  garden  happened  to  be  in  the  rector’s  parish.  “  You 
have  a  fine  garden  here,  sir.” 

‘  “  Oh,  yes,  sir,  I  am  very  fond  of  a  garden.  Come,  walk  through, 
and  see  it.” 

‘  “  Indeed,  it  is  not  only  very  pretty,  hut  I  should  think  it  might 
be  profitable,”  said  the  rector,  as  he  surveyed  the  premises  in  com¬ 
pany  with  his  dissenting  brother,  and  while  the  latter  took  great  plea¬ 
sure  in  displaying  all,  and  giving  the  history  of  his  improvements. 

‘  “  There  is  about  half  an  acre  here,  as  you  see,”  said  the  dissent¬ 
ing  minister.  “  Half  of  it  is  ornamental,  w  here  I  take  pleasure  with 
niy  13  children;  and  the  other  half  furnishes  vegetables  to  feed 
them.  You  w  ould  hardly  believe  it,  but  this  little  patch,  under  the 
culture  of  my  own  hand,  go4*s  a  great  w  ay  toward  supplying  the  table 
of  my  numerous  family.” 

‘  “  Indewl,  sir.  And  how  many  years  has  it  been  so  pro<luctive  ?” 

•  “  Some  half  dozen,  or  more.” 

‘  It  was  a  morning  call  of  the  rector,  for  a  piir|>ose  Wst  known  to 
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hiinseir,  as  he  had  never  condescendeil  to  visit  his  dissenting  brother 
Indore.  Having  seen  and  been  told  all.  appertaining  to  the  beauty  and 
profitableness  of  the  garden,  from  the  o|x*n  and  unsuspecting  commu* 
nications  of  the  owner,  the  rector  said — “  Good  morning,’*  and  re¬ 
tired. 

‘  The  next  day,  or  soon*afterward,  the  rector’s  stewanl  sent  in  a  bill 
for  tithes  on  ihe  said  garden,  of  f  6,  or  nearly  dollars,  per  year, 
for  six  years  previous,  and  the  same  for  the  then  current  year — amount¬ 
ing  in  all  to  i*42 — or  about  200  dollars;  to  continue,  as  1  suppose,  at 
.i*G,  or  nearly  29  dollars  a-year,  on  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land! 

*  'I’he  rector,  I  think,  was  a  bachelor,  on  a  living  of  some  hundreds 
of  pounds  a-year,  which  he  could  augment  at  pleasure,  hy  these 
modes.  The  dissenting  clergyman  had  a  family  of  thirteen  children, 
and  a  small  congregation,  which  could  aHbrd  him  only  a  slender  sup¬ 
port— hy  no  means  adequate  for  the  demands  of  his  family.  He  was 
astounded  at  this  bill ! — for  it  was  positively  and  unavoidably  distress- 

‘  “  But  you  did  not  pay  it  ?  ”  said  1,  when  he  narrated  to  me  the 
facts. 

‘  “  Your  ignorance  of  this  country,  sir,  as  manifested  by  this  ques¬ 
tion,  is  very  excusable.  There  is  no  redress  for  such  an  imposition — 
no  tribunal  for  defence,  to  which  a  p<K)r  man  will  dare  to  appeal. 
'I'he  ecclesiastical  courts,  which  have  the  supervision  of  all  such 
matters,  will  always  defend  the  rights  of  clergymen  of  the  established 
church.’”  Vol.  II.,  pp.  131  — 133. 

From  the  passages  which  we  have  cited,  our  readers  will  be 
able  to  judge  of  the  miscellaneous  and  entertaining  character  of 
these  volumes.  In  passing  rapidly  over  them,  we  noticed  a  few 
minor  errors  which,  though  they  would  mislead  no  Englishman, 
and  are  in  themselves  of  no  importance,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
notict‘  for  the  sake  of  any  American  reader  whose  eye  may  glance 
over  these  pages.  Thus,  in  page  1(54  of  the  first  volume,  our 
Author’s  language  is  likely  to  convey  a  very  erroneous  impression, 
when  he  says,  that  ‘  for  the  most  fashionable  dinners,  in  the 
‘  highest  circles,  company  does  not  arrive  till  ten  or  eleven  o’clock;' 
it  is,  we  believe,  much  more  usual  to  sit  down  to  table  at  seven  or 
eight.  In  page  267,  speaks  of  the  Princess  Amelia  as  one  of 
the  king’s  living  sisters;  and,  evidently  hy  oversight,  calls  William 
the  Fourth  the  great  uncle  of  the  Princess  Victoria.  In  the 
ifiDth,  he  represents  the  aristocracy,  meaning  by  the  term  the 
families  of  the  nobility,  as  ‘  a  world  by  themselves,  entirely  con- 
‘  fined  to  their  own  society,’  immediately  after  he  has  stated  that 
they  guartl  their  privileges  with  the  most  scrupulous  conscien¬ 
tiousness  from  all  invasions  by  commoners;  representations  which 
taken  together  would  give  no  idea  of  the  habits  of  society  where 
peers  and  commoners  are  certainly  seen  continually  intermingled 
without  any  jealousy.  So,  also,  in  the  second  volume  page  139, 
when  he  says,  that  the  Dissemters  ‘  by  long  and  hard  fighting. 
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*  have  now  a  university  of  their  own  in  London/  his  language 
would,  we  imagine,  be  generally  understood  to  mean  that  the  Lon¬ 
don  I'niversity,  XHeretnsireit/  a  dissenting  university,  which  is  not 
the  case.  It  can  hardly  too  be  represented  as  a  privilege  obtained 
by  them,  at  least  in  its  uncliartered  state  to  which  Mr.  Colton 
refers,  as  an  institution  8ul)scril)ed  to  by  them  ;  and  they  might 
have  Bul)scrilH*tl  to  such  an  institution,  had  the  ])lan  l>ecn  set  on 
foot,  years  Indore.  Hut  these  arc  comparatively  trifling  errors 
into  which  any  person,  however  careful,  might  have  fallen  ;  and 
we  cannot  represent  Mr.  Colton  as  a  careless  observer.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  we  repeat  our  thanks  to  him,  not  only  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  his  volumes  have  given  us,  but  for  his  kindly  feelings 
towards  Knglaiul,  and  hope  that  his  W(»rk  will  meet  w’ith  many 
interested  readers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 


Art.  V.  The  (\thnirt  of  Modern  Art^  and  iaternnj  Souvenir,  hdited 
bv  Alaric  A.  Walts.  'I'hird  Series.  IMates.  Ihice,  ^l.v.  London, 
1837. 

A  Til.  Watts  has  abandoned,  in  this  volume,  the  plan  of  illustra- 
ting  the  engravings  by  notices  and  criticisms  on  the  re- 
sjH'ctive  ])ainters,  upon  the  ground  that  articles  of  this  class  are 
not  of  suflieient  interest  to  the  general  reader.  This  is,  w  e  think, 
a  mistake.  Hiographical  notices  of  deceased  artists  are  always 
acceptable  ;  and  judicious  criticisms  upon  ])ieture8  that  have  stood 
the  test  of  public  approbation,  would  be  both  useful  and  interest¬ 
ing  to  all  who  have  an  eye  for  the  productions  of  art.  The  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature  of  this  i.'ahinet,  however,  is  still  adhered  to,  in 
the  choice  of  the  cmheliishinents,  the  subjects  of  which  arc  taken 
from  the  tinished  works  4)f  the  most  eminent  painters  of  the  day. 
I'he  frontispiece,  ‘  the  Hirth  of  Venus,'  is  from  a  magnificent 
com|>osition  l>y  Howard.  The  Venus  is  certainly  not  the  Medi- 
cean,  but  of  grosser  mould,  and  her  beauty  is  much  less  celes¬ 
tial  than  that  of  the  attendant  Ciraces;  but  tlic  grouping  is 
exquisite,  and  the  burin  of  Hortbury  has  given  every  thing  but 
colour  to  the  engraving.  Nor  has  he  done  less  justice  to  another 
highly  beautiful  and  w  ell  imagined  ])icture  by  the  same  clever  and 
classical  artist, — ‘  Sabrina  in  the  Hall  of  Nereus."  ‘  The  Morn¬ 
ing  Hath'  is  from  a  \cry  pleasing  picture  by  Collins — a  well 
com]H>se<l  groupe  of  female  figures  and  children  on  the  beach. 
Titus  l>cfore  .lerusalem,  from  a  drawing  by  Martin  is  a  gorgeous 
vision.  M  e  would  give  a  score  of  such  prints,  however,  for  ‘  The 
Ruined  Fountain,'  a  mixmlit  scene  drawn  by  C’halon,  and  exqui¬ 
sitely  engraved  by  Wallis.  We  are  glad  to  meet  with  three  sub¬ 
jects  from  Stothard ;  the  Muse  Erato,  the  Wise  Men's  Offering, 
and  the  Howpr  of  Diana  :  each  worthy  of  his  fame,  and  the  last 
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one  of  his  most  elegant  and  tinished  coin}H)sition8:  the  engravers 
are  Portbury,  lioiKlycar,  and  Storks.  There  are  two  from 
Wcslall ;  an  Knglish  Cottage  Door,  and  the  Hoar  that  killetl 
Adonis  brought  to  Venus, — a  well-known  picture,  but  not  to  our 
taste.  Stephanofl'  has  contributed  a  very  clever  and  well  titte<l 
historical  scene — ‘  The  Entry  of  the  Hlack  Prince  into  London.' 

‘  'fhe  Fantoccini-Hoy,'  admirably  engraved  by  Engleheart  from  a 
picture  by  Edmonstone,  presents  us  two  Italian  iieasant  boys,  full 
of  character,  and  evidently  from  the  life.  We  must  not  omit  to 
notice  with  similar  commendation,  a  Peasant  (lirl  of  Procida ; 
the  engraver,  Hollis.  ‘The  Welcome,'  is  a  very  clever  narra¬ 
tive  scene  by  Parris.  ‘  The  Dead  Soldier'  is  from  a  well  known 
picture  by  \\>ight,  of  Derby.  When  we  have  mentioned  ‘  La 
IVnsierosa,'  an  expressive  ])ortrait  painted  by  Newton,  we  have 
gone  through  all  that  seem  to  us  to  demand  s|>ecilic  noiiee,  and 
we  shall  simply  enumerate  the  remainder.  La  Hosa  Parlante,  a 
portrait  hy  Chalon.  The  ICmbroiderer,  from  a  drawing  by  Hart. 
Peasants  of  Subiaco,  from  a  picture  commenced  by  the  late  K. 
Edmonstone,  and  finished  by  John  Wood.  Venice,  from  a  draw¬ 
ing  hy  Hentley.  A  (Jipsy,  from  a  miniature  by  Uochard.  Cleo¬ 
patra  (juitting  the  Hattie  of  Actium,  by  George  Jones,  U..\.  La 
Belle  Fortunata,  by  Fichner. 

The  literary  contents  of  the  volume  exhibit  an  agreeable 
mtlauije  of  romance,  biographical  and  critical  notices  bearing  on 
the  arts,  and  poetry.  A  chapter  on  Archery,  by  (J.  Agar  Han¬ 
sard  ;  tlie  King's  Fete,  by  the  Author  of  Chantilly;  ‘Cottage 
‘  I.ife',  by  William  Howitt;  ‘  two  Scenes  in  the  IJfe  of  Anna 
‘  Boleyn',  by  Miss  Landon ;  a  Tale  of  Historical  Uomance,  by 
the  very  clever  Author  of  The  Reformer  ;  ‘  a  Koordish  'i'ale',  by 
.1.  A.  St.  John;  an  interesting  notice  of  the  Life  of  Leopold 
UolKTt,  the  celebrated  French  painter  ;  and  ‘  The  Entry  of  Ed- 
‘  ward  the  Hlaek  Prince  into  London',  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas;  . 
are  the  ])rincipal  prose  contributions.  The  poetry  is  by  T.  K.  Her* 
vey,  Miss  Landon,  Mrs.  Howitt,  Allan  Cunningham,  the  late  Mrs. 
Fletcher,  Cornelius  Webbe,  and  Miss  Iv  L.  Montagu.  As  the 
last  mentioned  contributor  is  evidently  a  favourite  with  the  Editor, 
we  wish  not  to  criticise  too  severely  her  smooth  and  not  inelegant 
verse  ;  yet  we  must  be  permitted  to  express  our  surprise  that  the 
Editor  should  be  guilty  of  the  poetical  heresy  of  styling  her 
({unterxa'nis^  sonnets,  which  they  arc  not;  and  our  assurance  that 
only  his  gallantry  could  have  withheld  him  from  hinting  to  the 
fair  Montagu,  that  the  following  is  not  rhyme. 

*  I  woke, — and  birds  on  every  leafy  bough 
Are  singing  sweet  to  usher  in  the  dawn  ; 

So  sings  my  heart,  forgetful  of  its  woe, 

Since  night  and  darkness  from  my  soul  are  gone.’ 
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'Die  Suu^>  culillcil  *  'riic  American  Itulian'fl  Farewell  to  the 
‘  Forcbl/  l»>  tlie  Niimc  couirilmlor,  are  very  pleasing  and  spirited, 
and  discover  talents  ^ihich,  if  not  overlaid  by  Hatteri',  will  repay 
diligent  cultivation.  We  miss  the  name  of  the  Editor  altogether 
from  the  list  of  conirihutioiis,  but  conclude  that  some  of  the  short 
notices  are  from  his  pen.  We  can  only  indulge  ourselves  with  a 
single  sjKcimen,  aiul  it  must  Ik*  the  following  beautiful  verses  by 
.Mr.  Hervey,  whu  can  write  very  carelessly  and  feebly,  when  he 
iloes  not  choose  to  take  pains,  but  has  shown  himself  capable  of 
iKttcr  things  than  he  has  produced. 

•  'I'liF.  Star  in  the  East. 

li\  K.  Hervey. 

•  'I'he  burning  East  hatli  caui^ht  a  siirti 

I'pon  the  brow  of  night, 
i\iul  starts  the  sage  to  set*  it  shine 
O’er  all  the  morning’s  light; — 

.\  stranger  \%ilh  his  step  of  lire 
the  starry  way» 

And  uings  that  tarnish  not,  nor  tire, 

Amid  the  bla/.e  of  tlay, 

Hut  keeping  still  his  tlashing  eye 
Fnshnt,  amid  the  sun-bright  sky  ! 

•  He  is  not  »)f  the  stars  who  sang 

At  that  primeval  birth, 

When  all  their  hies  with  music  rang, 

'I’o  hail  the  young  bright  earth! 

W  hen  swelled  the  world’s  high  anthem  out, 

..Vnd  |H.aled  the  spheres  abroad, 

And  one  wide  pa'an  met  the  shout. 

From  all  the  ‘*  sons  of  God!”  — 

He  fought  not  w  ith  the  starry  train 
Vhat  fought  on  Kishon’s  ancient  plain  ! 

‘  W’ hence  comes  that  glorious  messenger  ? 

Why  came  he  not  before  ? — 

Chaldea  hath  no  form  so  fair 
In  all  her  planet-lore: — 

I'he  GhelKT  knovvelh  not  that  star. 

Amid  his  creed  of  Hre  ; 

Nor  hath  its  beauty  hailed  from  far 
The  mariner  of  Tyre, 

W’heii  midniglu  with  her  spirit  train 
Looked  o’er  the  Idinnean  main! 

•  It  propheNyeih  in  the  skies  ; — 

Oh!  wheie  hath  it  been  hid, 

Foi  ages  ’mid  the  myriad  eyes 
fhai  watch  the  Pyramid.’ 
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The  Persian,  with  his  starry  wit, 

0  * 

He  cannot  sjx'ak  its  name; 

And  who  shall  read  the  stor^*  writ 
Upon  its  hrow  of  flame ! 

It  hath  no  pajje  in  Grecian  Art, 

Nor  sicm  in  Zoroaster’s  chart? 

*  It  spreadeth  forth  its  flittering  wing, 

And  l>eckoneth  to  the  west. 

And  circleth,  like  a  living  thing 
In  haste — that  may  not  rest : — 

The  sage  hath  watched  its  course  afar, 

And  pondered  it  apart, 

Till,  lo?  the  story  of  that  star 
Hearns  in  upon  his  heart, — 

And  brightly  rises  on  his  soul. 

The  legend  of  its  burning  scroll. 

*  ‘Tis  he — ’tis  he — the  light  of  whom 

Those  ancient  prophets  told, 

The  star  that  should  from  Jacob  come, 

To  shine  on  Jtidah's  fold  ? 

The  East  shall  ofler  odours  sweet, 

To  iwet  its  rising  smiles. 

And  kings  bring  presents  to  Hit  feet, 

From  I'arshish  and  the  Isles,— 

And  Sheba,  from  the  desert  far, 

Be  summoned  by  that  herald  star. 

*  But  onward,  onward  gliding,  still 

Afar,  and  yet  afar, 

By  day  and  night,  o’er  plain  and  hill, 
Looks  out  yon  golden  star ! 

Oh  !  never  herald’s  presence  yet 
With  such  a  glory  shone ; 

And  sure,  such  guide  must  bring  the  feet 
Unto  a  gorgeous  throne. 

And  who  shall  meet  His  awful  eye 
Whose  burning  couriers  walk  the  .ky! 

•  ••••• 

*  Yon  herald  halteth  suddenly! 

And,  with  their  fragrant  freight. 

The  stately  camels  stoop  the  knee 
Before  a  stabU  gate  ! 

Oh !  He  whose  name  was  first  on  high, 

Is  lowliest  in  his  birth  ; 

And  He  whose  star  is  in  the  sky. 

Hath  but  a  crib  on  earth. 

And  they,  the  wise,  have  trod  the  wild, 

T o  bow  l^fore  a  ItitU  child  f 


..  I. 
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•  St»,  ^ruidctl  by  that  Ka»tern  ray, 

'rbf  lov%ly  ami  the  poor 
May  j4aibt*r  precious  truths  to-day. 

fiesldc  dial  stable  tlmir : — 

'I’bai  not  unto  ilie  lii^besl  here 
riu*  lii^liest  place  is  ^iven  ; 

And  they  who  serve  helow,  may  wear 
The  starry  crown  in  heaven  : — 

And  shiniiij^  things  still  keep  the  road 
'I  hat  leads  the  Christian  to  his  (lod  !* 


\rt.  VI.  liruj  Jit'couls  of  the  Church  of  ('hrint,  of  the  Independent 
/trnvnunutioit,  ut  SouthampioH^Jrvm  the  Kstabitshment  to  the  prr- 
siHt  time :  accompanied  witii  observations,  arffmnentntivo  and  ex¬ 
planatory,  respecting  the  principles  in  which  it  is  formed.  By  'P. 
Adkins,  1‘asior  of  the  Church.  1  :;itno,  pp.  ^  1 1.  Soiitliampton, 

1  S.'Jd. 

I  N  ilte  present  day,  when  every  system  of  principles  human  and 
*  tliv  ine,  is  subjected  to  soseareiiing  an  investigation,  it  is  highly 
desirable  tliat  tbe  practices  and  modes  of  proceedint?  that  have 
Ihvii  adopted  in  past  times  by  tlie  various  denominatiuns  of  pro¬ 
fessing  ('bristiaus,  sboiild  l)e  brought  tis  much  as  ^mssihle  toli^ht, 
in  ortler  that,  by  a  eoinparison  of  excellencies  and  defects,  and, 
alH»ve  all,  by  subjeeiiiijr  tliem  to  the  test  of  the  sacred  records, 
error  may  bee\}»lode(l  and  trutli  illustrated  and  confirmed.  Powe^, 
and  tlie  sanction  of  liuman  government,  have  ionj^  since  ceased  to 
screen  from  animadversion  tbe  vulnerable  points,  even  of  the  most 
ancient  aiul  established  systems ;  and  the  time  se*ems  fast  ap¬ 
proaching  wbei»  truth,  tbouj^b  not  arrayetl  in  splendour,  nor  lean¬ 
ing  on  tbe  arm  of  secular  authority,  is  destined  to  wield  an  unii- 
luitetl  sway  ovi  r  tbe  hearts,  and  the  consciences  of  men. 

We  know  of  no  better  way  in  which  the  controversy  now  jjoin^ 
on  respeetinj^  eeelesi.astieal  systems,  not  always  in  the  jxenuine 
spirit  i>f  ('hristianity,  can  Ik'  conducted,  than  by  such  works  as 
the  present;  which  contains  a  temperate, but  firm  and  able 
oftb  e  sentiments,  on  a  variety  of  important  points,  of  the  deno¬ 
mination  to  which  the  author  belongs.  The  present  publication 
owed  its  origin  to  the  exertions  which  were  made  by  the  congre- 
gaiitm  of  lude|Kndent  Dissenters  at  Southampton,  to  liquidate 
the  ileht  w  hich  rested  on  their  place  of  worship.  The  pastor  was 
on  this  i>ccasion  requested  to  deliver  a  discourse  embodying  some 
of  the  principal  facts,  connected  with  the  history  of  the  church 
over  which  lie  has  tor  many  years  presided.  Accumulating  ma¬ 
terials  have  issued  in  the  interesting  piece  of  local  ecclesiastical 
hisit^rv  Ik  fore  us. 
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Of  spirit  in  which  Mr’.  Adkins  sat  down  to  the  task  he  hat 
undertaken,  the  following  passage  may  l>c  taken  as  an  example: 

‘  In  the  necessary  development  of  certain  controverted  )>oints,  he 
has  uiiiie<l,  so  far  as  triitli  and  duty  would  allow,  at  once  to  speak 
with  honest  plainness,  as  to  what  he  deems  the  errors  of  those  who 
tiider  from  him,  ami  to  treat  their  characters  as  sacrt^l,  and  their  mo¬ 
tives  with  res|H‘i*t.  Hostility  to  error,  and  lH*nevolencc  to  him  that 
t-rrs,  he  considers,  are,  so  far  from  being  incompatible,  that  they  ab¬ 
solutely  spring  from  the  same  source.  Both  are  comprehended  in  the 
precept,  “  thou  shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thine  heart :  thou  shall 
III  any  wise  rebuke  thy  neighbour,  and  not  suH’er  sin  upon  him.**  As 
the  iiuliilgence  of  error  on  the  subject  of  religion,  is  one  of  the  most 
pernicious  forms  of  evil,  so,  amidst  the  various  mcMles  in  which  the 
love  involved  in  the  prec«‘ding  injiinetion  should  unfold  itself,  few  can 
he  more  iHMieticial,  though  many,  imieed,  more  agreeahle  than  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  remove  its  delusions,  and  exhibit  truth.  If,  in  aiming  at 
iliis  object,  the  author  has  unwittingly  )H‘nned  a  sentence,  which, 
either  in  statement,  or  in  spirit,  can  inllict  a  ncathss  wound,  in  the 
feelings  of  those  w  ho  may  ditVer  from  him  he  can  only,  thus  publicly 
aver,  that,  on  the  tliseovery  of  the  unpnmieditated  fault,  he  would 
willin^ly  acknowledge  it  helore  the  aggrieved  brother,  as  he  ho{)et 
he  shoiihl  before  “  the  Judge  of  all  ”  ’  Preface,  pp.  vi,  vii. 

Like  many  other  societies  of  ('hristians,  that  to  which  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume  refers  had  its  origin  in  the  great  ejection  of 
when  the  church  of  I'.nglatul,  unhappily  for  herself  as  a  com¬ 
munity,  hut  ill  its  eternal  results,  happily  for  the  world,  threw 
from  her  Imsom  the  two  thousand  confessors,  who  ‘  quitted  their 
*  livings  to  retain  their  consciences.' 

‘  d'he  first  authenticated  memorial  of  this  Christian  society,  or 
cluirch,  as  in  conformity  with  ihe  scriptural  designation  it  may  be 
called,  commence  at  that  ]H*riod  which  has  justly  been  called  black 
hartholoniew'  day  ;  when  two  thousand  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
this  country,  and  in  one  day,  (juitted  their  livings  to  retain  their  con¬ 
sciences  ;  casting  themselves  and  their  families  aHoat,  on  the  tide  of 
divine  providence,  without  any  apparent  means  of  support.  A  sub¬ 
lime  s|H‘ct;tcle  to  angels  and  to  men  ! 

‘  Die  victims  of  this  arbitrary  measure  were,  for  the  greater  part, 
eminent  for  their  learning  and  their  piety.  Of  the  former,  the  wrorks 
which  they  have  left  are  the  most  convincing  proof;  in  which  it  is 
dilHcult  to  determine  whether  vigour  of  intellect,  extent  of  erudition, 
or  patience  of  labour,  is  more  apparent:  whilst  of  their  piety  the 
sacntices  which  they  made,  rather  than  violate  their  allegiance  to 
Christ,  atlbrd  unequivocal  evidence.  It  is,  however,  a  most  import¬ 
ant  fact  in  the  history  of  these  men,  of  whom  the  w'orld  wat  not 
worthy,  and  to  whom,  under  providence,  more  than  to  any  otlier 
agency,  the  prosperity  of  this  country  both  in  a  {Kilitical  and  religious 
point  of  view  is  to  l>e  ascribed;  that,  during  more  than  twenty-six 
ve.irs  of  suffering,  their  enemies  were  never  gratified  by  Im  ing  abhf 
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to  provoke  them  to  resistance,  nor,  amidst  the  most  precarious  means 
of  support,  was  one  of  them  imprisoned  for  debt. 

*  rhe  Kev.  Nathaniel  Kobinson.  who  at  the  time  referred  to,  was 
the  rector  of  All  Saints,  in  this  town,  was,  with  the  Rev.  (liles  Say 
of  St.  Michaers,  first  ejected  and  then  imprisoned  for  his  noncomfor- 
mity  :  the  former  became  the  Hrst  pastor  of  this  church. 

‘  'I'he  act  of  uniformity,  by  which  these  devoted  men  w  ere  driven  from 
their  sphere  t»f  labour,  and  which  is  still  enforced,  was  justly  con- 
sideretl,  by  those  who  sutlered  from  its  elfects,  as  utterly  indefensible, 
on  any  principle  of  reason  or  relijjion ;  for  the  terms  of  compliance 
were  vexatious  and  severe.  It  has  sometimes  Ix'en  observed  that, 
however  eminent  mi^ilt  lie  the  of  these  men,  their  eonsciences 
must  have  bi‘eu  more  scrupuhms  than  enlightened,  otherwise  to  avoid 
the  imposition  of  ret|uiremeuts  so  unimportant,  they  would  not  have 
mad<*  so  vast  a  sacrifice.  I'he  objection,  however,  like  a  sword 
v%ielded  by  ail  unskilful  hand,  falls  in  the  wron^  place:  for,  if  the 
terms  of  conformity  were  so  lenient,  as  some  have  represented  them 
to  l>e,  to  enforce  them  by  the  penal  severities  which  were  then  in¬ 
dicted,  was  alike  im|K)litic  and  unjust.  Plausible,  however,  as  it  is, 
it  is  not  founded  in  truth.  fhe  act  of  uniformity  was  an  enijine  of 
slate,  fabricated  between  the  kinjr,  his  favourites,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries;  and  by  the  latter  in  particular,  was  designedly  made  so 
strict,  that  those,  whose  views  of  sacretl  polity  did  not  comport  with 
their  own,  might  be  com{K'lled  to  |H‘rjure  themselves,  or  he  cast  out 
of  the  church.  As  a  prmif  of  the  truth  of  this.  Dr.  Sheldon,  then 
bishop  of  Loudon,  who  was  one  of  the  commission  for  revising  the 
liturgy,  and  who  as  is  atlirmed  by  Rishop  Burnet  “seemed  not  to 
have  any  sense  of  religion,  if  any  religion  at  all;  and  spoke  of  it, 
most  commonly,  as  ot*  an  engine  of  government  and  a  matter  of 
policy;”  hearing  a  nobleman  express  some  regret  that  the  <loor  was 
so  strait  that  many  sobcr-miiuled  minisiers  could  not  have  admission; 
replicil,  “It  is  no  pity  at  all:  if  we  had  thought  that  so  many  of 
them  woidd  have  conformed  we  would  have  made  it  straiter.” 

*  That  this  subject  may  be  distinctly  placed  before  the  eye  of  the 
reader  it  is  necessary  to  refer  first,  to  the  terms  of  subscription,  and 
secondly,  to  the  points  to  which  tlu*  candidate  for  orders  was  required 
to  subscribe.  These  are  but  little  known  and  less  observed,  though 
a  clear  uiuicrstaiuliiig  of  tlu  in  is  of  great  importance,  in  deciding  the 
ipicstiou  that  existed  then,  and  exists  now,  between  the  respective 
parties. 

*  It  vva>  enacted  that  no  person  shall  obtain  orilination  within  the 
pale  of  the  established  church  excepting  he  shall  first  subscribe  the 
thirty-nine  articles:  and  in  addition  to  them  the  three  articles  here 
subjoineil. 

*  1. — “  'That  the  king’s  majesty,  under  God,  is  the  only  supreme 
governor  of  this  realm,  and  of  all  other  his  highness's  dominions  and 
countries,  as  well  in  all  spiritual  or  tcclcsiaslical  things,  or  causes,  as 
temporal ;  and  that  no  foreign  prince,  |H*rson,  prelate,  state,  or  po¬ 
tentate,  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  jurisdiction,  |)ower,  superiority, 
preeminence,  or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  within  his  nia- 
jestv's  said  realms,  dominions,  ami  countries. 
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*  ll. — “  That  the  hook  of  common  prayer,  and  of  .ordering  of 

bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  contaiiieth  in  it  nothing  contrary  to  the 
word  of  and  tliat  it  may  lawfully  W  used,  and  that  he' himself 

will  use  the  form,  in  the  said  bo<»k,  presented  in  public  prayer,  and 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  no  other. 

♦  Ill  — “  'fhat  he  alloweth  the  book  of  articles  of  religion,  agreed 
upon  by  the  archbislu>p  and  bishops  of  lH>th  provinces,  and  the  whole 
cleriry.  in  tin  convocatitm,  holden  at  London,  in  tlie  year  1562,  and 
that  he  acknowledgeth  all  and  every  the  articles  contained,  being  in 
iunnlK*r  l)€8ides  the  ratification,  to  Ik'  agret'able  to  the  Word  of 
CJodi 

^  **  .And  for  the  avoiding  of  all  ambiguities,  such  |>erson  shall  sub¬ 
scribe  in  this  form,  and  order  of  words ;  setting  down  both  his 
Christian  and  surname,  via.  1.  N.  N.  do  willingly  and  ex  animo  sub¬ 
scribe  to  tlicsi'  thrtH'  articles,  almve  mentioned,  and  to  all  things  that' 
are  containetl  in  them.** — pp.  7 — 11. 

Mr.  Adkins  pursues  his  argumentative  defence  of  the  noncon¬ 
formists  by  referenee  to  the  othce  of  public  baptism ;  the  burial 
service ;  the  apocryphal  writings ;  and  the  oath  of  canonical 
obedience.  He  clearly  shows  that  the  act  of  uniformity,  as  it  in¬ 
terferes  with  the  rights  of  conscience,  making  the  temporal  ma- 
gistrate  a  judge  in  spiritual  matters,  is  constituted  in  obvious  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  essenti.al  principles  of  the  mental  and  moral  con¬ 
stitution  of  man ;  and  must  therefore  lie  inert'ectual  to  promote 
tlie  purpose  for  which  it  professe  to  be  designed, — uniformity  of 
belief. 

‘  The  act  of  uniformity  w.as  unjustihable  as  it  evinced  the  grossest 
ignorance  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the  laws  by  which  it  is  govern- 
»*d.  I  he  mind  of  man,  from  its  very  nature,  is  utterly  incapable  of 
yielding  its  convictions,  excepting  to  the  force  of  truth  itself.  Pro¬ 
scription,  persecutions,  j>enalties  in  any,  or  every  form,  can  never 
bring  an  erring  mortal  to  abandon  his  own  system,  or  to  assent  to  tlie 
trutii  of  ours.  They  may  make,  and  often  have  made.imen  to  be  hypo¬ 
crites  :  and  wliere  the  mind  doi‘S  not  (lossess  sufficient  fortitude  to 
brave  the  impending  terrors,  there  may  be  a  hollow  assent  to  tlie 
truth  of  any  projKisiiion,  to  which,  afu  r  all,  the  secret  convictions  of 
the  heart  may  give  the  lie.  A  mighty  accession  forsooth  it  must  be 
to  any  cause,  to  obtain  tlio^,  who,  by  threats  or  by  lures,  are  brought 
to  profess  a  creed  which  they  do  not  believe,  and  to  practice  Ibrius 
from  which  their  minds  revolt !  AN  hat  reliance  could  be  placed  upon 
men,  who  could  tlius  make  a  gain  of  godliness  ?  Having  violated 
their  consciences  in  matters  of  eternal  moment,  it  is  folly  to  expect 
that  they  w  ould  listen  to  them  in  those  of  a  temporal  nature !  Such 
is  the  legitimate  tendency  of  civil  coercion  in  spiritual  tilings  on  weak 
or  unprincipled  minds  ;  w  hat,  in  the  mean  tinK*,  must  be  tlie  efl’ect  of 
such  measures  on  an  upright  tiian  ?  Having  adopted  his  seiitiiuents, 
as  the  result  of  deliberate  inquiry  and  cousi‘ientious  approval,  “  be 
holds  fast  his  integrity  and  will  not  let  it  go.*’  Should  the  civil  nia- 
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^illtrtttt*  cull  u>  hist  aid  tiiieu,  peiiulliett,  aiid  even  death  itself;  the  mind 
of  Huch  a  man  )<K>k»  with  calm  intrepidity  iifmn  the  eatherin^  storm. 
To  every  remouHtraiice  which  may  Ih?  nrifed  from  the  h>ve  of  ease, 
the  dread  of  human  displeasure,  or,  even,  the  fear  of  death,  he  re¬ 
plies,  “  Whether  it  l>e  li^ht  in  the  sijfht  of  C»ch1.  to  obey  yon  ra¬ 
ther  than  CJod,  judj^e  \e.”  !  loldintit,  as  he  does,  his  convictions  with 

.1  hrmness  not  to  1k‘  Ik'hI,  and  a  couratire  not  to  he  appalleti,  his  ene¬ 
mies  are  defeated,  even  though  he  |H*rish  in  the  contest :  and  they 
create  a  martyr  w  here  they  intended  a  victim.  “  Personal  sntterines,’* 
savs  the  Honorable  Mr.  IJoyie,  “w'hieh  a  well-meanino  man  under- 
giK‘K  for  his  conscience,  are  but  such  a  burden  to  his  mind  as  feathers 
to  an  eagle;  they  have  some  weight  in  themselves:  hut  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  they  arc  placed  about  him.  they  enable  him  to  soar 
t<»vvards  heaven,  and  to  reach  a  height  tfom  whence  he  excites  the 
astonishment  of  beholders  and  deties  their  rage.”  Such  was  tlie  effect 
u|H>n  the  holy  men  to  whom  vvc  have  already  referred.  Never  should 
It  1h‘  forgotten  that  mind  alone  can  come  into  contact  with  mind,  truth 
.'tloiie  can  e\|K‘l  error;  and  that,  if  men  do  err  in  matters  of  religion, 
It  Is  not  by  the  sword  of  the  civil  magistrate  tiiat  they  can  be  re¬ 
claimed,  but  by  the  force  of  moral  reason  ;  by  arguments  addressed 
to  the  understatuling,  and  motives  applied  to  tlie  will.'  ])p.  ,'il— ;i;i. 

'The  ftdlowing  particulars  are  statetl  respecting  Mr.  Watts, 
father  of  Dr.  AVatts,  and  the  Kev.  Giles  Say,  who  was  ejected 
from  St.  .Michael's  C'hurcli,  Southampton,  and  who  was  feliow- 
^ulferer  witli  llie  Kcv.  .N.  Uobiiison,  the  lirst  patron  of  liic  C^oii- 
gregatitinal  Gluu\h,  in  the  town.  'I’lje  Act  ol‘  Indulgence,  and 
its  subsc(|ucnt  revoeatiou,  shew  how  things  were  managed  in 
tlnise  davs,  and  ought  to  inspire  gratituiie  to  Divine  Providence 
tliat  wf  live  in  other  times, — when  conscience  has  s-uccessfullv 
asserted  her  rights,  and  is  no  longer  at  the  mercy  (d‘  a  court,  of 
the  back-stairs'  itiHucncc  wliicb  has  so  often  prove<l  stronger  than 
the  sceptre,  or  the  laws. 

*  i>f  the  Kev.  Ciiles  Say,  who  was  ejected  from  St.  Michaels,  and 
who  was  thus  the  fellow -sutVerer  with  Mr.  Uohiiison,  the  following 
particular^  niav  imt  he  uninteresting: — He  was  born  in  Southampton, 
III  the  year  U)j2.  I'he  family  sprang,  originally,  from  Dorsetshire, 
hut  removed  in  conscapience  of  the  marriage  of  the  fatiier.  On  the 
blank  leaf  ot'a  hlhle,  which  was  a  present  from  his  brother  to  himself 
.1  few  days  Ik  tore  the  death  of  the  former,  he  wrote  the  ibllowing 
lines:  **  My  mother,  who  was  horn  in  1.>8S,  departed  this  life  in 
Kebruary,  IbGlb  She  was  of  French  sc'cd.  Her  ancestors  were  pro¬ 
tectants.  Her  father  and  mother,  with  several  of  her  relations,  tied 
for  religion,  i>ut  of  France,  upon  a  great  persecution  there,  in  die 
heginiiiiig  of  i^uceii  F.lizaheth'.s  time,  and  came  and  dwelt  at  South¬ 
ampton.”  I  he  maternal  family  name  was  Cutell,  to  whom  a  eoii- 
siderahle  estate  at  Uoueii,  in  Normandy .  btdonged.  In  the  year  IbbU, 
Mr.  Say  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  ollice,  by  the  haitds  of  the 
preshvterv,  at  Bishopstoke,  a  village  alnnit  seven  miles  from  South¬ 
ampton.  After  his  ejectment,  in  l<it>:J,  he  preached  in  several  places* 
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.1*  opportunity  wa«  aftonUMl,  for  which  ho  was  invoWod  in  much 
troiibit',  aiul  nUo  was  iiunrisotird.  Ho  was  offered  tho  living  of 
Wellow,  if  he  would  conform,  hy  Colonel  Norton,  of  South  wick,  a 
village  w  hero  ho  was  nceustomeil  to  preach.  Sir  Thomas  Barron,  also, 
of  iMaitford,  gave  him  an  asylum  during  this  |>eriod  of  persocufion, 
and  in  his  house  his  eldest  tlatighter  was  l>orn.  Upon  tho  declaration 
of  indultrence  in  ho  o|>ened  his  house  for  religious  worship, 

which,  accordingly,  was  licensed  at  Whitehall,  on  the  second  of  May, 
in  that  year.  Fhe  original  document  is  still  preserved  amongst  the 
pajMTs  belonging  to  the  family,  and  is  to  tho  following  effect,  “Charles 
U.- 

*“  Charles,  hy  the  grace  of  (hul.  King  of  England  and  Ireland, 
defender  of  the  faith,  iic.  'fo  all  mayors,  bailiffs,  constables,  and 
other  our  ofheors,  and  ministers,  civil  and  military,  wdiom  it  may  con¬ 
cern,  greeting.  In  pursttanet'  of  our  declaration  of  tho  fiffeenth  of 
March,  lt'*7j,  we  do  hereby  |>ermit  and  lict'nse  Giles  Say,  of  the  con¬ 
gregational  |>ersttasion,  to  he  a  teacher  of  the  congregation  allowed 
hv  us,  in  a  room  or  rooms,  in  his  house,  in  Southampton,  for  the  use 
of  such  as  do  not  conform  to  the  church  of  England,  who  are  of  the 
persuasion  commonly  calhMl  congregational.  With  further  license 
and  |K’rmission  to  him,  the  said  Giles  Say,  to  teach  in  any  place, 
licensed  ami  nllowcHl  hy  us,  according  to  our  said  declaration  ;  given 
at  our  court,  at  Whitehall,  the  second  day  of  May,  in  the  2  Mb  year  of 
our  reign,  1()72. 

‘  “  Say,  a  teacher, 

*  “  Si^nrdf  Arlington.** 

‘  Gn  the  revi>cation  of  this  act  of  intlulgence,  ow  ing  to  the  clamorous 
bigotry  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  such  meetings  as  these  which  he 
held,  became  illegal :  and  Mr.  Say,  with  others  to  whom  we  shall  sub- 
secpiently  refer,  was  thrown,  for  exercising  his  ministry,  into  the 
common  jail  of  the  town.  It  is  not  clearly  ascertained,  when  Mr. 
S.iy  (piitted  Southampton  ;  an  entry  in  the  family  register  swms 
to  prove  that  lie  remaineil  there  some  years  after  these  events.* 

*  Mr.  Watts,  the  father  of  Dr.  Watts,  was,  at  the  time  to  w'hich  this 
narrative  refers,  a  deacon  of  the  church.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of 
vigorous  intellect^  considerable  information,  exalted  ])iety,  inflexible 
principle,  and  every  way  worthy  to  be  the  parent  and  the  pattern  of 
the  distinguished  individual,  w  ho  inherited  his  name  and  ]>erpetuafed 
his  virtues.  He  was  master  of  a  boarding  school  in  his  native  town, 
the  repute  of  wliicb  was  so  well  established,  and  widely  diffused,  that 
pupils  from  America  and  the  W#"st  Indies  were  committed  to  his  care. 
The  uncompromising  integrity  of  his  religious  principles,  exposed 
him  to  much  persecution,  and,  after  the  revocation  of  the  act  of  in¬ 
dulgence,  he  had  the  honour  to  occupy,  in  more  instances  than  one, 
and  as  was  the  case  with  the  Hev.  Mr.  Hay,  a  cell  in  the  commofi 
prison,  for  the  cause  of  Ghrist.  ABer  that  p«*rio<I  he  was  c*ompell«fd 
to  leave  his  wife,  children,  school,  home ;  and  was  driven  into  exile 
for  two  years.  His  son,  in  his  memoranda  states,  “My  father  per¬ 
secuted  and  imprisoned  for  uonconfonnity  six  months ;  after  that 
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JWi  IUvt‘ricy  t/w  the  State  of  the  Vixihft*  (harrh. 
fivrctii  U»  Ifuvf  hiji  Taiiiily,  and  live  privately  in  T.ondon  for  two 


vrarji. 


•  riic  iun>i»M.>niiKni  ot  Mr.  Watts  took  place  during  the  infancy  of 
his  sou  Isaac.  A  tradition  was  perpetuated  in  the  family,  that  dtir- 
iiig  the  period  oi  his  conlineinent.  the  sorrowing,  and  almost  widowed 
mother,  has  sonu  times  piaceil  herself  on  a  stone,  in  front  of  the  cell 
111  which  her  liusbaiid  waa  conlined.  to  impart  to  the  child,  thm 
.  adit  d  ill  adliciion,  tin*  wariii  ntitriment  from  her  maternal  hreast. 
|{iii:hti  r  days,  however,  dawneti  inxm  the  sire  and  the  son  :  the  his- 
ti»i  \  of  the  latter  is  uuiversaUy  known  :  and  the  former,  having  otitlived 
rlu  >c  tliueji  of  persecution,  IkhI  the  hallowed  satisfaction  of  seeino 
tli»*  principles,  fur  whicli  he  had  suilered.  "ain  the  aseendanry,  in  thf 
t  *  luni  of  the  house  of  Bruusw  iek  ;  and,  also,  to  witness  that  son.  the 
Illuming  t)f  whose  day  'vas  veileti  in  darkness  attd  storms,  shine 
forth  in  t!»e  uu  ridiaii  spienduttr  of  his  learnin*?,  piety,  and  renown,’ 

rhe  coucliKiiiij4  ciiaptei  iu  the  voiume  is  ehieHv  ocenpied  in 
.ulvocating  the  cuugrcgaUoiitti  system  ot  church  tfovemment.  Mr. 
Adkins  Inis  at  all  events  imnaieii  the  suhicct  with  temner  and 
With  ability.  'Fhe  topics  diseusseti  in  this  iast  chapter  are.  th# 
congregational  sy  stem,  as  adapted  tor  maintaining  the  pnritv  and 
miegntv  of  divine  truth,  aad  fur  extendintr  the  kingdom  of  ('hrist; 
the  cfliciency  of  the  voluntary  principle;  tlie  obligation  to  invpt. 
tigate,  to  maintain,  and  in  a  lieconiing  spirit  to  ditiiise  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Pn  itcsUuL  NoncoiiUii  iniiy .  A  e  cordially  recommend 
the  volume  to  cur  readers. 


Art.  \  II.  I.iNii.s  >'n  l/H  at  Statt'  the  /  ('hurch  of  Chnit,  ^ 

.  ddressed  to  John  Angil  James,  Minister  of  the  CiosjhjI  in  Bir- 
uuiiuh.un.  My  l\.  Af.  Moveiley.  Idmo.,  jvp.  vl8.  London, 


V  l>Mi  r  i'lN(i  wliat  vu*  are  nut  coucerned  very  strenuouaiy 
^  ^  to  deny-  that  all  dtuioiniiiatiuns  of  the  religious  world  art 
tn  the  wrong,  and  stand  in  need  of  thorough  returnmtion^  we 
cannot  think  that  Mr.  licverley  is  quite  the  person  best  quaiilied 
t.»  set  us  to  rights.  He  has  not  the  requisite  knowledge,  and  he 
wants  correct  judgement.  He  is  chivalrous,  but  does  not  alwayi 
diserimiuaic  Wtweeii  friends  and  foes.  AVc  have  no  doubt  as  to 
the  e  xcellence  of  Ifisj  intentions,  bnt  bis  loose  assertions  and 
sweeping  conclusions  exhibit  a  rasliness  of  temperament  which 
unfits  him  for  the  olfice  of  public  censor.  In  some  of  his  former 
lilts,  altliough  he  had  the  best  of  the  argument,  he  had  the  woril 
ut  the  controversy;  In'ing  indehted  for  the  former  to  a  good 
cause,  ami  for  the  latter  to  his  own  imprudence.  In  the  volume 
Ivitore  Us,  he  lias,  if  we  may  be  pardoneil  the  colloquialism, 

1/  ug  nit  rounds  dealing  his  blow^  as  impartially  as  a  Malay  i® 
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running  <i  muck,  SoTt^^imf^  he  hit^ ;  more  ofVen  hr  the 

air:  and  oi>e  i«  worn’  to  «oo  ^  much  ejime^tne^  w  iH  fiirertof?. 
lie  is  .1  retorwer,  h\it  mi^ht  he  mistaken  for  n  pljidi^tor.  He  is 
a  most  |x>lemioal  paHhestor,  a  most  Hoirmatie  inqttirer,  n  most 
warlike  Vnsker ;  for  to  f^>naker?sm  l^tr.  HeverleT's  present  opi- 
nit>ns  most  rioselv  sppn>ximste ;  and  to  adeoeate  the  Tiews  and 
principles  hv  whirK  the  S>eiete  of  Friends  has  been  most  promi- 
nentlv  distin<ndshed.  is  tim  main  ohjeet  of  these  l.etters. 

‘  riie  rule  and  doctrine  of  the  (^tiakers,*  he  says,  *  are  eertamlT 
not  ;v»r/'ccf,  hut  it  >ronld  l>e  <h!he«lt  to  prore  that  any  other  sect  hai 
approache*!  nearer  to  perfection  ;  ami  tho»t^h  there  are  in  other  sects 
to  found  some  eood  thin<^  which  art'  wantint;  amonij  the  Quakers, 
vet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  in  |mssession  of  rahiahle  truths  which 
have  no  practical  ^>ower  amone  other  denominations.*  p,  :J09. 

'I'his  is  a  stran^  representation  to  proceett  from  one  who 
glories  in  stylitifir  himself  a  ('alvinist,  ‘  and  that  too  of  the  ritrid 
‘  school.'  ‘  who.  thon^h  now  decidedly  in  the  minoritv,  wotdd  ap- 
*  peal  to  Dr.  Owen  as  a  sonnd  eT]>ositorof  their  erted.'  (p.  Hi9.) 
And  it  is  not  a  little  diOirtih  to  reconcile  it  with  the  admissimi, 
that  this  all  hut  perfect  rule  of  Quakerism  rests  upon  a  ra|Utt1 
error,  which  has  le<l  to  the  rclioions  declension  of  the  l>  dy,  and 
‘  alloweti  of  the  inroad  of  an  evil  which  seems  inctirahle  without 
‘  a  revolution.' 

‘  In  a  .society  of  such  high  spiritual  pretensions,  to  allow  every 
child  of  a  Quaker  to  become,  hy  mere  hereditary  right,  a  inemhfr 
of  the  Society,  and  to  |>ermit  the  carnal  hirth  of  th<»se  horn  merely 
“  hy  ilu‘  will  of  man  and  the  w’ill  of  the  flesh,**  to  enjoy  an  equid 
share  of  all  Christian  privileges  with  those  who  are  horn  in  the  spirit; 
was  to  join  thiners  human  and  divine  tocrether  in  melancholy  disorder ; 
and,  after  ha\inff  purged  away  all  the  dregs  of  nrH*n*s  inventions,  to 
retain  the  rrnrxt  arrafigemmtM  of  the  Churrh  oj  Hom^  ermi  the  C'hnrrh 
of  England,  or  evem  of  the  heathen  Brahmins !  I'he  eff^  of  this 
law  or  custom  has  been  two-fold ;  to  introduce  a  nmiority  of  mere 
moralists,  totallv  unacquainted  writh  the  life  and  power  of  the  Oo«rpef, 
and  ernduallv  to  infuse  a  tone  of  thinking  unlike  that  which  inflti- 
enced  the  Society  in  its  tirst  era.  Hereditary  membership  in  a('hrist- 
ian  sect  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  create  a  generation  that  fbrgett, 
and  at  last  denies,  the  creed  of  iu  origin.  I'l^e  Quakers  of  the 
nineteenth  centurv  adopted  the  opinions  oi  hymon  nntyre :  they  were, 
with  the  exception  of  thi*  spiritual  minority,  a  tabula  rara  as  to  spi¬ 
ritual  matters  ;  and  though  tlR*y  adhered  to  all  the  external  peculiari¬ 
ties  ot  th<  ir  sect,  they  were  in  a  state  to  receive  a  new  order  of  re¬ 
ligious  impressions.’  p.  ifOG. 

There  is  much  truth  in  this  fie(‘oiint  of  the  necessary  cotise* 
mtcnce  of  ^thef'spitaJ  error'  in  theatnicUire  and  e*M»stittitiionof  the 
wtety ;  hut  if  the  rhtirrh  government  of  the  Quakers  he  thtis 
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fiuulaincnully  erroueoub,  retaining  ‘  the  worst  arran^rement  ’  of 
the  Brahiuinical  system,  and  if  tlie  creed  of  the  majority  he  a 
fttbula  rani  in  s|>iritual  matters,  the  reader  will  l>e  apt  to  think 
Mr.  Beverley  must  he  jesiin^,  or  sf>eakin^  ironically,  when  he 
represents  this  sect  as  approaeiiin^  nearer  to  pt'rfection  than  any 
otlier.  But  he  is  quite  seriims,  having  a  much  worse  opinion  of 
all  other  seels  than  of  them.  Vet,  as  not  even  amoncf  the  yua. 
kers,  this  new  Seeker  can  lind  rest,  he  sijjhs  for  the  fornwtion  of 
a  new  sect,  of  wliieh  who  hut  himself  should  l)e  the  founder? 


*  I  It*  that  to  tile  imailultcrated  doctrine  of  the  Reformers  should 
add  much  of  the  church  govci  imieiit  and  some  of  the  |H»rnliar  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  (Quakers,  and,  on  such  an  amalgamation  should  found  a 
fn  M'  vcc/,  would,  I  hclieve,  in  the  event,  he  acknowled«jed  a  public 
ht  nef.ictor  of  the  C'hrislian  body  ;  lor  we  have  hitherto  been  trvinji^ 
c\j)erinh'nts  tui  the  truth,  and,  like  empirics,  have  been  mixinflr  \ip 
some  tiling  known  to  be  ^<H»d,  with  others  that  we  eonj«‘cture  to  he 
St),  trustiuji  to  superstition  or  to  chance  to  ellect  a  remedy  which  all 
ct»nh‘ss  is  wantcil.  But  now  is  the  time  to  leave  oH*  practisinjf  with 
old  prcjii  hct  s  :!iul  ithds  t)l  the  tribe: — now  is  the  time  to  mount  the 
I  luinence  which  is  far  ahoNe  the  din  and  darkness  of  sectarian  law- 
ers,  anti,  accoitline  to  the  pattern  poem  in  the  mount,  to  build  a 
ht)l\  tahernacle  tt»  the  Lord,  out  t>f  those  mateiiais  which  experience 
lias  provctl  to  he  muni,  and  which  are  to  he  found  in  the  (lospel, 
h‘a\m;,j  all  the  nsi  to  the  workmen  of  Babel,  and  “riders  of  the 
dai  kiiess  of  this  wt}rld.’’  ’  |)p.  :;ilt). 


Ami  'it)  slioitld  we  have  another  cha))ter  added  to  the  liistory 
of  I‘\inatici''m  I  Have  we  not  had  enough  of  new  sects?  This 
quack  remedy  has,  one  wduUI  think,  hecn  tried  sulHciently  often, 
to  demonstrate  its  noxious  character.  In  our  own  times,  we  have 
seen  a  man  whom  Mr.  Beverley  will  allow  us  to  characterize  as 
his  vujH'rior  in  j^enius,  attainments,  and  eloquence,  who  iniffht 
ha\e  done  ereat  service  to  the  Cliureh  of  (  hrist,  had  not  his  va- 
nity  and  amhition  betrayed  him  into  an  erratic  course.  He 
started  into  notoriety  as  a  censor  and  rchukcr  of  the  churcii,  de- 
claimiiij^  a|xainst  the  crn>rs  and  sins  of  the  Evangelicals,  and  in- 
viiinj'  the  world  to  mock  tlie  nakedness  he  ex|)osed.  Vet  he  for 
a  time  'van  well'  in  ]H)int  of  doctrine,  and  did  good;  but, 
thnnigh  an  instability  of  mind  which  we  often  lind  united  to  t 
haughty  spirit  and  shining  parts,  repelled  in  one  direction,  he 
houiuliHl  to  the  opposite  point,  and  it  long  appeared  unceruii 
wliere,  after  running  the  circle  of  opinions,  lie  would  terminate 
his  career.  Alas  I  liy  a  natural  jir«>cess,  this  morbid  restlessncii 
and  impeiuositN ,  tlie  intoxication  of  the  intellect,  settled  down 
into  a  elironic  tanaiieism.  lie  succeedt^l  in  founding  a  new  sect; 
and  too  late,  upon  his  dying  IhhI,  he  rebuktHl  the  extravagancies 
which  he  had  originated.  Peace  be  to  the  memory  of  Edward 
Irving!  But  let  not  the  lesson  which  his  career  reads  to  the 
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Church  be  forgotten.  Presumption  was  his  sin,  and  fanaticism 
his  punishment.  He  who  starts  as  a  general  censor,  bids  fair  to 
snd  in  the  heresiareh. 

There  is  at  this  moment,  however,  some  danger  that  a  new 
sect,  answering  very  nearly  to  Mr.  Beverley's  description,  should 
Ik*  unifitrfttionnfty  produce<l  by  the  secessions  from  the  S<cietv 
of  Triends.  We  must  ctmfess  that  we  watch  the  result  with  no 
ordinarv  anxiety.  v\t  present,  the  Kvangelical  Friends  at  Man¬ 
chester,  though  meeting  in  a  separate  assembly  for  religious  wor- 
sliip,  have  not,  we  understand,  decided  u|>on  their  ultimate  course. 
Mr.  Heverlev  expresses  his  astonishment  that  ‘  some  res|iected 
‘  (^luakers.  men  of  snp|>osed  ]>iety,' should,  on  leaving  the  Society, 

‘  have  lea]HHi  headlong  into  the  undrained  l>og  of  the  Kstablished 

*  ('hurch,  sinking  over  head  and  ears  into  all  the  depths  of  arch- 
‘  bishops  and  bishops,  tithes  and  pluralities,  simony  and  semi- 

*  jKi]H*rv.'  'Fhe  transition  is  not  quite  so  unnatural  as  it  may 
seem ;  and  he  has  in  part  accounted  for  it,  by  stating,  that  the 
constitution  of  the  Society,  which  allows  of  membership  by  here¬ 
ditary  right,  closely  resembles  ‘  the  worst  arrangement  of  the 
‘  Clmrch  of  England.'  The  National  Establishment  presents  the 
the  onlv  other  religious  laxly  possessing  this  feature  of  a  corpo¬ 
ration,  whicli  to  a  Quaker  must  lx*  an  attractive  one.  lh*sides 
this,  in  ail  transitions  of  the  kind,  erst  h  premier  jkim  qui  t'fntte: 
the  greater  or  less  distance  to  lx*  travelled  matters  comj»aratively 
little.  M  e  arc  disposed,  however,  to  acc<»unt  for  the  fact  referred 
to,  chieHv  hv  the  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  rule  and  discipline, 
and  practices  of  other  sects  more  kindred  to  their  own,  in  which 
the  Friends  have  hitherto  been  kept  by  the  sectarian  regulaticms 
ot’theirown  Societv.  Manv  of  them  are  now  lx*ginningto  extend 
their  inquiries  in  this  direction,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  to  what 
portion  of  the  Visible  Church  they  mav  most  consistently  attach 
themselves.  We  regret  to  sav,  that  Mr.  Beverley's  Letters  will 
afford  them  hut  small  assistance  or  encouragement.  He  will  tell 
them,  that  no  sect  approaches  to  perfection  so  nearly  as  that  from 
which  thev  have  so  conscientiously  s€*parated,  that  ‘  the  ]>rogr€*s« 

‘  of  the  movement  out  of  the  papacy’  may  be  traced  through  the 
Frelatist,  and  the  Presbyterian,  to  the  Independent,  who  ‘  can, 

‘  with  more  than  heraldic  accuracy,  confidently  deedare  that  the 
‘  Pope  is  his  real  grandfather;’ — that,  ‘  though  individuals  among 
‘  the  Independents  have  occasionally  taught  Quaker  doctrine  con- 
‘  coming  the  pries thtxxl,  vet  no  society  of  ('hristians,  except  the 
‘  Quakers  has.  as  a  htn^iety,  acknowl^ged  and  acted  upon  thia 
‘  great  maxim,  that  our  Lord  and  Saviour  .Jt*sus  (’lirist  is  the  only 
‘  Priest  that  has  anv  pre-eminence,  and  that  the  whole  l>ody  of 
‘  lielievers  arc  priests  in  perfect  equality  in  and  through  their 

Head  and  Lord.' — (pp* 

‘'should  these  pages  mcfet  the  eve  of  anv  such  inquirer,  we  would 
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mu  him  u)H>ii  hit>  ^uarJ  a^aiiibt  relying  very'  implicitly  upon  Mr; 
licvcrley's  testimony  ia  thih  matter  ;  and  would  direct  him  to  Mr. 
U.*8  note  n  ferrin^  to  a  valuahlc  and  eloquent  volume,  maintain, 
in^  iliis  very  doctrine  re»(iectiii^  the  true  nature  of  the  ('hristian 
priesthood  ;  the  Author,  a  much  re8|>ected  independent  minister, 
who,  we  venture  to  say*  was  not  aware  tliat  he  was  advancin<»  any 
opinions  at  variance  with  the  general  and  avowed  sentiments  of 
the  denomination  of  which  he  is  an  ornament.  Between  the  C^uaker 
doctrine  and  the  lnde|»cndent  dmtrine,  there  may  he,  and  is,  a 
material  dillerence,  so  far  as  respecU  the  institution  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ministry.  'I'lie  sentiments  of  the  Independents  on  this  head 
is  contradistinguished  from  those  of  the  Prelatisls  and  the 
Presbyterians,  we  have  taken  some  pains  to  ex]H)und  in  a  recent 
article  upon  the  liberty  of  preaehin^,  to  which  we  would  beg  leave 
to  refer  the  inquirer*.  Hut  no  tenet  of  Independency  has  been 
more  linrly,  constantly,  ami  unanimousiy  maintained,  than  that 
C'liristianity  knows  o!‘  no  saccnioiai  order  ;  that  the  whole  body  of 
l»elievers  are  “  a  royal  priestiioodf  under  the  only  ‘  High  I'riest 
‘  of  our  ])rofession' ; — and  that  ordination  eonvevs  neither  *  grace', 
m)v  ‘  indelible  ebaracter',  nor  otlieial  authority,  but  is  only  the 
public  and  solemn  sanetlou  of  an  appointment  made  by  ehx!tion  or 
with  consent  of  the  church.  Mr.  Beverley  has  a  right  to  entertain 
the  opinion  if  he  pleases,  that  wliat  he  deems  ‘  inevitable  deduc. 
^  lions'  from  these  principles  have  not  been  acknowledged  and  acted 
u}>on  ;  wliile  bis  inevitable  deductions  others  might  regard  as 
practical  fallacies.  He  must  be,  however,  extremely  ilUintormed 
ti>  harbour  a  doubt  that  the  work  he  eulogizes  fairly  represenii 
the  acknow  ledged  principles  of  the  Indepeaideiits. 

Mr.  Beverley  devotes  no  fewer  tiian  seven  of  these  Letters  to  an 
attempt  to  shew  the  inutility  of  learning  as  a  qualiticatiou  for  the 
C'hristian  ministry  ;  and  he  thinks  that  talent  also  exercises  at 
))resent  a  very  undue  sway  o\cr  the  religious  world.  He  deplores 
the  intlucncc  of  Kobert  Hall's  writings  In  stimulating  too  many 
students  to  imitate  the  style  of  that  ‘  brilliant  disquisitionist,' 
aiul  we  have  then  the  follow  ing  exquisite  piece  of  coxcombry. 

*  liobert  Hall  is  i  ntitled  to  praise  in  his  proj)er  place,  but  that 
place  can  harilly  \h*  within  the  j)recincts,  though  perhaps  not  far  trom 
the  contiiies.  ot  tlie  ehurcli  of  (’hrist.  It  certainly  would  be  impro|ier 
to  call  him  a  divine,  tor  divinity  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  pages  ot  his 
elegant  writings  ;  he  is  an  admirable  reasoner,  but  his  province  waste 
overthrow*  the  Deist,  rather  than  to  improve  the  Cliristiaii  ;  ami  I 
sus|K*ct  that  another  age  will  confess  that  he  vvas  too  abstract  lor 
ediheation.  and  too  pious  for  pure  reason.  If  metaphysics  could 
have  added  |»ower  and  life  to  the  (piick  and  |K>werful  word  of  God, 
—  it  logic  could  have  shar(H.’ued  that  two-edged  sword,  which  pierces 
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fvcn  to  the  a^nnder  of  soul  ant!  spirit,  it  would  have  been 

erfrcted  by  Koliort  Hall  ;  hut  he  that  gax’e  us  the  truth  in  Christ 
knew,  hv  his  superior  wisdom,  that  it  was  inexpetlient  to  strengthen 
liis  word  from  the  sources  of  metaphysical  cognition,  which  he  left  to 
be  explored  by  those  who  love  to  touch  the  short  limits' of  the  reason¬ 
ing  faculties,  where  they  are  soon  stifletl  in  the  thin  atmosphere  of 
psychological  analysis.’ 

\\c  could  forgive  the  arroganey  and  the  flippancy  of  this  silly 
attempt  to  depreciate  the  value  of  ^fr.  Hall's  work,  did  not  the 
Writer  l>etray  in  another  passage’ an  almost  malignant  feeling  to¬ 
wards  his  memory’.  At  page  Khi,  referring  to  a  celebrated  pas¬ 
sage  in  Mr.  11  all's  sermon,  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Robertson, 
ill  which  seriousness  and  affection  are  recommended  in  the  ntexie 
of  pulpit  addresses,  Mr.  Reverley  says,  ‘Is  not  this  a  distinct 
‘  recommendation  of  the  Ihoafricnl  ari  Such  a  question  cannot 
have  l>een  put  in  good  faith  :  and  we  are  constrained,  therefore, 
to  deem  it  a  wilful  misrt'presentation  of  Mr.  Hall's  meaning.  Rut 
it  would  really  seem  to  l>e  the  infirmity  of  Mr.  Reverley's  mind, 
to  revolt  against  every’  thing  above  his  own  level ;  and  learning 
and  talent,  as  a  S4>rt  of  intellectual  aristocracy,  must  therefore  be 
reduced  to  a  plebeian  equality,  not  to  offend  against  his  self-love. 
We  readilv  Wieve  that  he  knows  not  ‘  what  spirit  he  is  of but 
that  spirit  will,  we  fear,  not  only  neutralire  the  good  he  might 
have  effected,  but,  if  he  is  not  aware,  hurry  him  into  still  wilder 
improprieties.  ‘  Rad  taste  and  bad  doctrine',  he  justly  remarks, 
‘generally  go  h.and  in  hand'  ;  and  these  Letters  supply  a  strik¬ 
ing  exemplification  of  the  truth. 


Art.  VIII.  Glranlfitrx  in  Poetry,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations.  By 
Richard  Butt.  Pirst  Series.  12mo.  7<*  fk/.  London,  1836. 

\  SOMKWHAT  Imgthy  preface  informs  us  that  the  Editor, 
who  kt'eps  the  ‘  Friend's  School'  at  Lancaster,  has  been 
prompted  to  publish  this  Selection  by  an  almost  constant  sense  of 
the  want  of  such  a  Compilation  in  his  own  school.  Its  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature  is  the  Notes  and  Illustrations  appended  to  the 
Poems,  imbodying  a  variety  of  useful  information  bearing  ujwn 
the  subject,  or  explaining  the  allusions,  and  intended  to  render 
the  process  of  learning  to  read  subserx’ient  to  the  development  of 
the  understanding.  ‘  The  Elegy  in  a  country  Churchyard,'  re¬ 
marks  Maria  Edgeworth,  ‘  is  one  of  the  most  popular  poems 
‘  which  is  usually  given  to  children  to  learn  bv  heart :  it  cost  at 
‘  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  explain  to  intelligent  children,  the 
‘  youngest  of  whom  was  at  the  time  nine  years  old,  the  first 
‘  stanza  of  that  elegy.'  Mr.  Butt  has  lieen  guided  in  his  selection 
hy  the  subject  and  tendency  of  the  poems,  rather  than  by  their 
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posnessing  the  highest  literary  merit ;  his  aim  has  been  *  utility'; 
and  he  has  more  es|)ecia11y  availeil  himself  of  those  poems  which 
are  adapted  to  impart  a  taste  for  the  study  and  observation  of 
nature.  Contemporary  and  living  poets  have,  for  this  purpose, 
been  largely  drawn  upon.  For  instance,  Bp.  Heber's  ‘  Evening 
*  Walk  in  Bengal '  is  followed  by  nine  pages  of  notes  illustrative 
of  the  scenery  and  natural  history  described.  The  Daisy  is 
honoured  with  a  scries  of  jmems  and  notes  extending  through 
sixteen  pages.  In  the  same  manner,  several  other  subjects  are 
treateil ;  and  the  botanical  and  ornithological  articles  form  a  con¬ 
siderable  pro|)ortion.  The  plan  of  the  Selection  is  good ;  and 
the  Compiler  expresses  his  hope,  that  the  notes  will  not  deter 
the  parent  or  teacher  from  making  those  remarks,  and  giving 
those  explanations  which  the  different  pieces  will  more  or  less 
suggest  or  demand.  The  price  of  the  volume  is  too  high  for  a 
school-book,  though  it  cannot  1)€  called  dear. 


Aut.  IX.  LITEllAUV  INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr.  James  Montgomery  (of  Sheftield)  is  superintending  for  the 
press,  “'fhe  Christian  CorresjKmdcnt Letters,  Private  and  Confi¬ 
dential,  addressed  to  Relatives  and  others,  by  Pious  Persons  of  both 
Sexes,  eminent  for  their  Hunk,  I'alents,  or  Peculiar  Circumstances  in 
Life  ;  exemplifying  the  Fruits  of  Holy  Living,  and  the  Blessedness  of 
Holy  Dying. 

Amidst  the  diversified  contents  of  these  volumes  will  be  presented 
—  beautiful  and  affecting  specimens  of  epistles  by  Martyrs  and  Con¬ 
fessors  ; —  Nobles,  Statesmen,  and  Judges ; —Ministers  of  various 
evangelical  denominations;  —  Ladies  of  high  as  well  as  humble  birth, 
distinguished  by  the  virtues  and  graces  peculiarlyl)ecoming  and  adorn¬ 
ing  their  sex  ; — celebrated  Patriots,  Philosophers,  PotMs,  and  Christi¬ 
ans  of  all  classes,  who  have  successively  been  the  glory  and  defence 
of  our  country,  from  the  Sixteenth  Century  to  the  present  time. — 
There  w  ill  also  be  prefixed  to  it  an  Kssay  on  Letter  ^Vriting,  by  Mr. 
Montgomery. 

Mr.  John  Sheppard,  Author  of  **  Thoughts  on  Devotion,*’  “  Essays,” 
^kc.,  has  in  the  press  a  new  work  entitled,  An  Autumn  Dream ; 
Thoughts  in  Verse,  on  the  intermediate  state  of  Happy  Spirits.  To 
which  are  apj>ended,  collections  from  various  authors,  on  the 
**  Separate  State,”  on  the  Immateriality  of  Mind,  ^kc.  With  a  disser¬ 
tation  on  the  opinions  cited  concerning  the  liower 'Animals. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Milner,  Author  of  the  “History  of  the  Seven 
Churches  of  Asia,”  will  shortly  publish.  The  Sanctuary  and  the  Ora¬ 
tory  ;  or.  Illustrations  of  Devotional  Duty.  Containing,  1.  The  First 
Days  of  the  Son  of  Man. — 2.  The  Day  of  Rest. — 3.  The  Word  of 
QoiX, — i.  The  Sanctuary. — 5.  Prayer. — 6.  Secret,  Social,  and  Domes¬ 
tic  Prayer. — 7.  Times,  Postures,  and  Forms  of  Devotion. — 8.  Praise. 
— 9.  Morning  and  Evening  Devotion. — 10.  The  Last  Days  of  the  Son 
of  Man. 
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Dr.  Lingard  ii  preparing  for  the  press  a  new  edition  of  his  History 
of  England,  to  be  oublished  in  Monthly  Volumes,  at  Five  Shillinn 
each,  illustrated  with  beautiful  engravings.  The  author  has  given  the 
work  a  thorough  revision,  and  proves  his  facts  in  every  instance  by 
references  to  additional  authorities.  The  entire  work  will  not  exceed 
twelve  volumes.  The  labour  given  to  the  preparation  of  this  edition 
having  of  course  occupied  largely  his  time  and  thoughts,  the  public 
may  now  hope,  on  its  completion,  that  a  continuation  to  the  worx  will 
be  bi'gun.  A  Flistory  of  England  from  the  time  of  the  last  James, 
written  with  the  original  views,  lucid  narrative,  and  great  industry  of 
Dr.  Lingard,  would  be  a  national  object. 

Literature  and  Art. — The  Supplement  to  the  “  Literary  Advertiser,** 
for  18.S4,  contains  Lists  of  the  New  Books  and  Principal  Engravings 
published  in  liondon,  during  the  past  year,  with  their  Sizes  and  Prices. 
The  Number  of  Books  is  about  1270,  exclusive  of  New  Editions, 
Pamphlets,  or  Periodicals,  being  upwards  of  100  more  than  in  1833. 
The  number  of  Engravings  is  73  (including  31  l^ortraits),  15  of  which 
are  engraved  in  the  Line  manner,  49  in  Mezzotinto,  and  9  in  Chalk, 
Aquatiiita,  &c. 

The  New  Edition  of  the  London  Catalogue  of  Books  brought  down 
to  December,  1834,  is  nearly  finished  printing  and  is  expected  to  be 
ready  for  publication  by  the  end  of  the  present  Month. 

Mr.  W.  Jones,  Author  of  the  “History  of  the  Waldenses,**  has  in 
the  Press,  a  volume  of  Sermons,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  make  its 
appearance  on  the  Ist  of  March. 

In  the  Press,  The  New  Testament  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
f'hrist,  with  the  Text  of  the  Common  Translation  arraimed  in  Para¬ 
graphs,  and  illustrated  by  Rhetorical  Punctuation. — In  1  wo  Parts. 

I'lie  Marquess  Wellesley’s  Dispatches.  The  Third  Volume  of  these 
important  state  papers,  edited  by  Montgomery  Martin ;  corrected, 
arranged,  and  revised  by  his  Lordship,  and  dedicated  by  command  to 
the  King,  w  ill  appear  on  the  first  week  of  January. 

The  Honour  attached  to  Eminent  Piety  and  Usefulness.  A  Sermon 
preached  at  the  Meeting  House,  Downing  Street,  Cambridge,  on  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  M.  A.  Senior  Fellow 
of  King’s  College;  to  which  is  appended  a  brief  sketch  of  his  Life  and 
Character.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Thodey,  of  Cambridge.  8vo.  li. 

Preparing  for  publication.  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  M.A.  By  the  Rev.  William  Cams,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. — The  above  Memoir  will  be 
compiled  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  from  the  large  and  valuable  ' 
Collection  of  Mr.  Sime<m*8  own  papers,  the  whole  of  which  have  been 
bequeathed  to  the  Rev.  W.  Carus. 

Early  next  month  will  be  published,  (with  twenty-five  beautiful 
illustations),  Beauties  of  the  Country  ;  or  Descriptions  of  Rural  Cus¬ 
toms,  Objects,  Scenery,  and  the  Seamns.  By  Thomas  Miller,  Author 
of  “  A  Day  in  the  Woods.** 


9C  \Vwrk%  rectfhtly  i^ihliuhed. 

Prcpurin^  for  publicAtion.  The  Union  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
('hurcriy  In  the  (^onverrion  of  the  World.  Bv  Thomas  VV.  Jenkyn. 

Also,  by  the  same  .Author,  the  Second  Edition  of  his  Work,  on 
The  Kxtent  of  the  Atonement,  in  its  relation  to  God  and  the  Uni- 
Terse. 

The  Uev.  A.  McCaul  has  in  the  press,  a  Translation  from  the 
Hebrew,  of  the  Hubbi,  David  Kimehi’s  Commentary  upon  the  Pro¬ 
phecies  of  Zachariah.  With  Notes,  and  Observations  on  all  the  Pro¬ 
phetic  Passages  relating  to  the  Mi^ah.  It  will  be  published  early  in 
December. 

Nearly  ready.  The  Americans,  in  their  Social,  Moral,  and  Political 
Uelations.  By  Francis  J.  Grand.  In  Two  vols.,  8vo.  The  Author 
has  resided  in  America  duriu|^  tifteeii  years,  mixing  with  all  classes  of 
society,  in  every  part  of  the  L  nion.  It  is  believed  that  the  Work  will 
prt^mt  a  more  characteristic  view  of  the  Americans,  and  their  Insti¬ 
tutions,  than  has  up|)eared  in  any  preceding  publication  ;  combining 
ample  Illu.stratiuns  of  the  National  Character  and  Manners,  with  the 
most  circumstantial  Statistical  and  Financial  Details,  derived,  in  most 
instances,  from  otiicial  documents. 

In  the  press.  The  Life  of  Thomas  Chatterton,  containing  his  un¬ 
published  Poi‘ms  and  C'orrespoudence.  By  John  Dix.  W'^ith  an  Ap- 
|>endix,  by  (uHuge  Cumberland,  Fsq. 

In  the  press.  S|)artacus,  or  the  Homan  Gladiator.  A  Tragedy  in 
Five  .Acts.  By  Jacob  Jones,  Ksq.,  Berrister-at-Law,  Author  of 
“  Longinus,"  a  Tnigedy ;  “  The  .Anglo-Polish  Harp,"  and  other 
wi>rks. 


Aht.  X.  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 
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Syitsbui  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  upon 
TrigotXHnclry,  srid  the  .\pplicaiion  of  AU 
grbrm  to  Geometry.  Demy  8vo,  Is.  6d. 


MIU  tLLANEOl't. 


Hriuin't  l*tca  for  SaUort,  in  whole 
eWah,  letteretl,  >t».~in  stiff  wrappers.  Is. 
dd. 

Oefmsn  Poetry  for  Iteginners.  By 
Dr.  Bcfmys,  Feep  Hvo,  is. 


SATVEAL  raiioeuriiY. 

The  Meihemeticel  Princit^  of  Me- 
chenice)  Philoaophy.  By  J.  II.  Pratu 
Svo.  If.  Is. 


PHILOLOGY. 

Theory  of  the  Hebrew  Verb.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Yates,  of  CalculU.  Second 
Edition,  ppw  58. 

THKOLOOr. 

The  Marrow  of  Modem  Hymn  Books. 
A  selection  for  the  use  of  Familiet  and 
.Sunday  Schools,  cunuining  about  225 
Hymns.  Price  3c/.  By  the  Rev.  John 
C.impbell,  Author  of  *•  Theology  for 
Youth,"  and  three  other  Catechisms. 

llie  Testimony  of  Our  Lord’s  Dis- 
ctmraes  to  the  Divinity  of  His  Present 
Character.  By  George  Petrson,  B.D. 
Christian  Advocate  in  the  University  of 
f'sinbridge.  Demy  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

The  Present  State  and  Claima  of  Lon¬ 
don.  By  Robert  .\inslie.  Svo.,  Is.  6d. 

*•*  The  entire  pro6u  will  be  devoted 
to  the  I.ondon  Citv  Mission. 


